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FOREWORD 


Whjp U'rilten : 

The Dohnavur Fellowship is a group of Indian and European 
men and women who work together in the south of India. 
Its friends wanted to know how it began (just what is 
hardest to tell, because without foolish fuss it is impossible 
to escape the personal). And they asketl for somcthiitg 
that would link up the stories already written : the beads 
shoukl he strung on some sort of cord, they said. (That is 
wh> some of the Dohnavur btK)ks are mentioned in their 
years.) Othens asked for another kind of cord. “ What 
iudds >ou ttigether? ” they asked; and we answered, “A 
gokl cord.” 

Then our pijblishers asked few sfimcthing: a religious 
ducimient they culled it. Wc knew that notlung so Ibrmal 
was likely to evohe, and a Tamil procetb came up, laugh- 
ing : ” Does one make a st)ng alntut pulling up a handful 
of greens? ” It would be hateful to do that, so we answered 
with a brief Tamil \erh which comcnicntly means can’t or 
won’t, according to ft'eHng. 

But one morning early, before the crush of the day, a 
quiet piivatc wtwd ended this iucirectivc unwillingnes.s. 
And so, in scattered hours, the writing luis been done, 
helped b> the comiacleship of the wht»le Fellowship, ancl 
the iitelcs,s patience of several who searched the dull type- 
sciipt for slips, helped to correct tljc proofs, made the index, 
and took the photographs. 

lis Seiting : 

A tragic page of history; not a date but is linked to 
great events in one or in many of the nations, or to those 
overwhelming distresses that the very names Armenia, 
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Riissia,^ Cliina^ C.Vfiira! A«tia» suggest* Ami all that lias 
happeiird in IiiclLi is ne\rr tnil of But tlir %uwy 

Iiolcis tcj a single coiiis€\ It kniks ihr i»|irn fioiilier 

to tlic CTouiitry whose fotc<*s intnc unsrrii among iih ; for 
they are the tilings tluit inaiter most, ** and ihr life i»f ilte 
spirit has tm 

Jtf Spmml II i?r^/ ; 

an «»ltl tavlir Riinr: 

|f Soji{ «if ihr |»u!r, 

Ih" I liMU my ptliiiriiii ulatt. 

*1 hrongliuul thr 
aijuaiulnutt thr l.tsrith^ 

*rby luvr in all in> th«H»MhO» 

I hy Iskenr^**!; in my latr* 

I lira rt^’k arm to oiltri^ 

Anti lhr> lirai l%\ariii lo mr^ 

For h>\r «#i ihr li*vr «ti I hf r« 
i'or lii\r ihr *4 I hre ^ 


/n reirwi^riAi/i* 

S/lndtJ. 


J.l/I CAMMif iHi i 
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Russia, China, Ceniral Asia, suggest- Arid all that has 
happened in India is never out of miiicL But the story 
holds to a single course. It looks across the? o|>rii frontier 
to the Country whose forces mo\c unseen among us; fiir 
they are the things that matter mc^i, ** and the life of the 
spirit has no borders*’* 

lis Speemi Wmd : 

From an f»ld Claelir Riinr : 

Jrsii^ Skill cif iltr \*trgiii puir* 
lie "rhau iity pilgrim 
’'lliroiigliout tlir Liiiih, 

’'riirtmghat.u the Liiicl*^ 

Tliy Ifive in all my tbwigliOt 
'Iliy iikenrsn in my fare, 

I hearfwariri tn ollirrn 
And they hr^irtwartn i» me, 

Ftir love *»| the k»vr t#f llier# 

For Invr of the luve of ‘'riier- 


S. 
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Anlonjf is speaking : 

The vision of tiic holy ones is not fraught with distraction : for 
they will not strive, nor cry, nor shall anyone hear their voice. 
But it comes so quietly and gently that immediately joy, gladness 
and courage arise in the soul. For the Lord who is our joy is 
with them, and the power of God the Father. And the thoughts 
of the soul remain unruffled and undisturbed, so that it, en- 
lightened as it were by rays, beholds by itself those who appear. 

Whenever ye . . , are afraid, your fear is immediately taken 
away, and in place of it comes joy unspeakable, cheerfulness, 
coinage, renewed .strength, calmness of thought. — St. Athanasius’ 
Lt/e nj Si, Antony (fourth century) . 



From prayrr that asks that I inay l>e 
Shrltricd fiont winds that lK*at on 'Fhrr» 
From fearing when I should aspire. 

From faltering when I should climb higher* 
From silken self, O Claptain, free 
TThy soldier who would ft»ih»w 'Tlire. 

From subtle hwe of »oftenii*g thitigs. 

From easy choices, w**«ikening», 
i|[Not thus are spirits ioriihrd. 

Not this w*ay went the Cirwciltrcl) 

From ail that dims 'Fhy Cl4tH‘aiy, 

O i-amb of CJcxI, deliver me. 

Ciive n*e the love that leads the way. 

The faith that nothing can disirtay. 

The hoiK’ no disappointments tire. 

The paiision that will burn like fire. 

Let n»e not sink to be a clcwtl : 

Make me Tlty fuel. Flame of Cital. 



CHAPTER I 

GOLD, SILVER, PRECIOUS STONES 

On a hot September day in 1918, some happy Indian 
children set out to trace their mountain river to its source. 
After the rains in June and in October, the riv'ttr is a glory 
of rushing water pouring down a deep ravine ; but in dry, 
bumt-up September, it is shallow and, from below, bare 
boulders as big as cottages looked like the steps of a giant 
staircase. It would be easy, we thought, to find the 
source. 

It was a joyful, though a scorching, climb. Sometimes 
the shadowy forest on either side drew back a little and 
there were oi>cn sunny bays where the people of the woods 
come down to drink. Often the moist ground near the 
water w^is pitied with tiny htK>f-prints, and once there was 
the more exciting 8p(K»r <jf tiger. " Perhaps even now they 
arc watching us, seeing everything we do,” whbpcred the 
children, and they were aware of delicious shivers and 
hesitations. It was thrilling to think that the forest was 
full of eyes, and “ they *’ quite near and watchful. But 
never the tip of a tail was seen that day. The birds warned 
the monkey people, aittl the monkey people warned the 
other people, h»ng before the queer blue creatures crawling 
up the river-l>cti approachetl. Only the brave Malabar 
thrush, who whistles like a schoolbtjy try'ing to find a lost 
tune, waited till the curious blue appeared over the top 
of a boulder; then, with a sharp cr>' of surjmsc or disapproval, 
he flew off- 

Thc children ftmnd new delights — fairy falls and fairy 
pools and caves and dear growing things, great ferns and 
cushions of moss; but the source they did not find. A 
tree had crashed through the forest just where the banks 
were too steep to climb and the undergrowth was too 
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entangled to penetrate. The tmnk waa covered with 
orchids, and was a beautiful thing, hut it barred the way. 
Below it was a deep, clear pool. The children knew that, 
far bc>*ond, above the fringes of the forest, the real source 
must lie out under the sky in a lonely loveliness, with only 
the wind and the wliispering rushes and the marsh flowers 
to tell it of the ways of the work! below. But they could 
not go up there. 

# M 4 

We have been asked to tell of the beginning of our 
Fellowship, why it shaped as it did, and how it came to 
be a little thing committctl to the hand of Gtid. We 
cannot go back to the beginning. So we begin at the 
pool below the tree that leans across the river. 

«l 

It was a dull Sunday morning in a street in Belfast 
thirty**thrce years bcfoie tlie day when the children climbed 
their mountain stream. My brothers ajnd sisters and I 
were returning with our mother from church when we met 
a poor, pathetic old woman who was cartying a heavy 
bundle. We had never seen such a thing in Frcsbyierian 
Belfast on Sunday, and, moved by sudden pity, my brcuhera 
and I turned with her, relieved her of tlje bundle, t«>k her 
by her aims as though they had liccn handles, and helped 
her along. This meant facing all the respectable people 
who were, like ourselves, on their way home. It wm a 
horrid moment. We were only two lK»ys and a girl, *iml 
not at all exalted Cihristians, We hated ckiing it. Grimson 
all over (at least we. felt crimson, soul and Inxly of us) we 
plodded on, a wet wind blowing us alKnit, and blowing, 
too, the rags of that poor okl woman, till she seemed like a 
bundle of feathers and we unhappily mixetl up with them. 
But just aui we passed a fountain, recently built near the kerb- 
stone, this mighty phrase was suddenly fhtshed as it were 
through the grey drizzle : — 

*• (Mdf sUmr^ prttmus stmes^ wood, hoy, stuHk — ip«fj 
work shall hi made manifest : fm the day shall declare it, 
bmame U MU be remaled by fire ; md the ^e shall try emy 
mm*s mork qf mkat leid it is. If my mm*s work abide— 
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Jf any man’s work abide : I turned to see the voice that 
spoke with me. The fountain, the muddy street, the people 
with their politely surprised faces, all this I saw, but saw 
nothing else. The blinding flash had come and gone; the 
ordinary was all about us. We went on. I said nothing 
to anyone, but I knew that something had happened that 
had changed life’s values. Nothing could ever matter 
again but the things that were eternal. 

From this pool flowed the stream that is the story. There 
arc so many stories already in the world, and so many are 
splendid and great, that it is difficult to believe it can be 
worth the telling. But if only I can tell it under direction, 
it will carry at least one qxtality of clear, running water — 
sincerity. 



Brforr Cordon left Cairo on an rxpecliiion perha|Mi as hazardous 
as any man in ihis world ever undertook, he sent a short and 
characteristic letter to his sjatrr; 

“ 26 January liMJg— -I leaw for the Sudan to-night. 1 feel quite 
happy, for I say. If Gtal Ik* with us, who ran or will Ik* hurtful lt» 
me ? May He Ik* glorified, the world and the jiniple of the Sudan 
be blessed, and may ! lie the dust under I lis feet.” - G&rtloti md 
ilm ^Wan, by Bernard SI. Allen. 

Now let me bum out for GtKl. - Hrniy Mariyu. 

Ciotl, hold me on with a steady pace.' -RobrH Murray 
Met Jheyne. 


CHAPTER II 

INFLUENCES 

There must sti!l be many on earth who remember Keswick 
in the ’nineties. Perliaps they remember, too, a little old 
Bible, familiar to thousands as the only Bible the beloved 
chairman ever used. Many a beautiful Bible he bought for 
others ; but for himself he wanted nothing better than that 
shabby, podgy little volume, with its pencilled, “ Robert 
Wilson, 1858.” 

In that same little old Bible, which is with me now, 
pasted on a blank fly-leaf is a fragment from a letter : “ Follow 
no voice, not mine or any other which is not His. My 
soul, W!|tit thou only ujxm God, for my expectation is from 
Him,” W'eck by week, from March 3, 1893, till power to 
write failed, came the Ictteis, written with a fine pen upon 
thin paper, that fi>llowed the fortunes of the Convention 
movement in Britain anti overseas, and always somewhere 
there were words of loving wisdom, counsel, encouragement 
to keep first things first. These letters, that followed me to 
China, Japan, India, and the life that lay behind them, 
are among the influences that have moulded our Fellowship. 

Other words ft»Uow down the years — sometimes odd 
words. I wa.s staying at the China Inland Mission House, 
Shanghai, cn route for Japan, when, one morning after 
breakfast, the veteran missionary, Mr. J. W. Stevenson, 
Deputy Director of the C.I.M., rose from his seat at the 
end of one of the long tables, a tall figure in Chinese dress, 
with shaved head and queue. He stood for a moment 
silent, then, “ And there was much rubbish,” he said. 

Everyone understood. Part of the G.LM. compound 
was not quite finished, and where there is building there is 
rubbish. ” People will try to discourage you. They will 
say, ‘ Oh, your converts are all rice Citristians,* Don't be 
di^ouraged. Of course there is rubbish — there always is 
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where anything is l>eing done. Don’t slop because of the 
rubbish ; get on with the building.” 

On board ship, crossing from China to Japan, I heard 
another of those words that stick like burrs. I was travelling 
alone, and, much against my will, had been put in the 
first class. This wa.s the first*«das3 t.Uk: ** A missionary? 
Oh yes, you’ll have a very good time; missionaries really 
have, you know.” 

But in the Maisuye band Ictl by Barclay F. Buxton, 
saint and stddier, there was something that would have 
surprised those frieiKlIy first k l.is8 piisscngeis. No <»nc in 
Matsuye had any desire for the life they hatl dcsrriltcd. And 
yet in e\CTy land it is possible to slip into that life. God 
hold us to that which drew u.s first, when the Cross was the 
attraction, and we wanted nothing else. 

India (for a breitkdowii in Japan led to India) is a kind 
land to a new arrival, though how pe«»ple so tired (the 
while faces strike a new-comer) and so often, as it seeme«l, 
over-driven too, had time to be kind was always a marvel 
to me. But presently questions Itegaii to float up, like 
bubbles slowly rising from the Ixittom of a ptxil, and they' 
<lid not break and vanish as bubbles do. 

“Yes, it’s a bit <*f a sh<H:k,” said a nke <«ld missionary 
one day, when the talk turned to the stair of things in tlie 
Church in general. “ It’s rather a tirop fnim a mtssiim.try 
platform to this. But one gets ystti to it. At first y<iu feel 
it’s no earthly use to stay out at all ; then you rememlier 
it’# as bad at home, and you get airUHtometi t*» it and j*»g 
along peacefully. But I’ll own it’s a bit of a shock.” It 
was; and i sexm came ta know that to many of us when 
we first come out there is “a bit of a shock,” ami then 
gradually wc **gct accustomed t<» it,” and rsen tontcmi. 
But somehow wc iwcm to lose something in the proce*# — 
the fine edge of the spiritual, perhaps—and setmetimes we 
strangle our souls. And so, what was olfrrac) as comfort 
to a rankling thorn. Is there any real comfort in 
remembering that things are as bad at home? And should 
we get accustomed to it? At such times that ealm C.I.M. 
word about the rubbish and about getting on with tlie 
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work had a steadying effect ; for, though there was rubbish 
everywhere, there was good building too. 

And yet should there be so much rubbish? Our Lord 
had prepared us for some, but not for so much. The 
wheat seemed to be often crowded out by the tares. 
He had said, ** Let both grow together until the harvest/’ 
Was it that we did not know enough to know which was 
which? That must often be so, but there was another 
side to the puzzle, and it could not be forgotten. This habit 
of using evident tares as mission agents ” (an odious 
word, for should we not be colleagues?) what of that? 
** Spiritual men for spiritual work,” was far more slogan 
than fact. What of the people to whom the preacher had 
nothing to give? ** The hungry sheep look up and arc not 
fed ” — it was that often. I never suspected him of con- 
version,” was the report of a missionary on one whom he 
had to accept or refuse, ” but by all means let us give 
him the benefit of the doubt.” And he was made a cate- 
chist. But what of the hungry sheep? Where did their 
benefit come in? 

Just before I came to India, the bra\ e Danes, after patient 
waiting, had tried to clear their fields of salaried tares, and 
they had pensioned off those men and women who were 
manifestly not commissioned by the Spirit. The air was 
full of talk about this action, and many blamed it. Within 
a short time those workers had been absorbed by the 
surrounding missions. 

All this meant mucli to me, for I had been taught the 
Lord’s will for me personally in this matter, in connection 
with the work of a little mission-hall in Ireland. The book 
of Ezra, chapters three to six, had shown the way I must 
go. By holding to this line (that of using as builders only 
those who had a spiritual caill to build), the work is sure 
to be hindered for a time — ^Thcn ceased the work of the 
house of God — but in the end it goes on. And as to supplies, 
the command of the King is: That which they have need 
of, let it be given them day by day without fail. 

As years pass, one learns to fear to be unjust. Anything 
hasty grows to appear unsure, and all generalisations unfair 

B 
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and often untrue. But tiiere are impressiom which deepen, 
and sometimes, with sympathetic joy, we nee others moved 
to the same ends. At the time of writing, nearly forty 
years after these Influences first began to work, an Indian 
woman is trying single-handed to le^ the mission of which 
she is a member back to the ways of the Acts of the Apmtiea. 
She is considered unpractical — always the word for any- 
thing that crosses the usual. God’s dreamers arc always 

unpractical ** ; but in the end some of their dreams 
come true. 

And now, iti a place quite unlike a city street on a rainy 
day, another great truth was made vital. It was the gra%e 
of the pioneer missionary, Ragland. It lies on a b.ire plain 
in North Tinnc\'el!y, near a small, ruined house. The 
day had been hot, we (the Walkers of Tinne\clly and I) 
had had a rackety journey and a walk on a gtary white 
road. Nobody seemed inclined to speak, the stifling heal 
discouraged sjjecch, and we hung about the ugly little ruin 
and the depressing tombstone like wet socks put out to 
dry, to quote a perfect word for the feelings of hoi* limp 
people at the end of a blistering day. It did not seem the 
moment for anything inspiring to happen; but suddenly 
Mr. Walker, Ragland’s spiritual suert^or, broke the tired 
silence witli words that arc associated with Ragland • 

“ Of ttii plans of msuring swreerf, tint most certam is Christ* s 
oum^hecoming a com of wheat, failing into the ground md djdng : 

“ ‘ Verify, verify, / sajt unto j>ou, Ptxcept a ram of wheat Jail 
into the ground and dte, it abideth alone ; but if it die it bringeth 
forth much fruit* ** 
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al! over India who clearly discerned the true nature of 
that which shows so well on paper, but must bring tears 
to the angels* eyes if such glorious beings can weep. Some- 
times, in our little comer, the stiffness that confined the 
weekly mission prayer-meeting was broken tlirough, and 
fustiness fled, and there was a quickening and freedom and 
fresh mr. It was not discouragement that moved these 
men : it was sorrow, and, though I knew so little then, I 
was wholly with them. This ice and this formalism, how 
melt them? how kindle these dry sticks? One hardly 
ever saw in the churches or in their network of organisation 
anything approaching a fellowship with our Isold’s Cross 
and Passion. The love that should fuse us all together 
was simply not there. 

Why was it so? People referred me to the Epistles of 
St. Paul and quoted Wcstcott about our habit of uncon- 
sciously clothing the early centuries in light. This was 
salutary. But there was no way to evade the questions 
that persisted : Why are these thing.s so? Is the reason 
some lack in us? Do we love the people enough? Does 
the love of the heavenly Lover pour through us to them? 
Very early in Tamil reading one comes upon a proverb, 
“As the thread, so the garment; as the mother, so the 
child.’* Was this loveles-sncss only ourselves multiplied? 

Wc grovel among trifles and our spirits fret and toss. 

And above us bunts the vision of me Christ upon the Cross. 

Did the vision bum above us? There were some who 
had shone in the missionary sky like those great white 
stars that hold us in wonder, so pure and so glorious do 
they appear among the hosts of lesser stars. Part of the 
joy of missionary life Is to learn to know (through the most 
vital of missionary biography) the starry souls who shine 
now in other skies, and there were some shining like thdt 
among us then. But as a company of people set apart 
for a special purpose, we were, it seemed to me, just dim. 
There did not appear to be anything burning about us. 
W'c were decorously smouldering, wc were not vehement 
flames (were we aflame at all ?) and I knew that I burnc^d 
most dimly of all. 
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** I realise that I have scarcely begun. I do not think I 
would dare to call a missionary yet.** (A South 

Indian missionary wrote this recently in a private letter 
which 1 am allowed to use because it speitks the thought 
of more than one earnest heart.) ** I have stood, as it were, 
on the edge of His sea of sufToring, and have hastil> diverted 
myself with something else, lest He should call me to enter 
that sea with Him. And yet there is nothing I long more 
to do. To me there is no more tragic sight than the average 
missionary'. A Hindu bowing down to his itiol leaves me 
unmoved beside it. We have given so mucli, yet not the 
one thing that count.s; we aspiie so high, and fall so low; 
we suffer so much, but m seldom with tlhiisi; we have 
done so much, and s«» little will remain ; we have known 
Christ in part, luid have m efi’ectively banii'adetl our hearts 
against His mighty love, which surely He must ycaro to 
give His disciples above ail |>eople.” 

Far more than anything in these to whom we were sent, 
this dullness, this dimness in ourselves came with a shar}) 
surprise. India is a land where it is fatally easy to live 
easily. 

Those were ignorant years, but the thoughts that came 
coloured that which was to be, and so they l>e!ong to the 
story of our g*»ld r<*rtl. And a little old |K»cm that I have 
rarely heard quolctl, one of Traherne’s, wiitten some lime 
before 1674, so ijersisictl in rcturring iluti I copy ti now : 

Hw ranjrst lovf, UU inftnitr cir»irrii. 

IIw livilig* riicllrw* micl ilrvuariiiM tim* 

Iki liigr tfs smi irrvrniH ir«|iiifr 

A kivr *tts it dr^iir 

Wc loiii *iiid f*irr!rn.i^ nrr, 4iid m iiirly iliififc 

Vinm thr hIwichh %prmH ^^hrtr.ii drifil.t 

I^d Hr iwi Irivr m ctHild l#r t iitiiriil j 
We wreictiCT me imlilTrrrtif* 

nrii dleaitn my mut^ In be ifidifTrrriit ; 

Set fortli lhy»elf umia tliy wliolc rxlmi* 

And all ibr glory i>f Iii» f»f ine* ^ 

Who for ibee Uvm^ mhm fm ttier dirt* 

** 'Tis dmtAf my «n»/, to -that is surely a 

deachleKi word. 




I pray Cioi! to kfep alive a band of Puritam, for they aic the 
ones that make the best miaationaries all the world over. Surely 
what we want now is more fire. I do not sec much sign of it, the 
fire that comes from tribulation and pemecuiion I mean. Would 
that the Union (Cambridge Christian Unionl had not such an 
easy time of it now I Let us promote a foreign camiiaign again. 
Where arc the prophets with the vision of the woild’s nerd f Let 
them arise and call the Movement to go forward. 

He himself, In the singleness of his purposr, slripfsed hh life, with 
something of sternness, of all that was siiperfluoui or unrelated 
to the work in hand. 

His subordination of all things to the single aim was absolute. 

Better a thousand times effective peculiarity than ineffecti%*e 
ordinarinow.— jD. M. I'homton: A SMjr in Mmiomrj Jdemti md 
MithedSf by W. H, T. Gairdner. 

To set out walking (the aorist marking a new departure) in a 
way worthy of the Lord (& nil meeting qf His wishes (lloL i. lo).— 
Bishop Moulc : Cotossian Studies. 

Renew cnir force, O I.ord, that waRitiR 
A tireless war against the foe, 

We may together fijeNtattl go, 

Undauntro by his angry raging. 

O Spirit of Pemer and Ia»ve, enhihl «t, 
valiant Spiiti of i>t»« ipimr. 

Turn 'Itiy bright fare on u* and shine. 

And shame our dulness, and uphold u« 

Thou liasl not given the spirit of fear : 
l*hc %«»rd is strong, be of good cheer, 

And "IliKiu art here. 


CHAPTER HI 

TO ALL MEETING OF HIS WISHES 

One evening, towards the close of 1898, three Indian sisters 
and I were on our way from a town which was then, and is 
now, given up to idolatry. In the river that flows by the 
town, while groups of Brahmans stood on the flat roots of 
their houses and stared down disapprovingly, Walker of 
TinncvcUy had baptized a young man who was to become 
a power in the district. This man had asked us to take his 
wife home with us and teach her how to win souls. He 
followed our bandy now as it trailed along, and coming 
close up to its open end, he said to his wife, “ Give me 
your jewels. What docs a winner of souls want with 
jewels ? ” The girl unfastened her earrings, chains and 
bangles, and gave them to him, smothering her astonish- 
ment. In this simple way what was known as the jewel 
question was bom. For, as the girl gave her jewels to her 
husband, I saw an expression of intense interest pass over 
Ponnam^’s face (I quote now from the story of her life) : 

And she told me that, on the evening before, while she was 
speaking in the open air, she had overheard a child say to her 
mother that when she grew up she would “join that band 
and wear jewels like that sister '* (herself). The words had 
smitten Ponnamal. She felt this was the last impression she 
wished to leave upon anyone’s mind; she had gone to her 
Lord about it, and the answer that came to her was this : 

Thou shalt also be a crown of glory in the hand of the 
Lord, and a royal diadem in the hand 01 thy God,” She did 
not atrgue as to the meaning of these worcte. She saw in a 
flash herself, unjewelled, a marked woman among her own 
people, an eyesore, an offence. But, and the Joy of the 
thoi^ht overwhelmed her, not so to the ^rd her God. 

When we went home she took off her jewels. How minute, 
how inoffensive the words appear now, set down in one short 
sentence, but every syllable in them burned for Ponnamal 
and for us who stood with her. 
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A few-very few but, to the smrtied and indignant eyes that 
watched, it was ominous—** inebriated with divine love, eager 
to forsake and defy the spirit of the world,** stripped themselves 
of every weight that thi^ might the less laden run the race that 
was set before them. One who had a long strug^^le with her- 
self told me that she had never gone to sleep at night without 
her hand on the gold chains she wore round her neck. “ If I 
had loved my Saviour more, I should have loved my jewels 
less,” she saiil. The last to do this difficult thing had a hard 
time aftri wards: she was taken from us by her jjeoplr, and 
suffered many things. (She was, in fact, slowly done to death 
by her *'* Clhristian ’* husljand.) None of m touched on the 
subject except when priv'ately asked what we felt, but it was 
impcHsible to speak without seeming to allude to it. 

flow vividly, as I write, an afternoon meeting in a church in 
the couniiy' comes liiick to me. The place was full, for wc were 
in the middle of a mission; an<l, lo the Indian Chfisttan, 
meetings are a sweet delight. Brft»re me sat row* of women, 
and, the village l»eing rich, the lolrc# of their ears, cut into 
large loops, wetr laden with ornaments. But to me it bad 
hern given that day to look ujmn CJhrist rrurified. 

Far, far from me wa.s any thought of the women’s golden 
toys; all eternity was round me, and that common little 
building %vas the vestibule therec»f. Tlirn, a* 1 spoke, I saw a 
woman rime. She told me afrrrwardt that she could not lirar 
it. Time, and the scorn of time anti its |xK»r estimates, how 
trivial all appeared! ’* I saw Him,” she said, '* naked of this 
world’s gloi^, stripped to the uttermmt ; and I %vent and tiiade 
an ash-heap of my pride,” It was IVarl she who was to 
become my sister ami romrade both in lalamr ami in anus 
This new almndonmrnt of olirdirnce made an immcniw 
difference. Things impossible Ix-forr were now undertaken 
without a thought, liie women were free from a thousand 
nets that had entangled their feet with invisible threads. Is 
there any limit to what Clod is prrparrtl to do for the one who 
loves His Son well enough to meet His lightest wish ? ** After 

these things ” — remimiaiion of the ehoiccf* of time' the word 
of the Lord came unto Abraham in a vision, saying, Fear not, 
I am thy shield and ihy exceeding great reward. After these 
thinsp— not dissimilar-” -the word was the same here 

Filteen years later, as she lay slowly dying of earner. Ponna- 
mal, recallit!^ those days, sata, ** It was to me a new emanci- 
pation. A new sense of spiritual lilierty » bound up in my 
tniiid with that experience; it affected everything in such an 
tittexpected way : it set my spirit free. 1 could not have done 
dbis SMEW work (the work for the temple children) if it had not 
been for the new courage that came with that break with 
cuatom and from bonda^ to the fear of man.** 
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Then the father of a young convert, a man of fine 
character, who had allowed his daughter to be with us 
(sheer miracle this), hearing of what was going on, sent a 
message to her to this effect, If I hear that you have 
taken off your jewels I will come for you.” Arulai (Star 
is her name in other stories) knew that if he took her away 
he would at once have her married to a Hindu. Such a life 
would have been death to her. It was a tremendous 
decision that she made at the foot of the Cross that day. 
But nothing anyone could say could shake her. She had 
seen her JWoved, her Redeemer, On His brow was a 
crown not of gold, but of thorns. His hands and His feet 
were not jewelled, but pierced. She had seen Him. Gould 
she follow Him adorned vdth gold ? 

We were to go to camp that night. She and I were 
travelling by bullock-cart, and her father was to wait by 
the roadside and lake her home if she was not wearing her 
jewels. How slowly that cart crawled, but the minutes ran. 
Our hearts were tense ; wc hardly spoke. We lay very close 
together on the mattress spread in the cart. Should we ever 
be together again ? 

A tail form loomed up through the darkness. The cart 
stopped. A hand was thrust into the cart. “ Your father 
could not come. He sent me,” said an old voice. It was 
Star’s grandfather. 

** For my father, this parcel,” she saud, slipping into his 
hand the little parcel of jewels. 

The cart went on. What happened then in the invisible 
world? We do not know. Wc only know that something 
must have happened, for Star was left vwth us to be our 
fellow-warrior in the years to come. 

So much about so little? It did not seem little to the 
church. Sermons were preached about it. The vernacular 
press published articles on the subject, and the district rang 
from end to end with absurd stories about what wc had 
done — wc whose influence it was held was responsible 
for the deplorable affair- For no one recognized the 
finger of in this touch on the women’s jewels, and the 
men whose prestige it affected (the richer the jewels 
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the greater the honour to the family) were exceedingly 
annoyed. 

Straight into the turmoil of these excitcfd feelings came, 
in February 1899, F. B. Meyer from England. He stayed 
with us. We told him nothing. Missianers speaking 
through interpreters arc not exjiected to prol>c \ery deep. 
They preach to appreciative congregations and go away 
blessed by all. But F. B. Meyer had l>een .struck by the 
bedecked Christian women of the South. He had aisc* 
come full upon caste and debt — lauh pric kly subjects— and 
when he pleaded that the whtde burnt-offering might l>c 
laid on the altar, he named them r.xpUi tily its hindering 
things, instead of skating round them and gtsing, what 
all India !o%'es, “a spiritual address.” tiis svord.s were an 
offence. His sensitise spirit frit this at utrly. Vrai* after- 
wards he wrc»tc to us that lie had firrii sorely lempird o\ri 
that series of meetings. And small Vkondrr, Hr had 
spoken plain words, and the dc\il nccri foigives plainness 
of speech. 

To us who were left to Iirar the liiiml of the biamr after 
this most unpopular mission was o%cr, came a gieat lalin. 
We saw the road clear l>cforc us; the only thing was to go 
on. Two or three fellow-missionaries and a few C!hrtsttans 
wore one witfi us in spirit, and that was threr. Bui wc 
learned to go on unalTrcted by approval or dbapproval. 
For the matter of the jewels was only one of a serial of 
tests and disciplines; and we pro\rd the truth of words 
that wc read much later: “There is always something 
more in your nature which Hr wills to mark with the 
Qnwi#/* 

It was thus the heavenly Builder laid the foimdatiom of 
our Fellowship in obedience in %rry small matters, and 
that “ meeting of His wishes *’ which docs not wait Ibr an 
explicit command ; a wish is enough for one who loves. 
And because His wisdom chose thtis to deal with us, it 
hat schemed right to tell it just as it occurred. 

Because of that, yes chiefly because of that, we have told 
it. But a question comes and will not Ise quieted: what 
naJ^t it not mean for others, If all of ut who are scektsig 
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after a country of our own, a better CJountry, that is, a 
heavenly, lived more like pilgrims here? Those little Indian 
handfuls of gold turned to golden handfuls of help for a 
far away province in China. The Lord to whom all lands 
He spread open like a map, and the covered poverty too, 
perhaps in some little house at our very door, has ways of 
showing where He needs that precious thing which is wasted 
now, like the treasure of seed not sown, but only stored. 






CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST CHILD 

Once, out on the rough grass that stretches beyond a noted 
temple near the sea a thousand or more miles from Dohnavur, 
we came on a group of women surrounding a five-legged 
calf. One by one the women were dropping silver coins 
on the back of the calf. As each coin fell, the little animal 
shivered. The falling of the coins tickled it, the shiver was 
merely that, but to the women there was something mys- 
terious in it. So they worshipped, folding their hands and 
bowing. And the owner of the calf gathered up the coins 
with a smile, extraordinarily like the enigmatical smile of 
Mona Lisa. 

Further down on the grass we saw more animals with 
added limbs; each had its attendant who swept up the 
silver gains. 

Grass, withered and brown, but still innocent grass; air 
clear ami blue; sky cloudless; sea clean and glorious — 
but behind each little calf we saw a stark and cruel thing: 
an operation without an anaathetic on two animals, the 
one from which the limb was cut, the creature on to which 
it was grafted. The law forbids this operation to be done 
in public. No one asks where it is done or what is done, 
if only it be not done in the open street. 

And no one asks what has happened to make a normal 
boy or girl one who will be abnormal, demoniacal. And 
no one asks where the deed wa.s accomplished or the series 
of deeds that ends in the forming of character, earthly, 
sensual, de\ilish. 

In that town, which exists for the temple, there are secret 
corners. The temple itself is a secret. Once, long ago, 
.someone went up the steps and in through the door which 
opens on a wide street. He told what he saw. It was 
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children arc dbentangirdy hrighl birds and butterflies Indeed. • 

We should have been as i»thcis wtu» see without seeing, 
and never dream c»f what is being done out tif sight, if it 
had not been for what was caused to hapf>en on March 
6, igot. 1 will tell it briefly, for it has Isern told lirforr. 

Pcaricycs, a child of seven, whose father, a thoughtful 
and scholarly tiindu landowner, had rerrnily died, was 
allowed by her mother to pay a visit l€» women c»f who«e 
occupation that mother knew little. They weie sercants 
of the gods, women belonging to a temple .sacred to Perumal, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, in a sillagr tailed 
Grmt Lake. This meant that rath had t>ecii ''married 
to the god,'' and that meant drifted sin. In this child they 
saw one who could be trained to lice that life, and they 
let her see things likely to act ustom her to iniquity, and 
thus, according to the Tamil saving that what is not bent 
at five %vill be unbcndalde at fifty, tried to bend the mitid 
of this child to their purpiMcs. 

But Pearleyes recoiled fron* it all. Perhaps a natural 
perversity of character had something tet do with it ; but 









The inner court where the child etood 
alone m her fear, before hcreictpe to u*« 


** Down the viikia^ afreet »he wmlhed, 
jpiwil the temple w«ll», and no one 
atopped heir/* 

Thirty yeara afterwarda two of ua 
stood ouiaide ti^sae name walla and 
took thia photograph 
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horror of every false way worked within her, and she Oed 
Irom the evil house. Her home was in Tuticorin, a town 
on the south-east coast, two days* journey by cart firom 
Great Lake. How could so young a child go so far alone ? 

It would take much more than two days to walk there. 
She trudged off bravely. Friendly carters gave her a lift 
occasionally, and at last that valiant little thing found her 
mother’s house in the big and wicked town, one of the 
Sodoms of this province; and she flung herself into her 
mother’s arms, sure of safe haven there. 

But the temple-women had followed. They threatened 
the mother with the wrath of the gods. Her husband had 
been a devout Hindu. He had been famous as a reader 
and expounder of the religious poetry of his nation. The 
fear of the gods was upon the mother. She tore her little 
child’s arms from her neck and pushed her back to those 
women, and they carried her off in triumph. 

This decided them to marry her to Perumai as soon as 
possible, and Pearleycs overheard their conversation, and 
thought that the idiom “ tied to the god ” meant that she 
would be tied with ropes to the figure of the idol she had 
seen in the far reccs.<ies of the temple, and, terrified, she 
made up her mind to risk any punishment and tried to 
escape again. 

But .she was jealously watched — such children are of value 
to their posses.sors; there were eyes cvci*ywherc- 

Onc day — it was a day of terror for that helpless child — 
she crossed the .stone-paved floor of the temple court and, 
going into the dark inner cell where the idol was set, threw 
herself down and prayed to Perumai to let her die. 

At that time we were in Dohnavur, on the western side 
of the district, and were almut to return to Great Lake, 
our old centre in the east where previously we had been 
itinerating. We left Dohnavur on March 4, traveUing, as 
was usual then, by night, to escape slow travel through the 
heat. We arrived at our old house on the 6th. Tbat 
evening something happened in the temple-house in the' 
village of Great Lake. What happened ? 

Does the story, so familiar that it has ceased to be flnesh 
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and vivid to «s, tell what happened there ? And behold an 
angel of the Lord, saying. Arise up quickly. Pcarleyes saw 
no angel, heard no v«»kc, but someone must have touched 
her and said, Follow me. For she ftdlowed, and no one 
saw her. Down the village street she walked, past the 
temple walls, and no one stopped her. Across the stream, 
through a little grove of palms and on to the village beyond 
she ran, and then stood waiting. There a kindly woman 
found her, like a lost lamb looking for its fold, and she 
took her home for the night. 

But she dared not have kept her an hour longer. “If 
you had not come I should ha%T taken her back to the 
temple-house," she said. " An ev il place is the temple- 
house. It is good that you are back." 

The child told us things that daikcned the sunlight. 
It was impossible to forget those things. Wherever we went 
after that day we were constrained to gather facts about 
what appeared a great secret traffic in the souls and bodies 
of young children, and we searched for some way to save 
them, and could find no way. The helpless little things 
seemed to slip between our fingers as we stretched out our 
hands to grasp them, or it was as though a great wave swept up 
and carried them out to sea. In a kiiul of desperation, we 
sought ftir a way. But we ftiund that wr must know more 
before we could lu*pc to find it. 'fo graze u|Hin the tips 
(of herbage) is the 'famil synonym lor sujiciruial know- 
ledge. If we were to do anythtiig for these ththltrii it was 
vain to graae on the tips of faits; it totik years to do more 
than that. 

When at last we had learned things of whkh we were 
sure, we told them. We couki not tell them fully. And 
why diould we? We told what we could and left the rest 
to intuition and a compassionate imagination.* 

* ** We clare not do more than allude to the fact that children are 
up attd krat in many of the idol temple* for the vtk«t purfMaie*,** 
wroee the Rev. Wuliam Pakenham Walsh in iSSa. Wr came upon hi* 
ttttkr old bodk in 1910. But in 1937 something imare than aiiuaicHi 
impeainid. M«tk$r Imm and Slmm. tm Gmi* tore veib front ihr Hire of 
tmnpk Hie autliior ci ibme book* had to suBer. She did itoi ewre how 
sIm suSbrnd if cmly woman or child could he helped thmrtw. sybe dkl 
mH prafeas to $b0W India m a whole. Great beautify firidh of Indiati 
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The things that wc saw haunted us. They are endurable 
now only because, as time goes on, something is being 
done towards their ending, and because of the certainty 
of their utter annihilation at the coming of the Kong of 
Righteousn<»s. ** With cause that hope sustains thee — 
(often the words spoke). “Dagon must fall.” And after 
the children came, we learned to live two lives. The 
haunted one was pushed far underneath. Gaiety, not 
spectres, should walk in the children's world. Sometimes 
we felt as though the things that we had seen and heard 
had killed for ever the laughter in us. But children must 
have laughter round about them. Some guests to Dohnavur 
see nothing but the laughter side, the joy of flowers and 
babies; but a few sec deeper, and it is for such this book 
is written and to such the word will come, Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of these ye have done it unto 
Me. We discovered nothing by asking questions. To ask 
was to close every door. To be foreign in dress, food or 
ways would have been to lock those doors, the only doors 
to knowledge. We learned by quietly sharing as much as 
we could in the life of the people, by listening, not by 
questioning. Ponnamal, one of the three Indian sisters of 
those early days, used to travel with me, and together we 
stayed in some wayside shelter, often only a roof on pillars, 
or with a convert girl who had married and lived in a 
temple town. Once we camped in a byre in a city slum, 
and Ponnamal, who had never slept on a dirty floor, com- 
forted herself by remembering Bethlehem. Wherever a 
mat could be spread on the ground, there wc stayed for as 
long as we could stand the noise and glare and heat and 
smells. 

I wrote to missionaries all over the Province, trying to 
find some way to reach the children; but no one could 
tell me of any way. Some questioned their existence: 
Government blue-books occasionally alluded to them, but 

life arc umouchotl. She told what is harder to tell, because the one who 
tell* it is misunderstood even by those whom she seeks to serve. Of the 
heart behind they know nothing. We who love India and yet Ibvc 
truth, we understood. 
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bussy rmssionaricat have no time to read blue-books. We 
ourselves knew nothing of those books till long after we 
were embairked on the work. But there w'cre two who 
wrote words of valiant comradeship: one an S.F.G. 
missionary to whom had been given a child who would 
have been sent to a temple had he not tadten her; the 
other an American woman who was %'cry deeply moved. 
But neither she nor he could suggest anything hopeful. I 
had one other memorable letter. It was from the daughter 
of a Government olKcial. She had saved a child who had 
grown up to break her heart, but she was quick with 
sympathy. Her letter was a treasure to me. a little 

later, was one from an L.M.S. veteran. These four Icitiars 
were aO the human cheer that was granted in those early 
days. The thing that we wanted to do ap|K?arrd to be 
impossible. It was alt disap^mintment, and never a little 
one saved. But is it In vain, says the old Tamil proverb, 
if the heart of God's servants bum and smoke? No, it 
cannot be in vain. 







CHAPTER V 

UNDER THE OLIVE TREES 


Ahd now a great urgency was upon us. We thirsted for the 
strong succour of prayer for the children. We were still 
itineratizig, camping in different parts of the district, seldom 
for long in one place, learning all we could wherever we went, 
becoming daily more burdened. 

We were camping in Dohnavur,* then a bare, sunburnt spot 
out on the plains under the mountains to the west, a huddle 
of huts and small houses round a fairly big, whitewashed 
church with, beyond low mud walls, an old ramshackle 
bungalow built of mud bricks and visibly falling to pieces, 
when two friends, Ella Crossley and Mary Hatch, whose work 
was at that time a power in Ancoats, Manchester, came to 
stay with us. 

They asked me to tell what I could of things just as they 
were. There was no time to sit down and write a book — 
there never has been time for anything so leisured — 
but they suggested putting together some home letters 
already written, and so Things as They Are began with the 
ordinary missionary day of the time before the first little 
temple-child came. But it soon reached the place where 
words seemed of no use at all. 

*• What thou scest, write.” But how? How write anguish ? 
It catmot be written. It can only be felt- Desperate tides 
of the whole great world’s anguish ? ” No, not of the whole 
world’s. Only God could endure that. India’s anguish was 
enough for one human heart. How draw others in to share 
even a pulse-beat of that grief? 

* Rhyme Doh with No 

#1 nm I# Ah 

Ur Ml the same wora as m Uf of the Chaldees* foimd alH over India and 
city, tovm, village* 
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On a day when any words that I could find sccmetl wholly 
inadequate, on a page tom from an old cxcrcisc-lxxik some- 
thing was written down, with no thought of print : - 

TIkri shall have %¥ortls^ 

But ai this rofi^ that ihoa must fiwt l>r tiwrurcl, 

Buriiircl by rrti rmbrrt a «ftr« rri 

Sr«>rchr«l by firrir lirais anti^’Hithrriiig %titib that t%%rep 

HircHiglt all ihy larryinfi itirr 

tfimi r»ki clrlip^hlt. lhah iiittl llir aritrni firr 

the hrart Wfoir ilir fh»w 

Of frrwnt lava Wmildii ihoit ratr|ytb\ 

As fraiii plriisant fuiistiaiiis^ ll«m in firr? 

And so at l.Tst words came. But (hey seemed like %wrd* of 
straw. To the Mighty One a mere blade of grass is m 
wcapon—this Tamil proverb Ijeeame the s|jerial word of the 
Dohnavtir book's a.s eat h s%“ent out. And im»%v that we are a 
community, with a single heaii and puipise, we bring 
each book or iMKjklet in Engliih or in 'ramil, i« the Sfighty 
One, before it g»>rs out, and again after it returns to us fVom 
the Press and, laying it on the ficM»r in our midst, we pray, 

T».ke ilii* ixtok in Thv wnuntlrd ! tAiid, 

J|rsu», t.«>rd »>f (liilv,tr>', 

Ijct It go forth at Iliy innanantl, 

U>c It a* it plraw'tli ‘Itii-r 

Ehwi of rarth, but 'Hiy iliwt, 

Bladr «f graiw in I hy f lanti .» twifwl, 

Nothing, nothing It Ik- 

Ihirgrii anti rtiin kriurd, <) I.4Jril, by I her. 

A few years afterwards, Mr, F. R. Hemingway of the Indian 
CivB Sers icc a.‘>krtl for notes abnut the hu ti wr bail disi o% cred. 
He had been at first indignant, brlirvtng the IwMik {Ihiags m 
Th^ An) to be untrue. But he w.is as honest a* hr wa» 
brave, autid he began to sraith for himself, and soon dis- 
covered the tmth. He betamr our strong friend, ami stood 
by us to the end. ** la^t them Ik* as dr>' as dust/* he said, 
spealding of the notes he wanted just the facts.’* I w^ste 
them down as dustily as I could, but they were tcffibic 
reading. He put them before the Governor of the Madras 
Presidency, who was homfied. He had no idea that such 
thifi^ could happen under the rooft of the city where he 
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lived and of many another city in South India, and in 
many an innocent-looking country town and village. How 
end them ? He could sec no way. 

In Bombay and Calcutta reformers were at work, but the 
subject bristly with difficulties, and action at that time 
appeared to be impossible. Mr. Hemingway, who had 
beloved children of his own, could not forget. ** Write a 
Jekyll-and-Hyde story,*’ he said ; “ this thing must be 

smashed.” Again and again Government asked for informa- 
tion and once a long tcle^am from Simla demanded it 
urgently. It was always given, but privately; Government 
promts^ not to mention us, lest publicity should make it 
harder for us to save children. And slowly things began to 
move; they are still moving, A distinguished Indian woman 
has of late been chief mover in South India. But we have 
learned since 7'hings was written that something more 
powerful than tire best-framed law is needed. Whatever 
the law, the rescue of the children must go on in quietness. 

We had found that the children in peril belonged to five 
groups; and, in spite of what has been done to end the 
wrong, this is true still, over large tracts of country. For 
India is vast, and peopled by many millions. Superficial 
writing is folly. To say that an evil is rapidly disappearing 
does not make it disappear- But it charms the devil, who is 
never so pleased as when he and his doings are underrated 
or ignored. 

Children are dedicated to the temple because of a vow, or 
in obedience to a family custom, or in order to escape from 
some social entanglement caused, for example, by an out-of- 
caste alliance. Often a poor widow or a deserted wife of 
good family, faced with the impossibility of marrying her 
child suitably, marric.s her to the god. Sometimes lack of 
money to perform the death ceremonies required by the 
caste tempts a mother to part with her child for her husband’s 
sake. And whenever a caste child is without protectors, 
there is danger. In certain parts of India caste is not 
considered, but in the South it is. 

Everywhere there are men and women on the watch for 
these children. The sale of a child is illegai ; but money is 
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not passed in public, and the necessary proof cannot l>c 
obtained. The woman who buys the child calls it her own 
daughter, and can easily get witnesses to prove the relalkm- 
ship. We have rarely known a lemple-woman adopt only 
one chikl. Most have .sesera! ; and there were thoiHattds of 
lemple-womrti in this single Fresidemy, It was (and it is) 
an ovci whelming thought. 

But do numbers paralyse sensation ? We saw a t hiki of 
six one day. She was brought to tr>' to dtaw our Uitlr girl 
away from us. She was a gentle thing, with large, sofl brown 
eyes and the daintiest, prettiest ways. She k»okrd wistful 
not unhappy, only w’istful -and there was the aloofness of 
one already set apart. We streithetl out our hands i« her; 
she smiled as though across a deep ravine. We could not 
go to her. She could not tome tt» us. We never saw her 
again; but we heard that she bet ainr a vriy noted srivaiit 
of the gods. 

There was am»iher. We vsere m»t tonsi imis of any spate 
between us. She sat on my knee, and Imiked up v%iih 
smiling eyes. But she disap|»eared. We fouml her at last. 
And now there was a chasm. She .shrank away, her Utile 
face shadowed by hnrrtjr and feat. She had Iwen mairirtl 
to the god of the temple tif Ji»yuiis (aty, six intlrs from 
Dohnavur. They had fastened a garland ol puik flowers 
round her neck, and told her u was her birihtlay. Hut under 
the flowers was a small gt»ld token that tnraiti marriage io 
the god. A priest tmu bed it in blessing, the stdi pink jieials 
were not sweeter than the gentle little Ia» e. 

It is unbearable. I know it. h frrU tiurl to tell «*f it. 
And yet how ran the reader enws the sea and walk in this 
new road with us without at lr.vst some knowleslgr of ihr 
road? I do not want to harrow for harrowing** sake, but 
I do earnestly desire to draw the heart that ran sarc for a 
child into fellowship, and hold it fast to the road's end. 

People, in their kindness, used to try to dtsirari tts from 
this that could not be ibrgoiteii. To l>e with them, hearing 
tbdbr taUt, so clour and friendly, reacliiig their bmsks, looking 
M their pleasant thin^, was like being in some clean gneeti 
field hill d'blcaaed fiowtns. Bui every nt»w and then the face 
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of the field would fall in and discover a vault below ; and in 
the vault chains and darkness and the souls of young children. 

One night — ^wc cannot forget it because the face of the field 
peeled off so suddenly, and the vault wa.s so hatefully black — 
we found ourselves in the presence of one of the men who 
control this secret traffic. Half animal, half demon, not man 
at all, he sat, a coiled mass of naked flesh, in a huge armchair, 
watching us with snake-like eyes, and waiting in silence for 
us to speak. The window-shutters of that upper room were 
closed, though the night was hot; the room was full of 
sickly fumes; a yellow flame flickered in a comer. It was 
an evil room. We could not speak, but turned defeated and, 
climbing down the steep and slimy stairs, escaped into the 
cleaner air of the street. We had heard that he was a great 
sadhu, this Jeer — lately head priest of a Benares temple — and 
had hoped that he might be one to whom we could appcal. 
Such hopes arc froth. 

But words are froth too; the dc.solation of the children 
who had no deliverer, the wrong that we could not redress, 
the fear, the cold dcadness of forced sin, how little of this 
could be shown tlicn, can be shown now. 

At last a day came when the burden grew too heavy for 
me ; and then it was as tliotigh the tamarind trees about the 
house were not tamarind, but <»Ii\e, and under one of those 
trees our Lord Jesus knelt, and He knelt alone. And I knew 
that this was His burden, not mine. It was He who was 
asking me to share it with Him, not I who was asking Him 
to share it with me. After that there was only one thing to 
do : who that saw Him kneeling there could turn away and 
forget? Who could have done anything but go into the 
garden and kneel down beside Him under the olive trees? 
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CHAPTER VI 

DEAD BABIES 

A FEW days after that hour under the olive trees, our first baby 
was brought to us straight from the hands of a temple- 
woman. She was a little, fragile, creamy-coloured thing, 
like a delicate wax doll. Soon afterwards two more came. 
The bar that had kept them from us was down at last. 

A Swedish pearl-fisher has told of the finding of his first 
large pearl. “ I sat there for hours holding this precious 
thing as if I were nursing a baby [that’s what pearlers call 
them, babies] and fairly seeing visions.” We, too, saw 
visions — visions of these three grown up. Within a year all 
three babies died. 

Before that, Mr. Walker, who had been home on short 
furlough, had returned. He had to leave his wife, as she was 
not well enough to come back so soon, but he brought my 
mother with him, and she took the htllc ones into her arms 
as though they had been her own grandchildren. All will 
go well now, we thought ; but she, who had brought up seven 
children, was baffled by the delicacy of these tiny infants. It 
was a different matter %vhcn our children’s children came — • 
beautiful healthy things — but that joy was years distant then. 
We did not know till we learned it by sorrowful experience 
that many of these sent to us had not had a fair chance. The 
shut-up life of the girl-mother, the sorrow shadowing the child 
bom after its father’s death (as these first three had been and 
others were) heavily handicaps the little life. The distressing 
death ceremonies, the severe penance meted out so 
unsparingly to the widow, her own abandonment of grief — 
these miseries do not make a healthy background for any 
young life ; nor docs the still darker shadow of wrong that 
lay behind some. 

And yet, as we try to answer the question. What holds 

33 
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you, Indian anti Ensflhh, so very close together? we count 
those days among the most l>inding. ** Fear is a cold thing,” 
said tny mother one night, when a f|tiii k call sent me flying 
to the nursery and the hot night seemed to shiver. Anxious 
vi^ls, the t hill «>f feat, the tain of teats, of such strange things 
gold cords air inadr. And they are made of hope, the h«»|»e 
that refuses to despair. We were ttflen trmptetl to despair. 
“ But what hast thou lacked with me that, ttehold, thou 
seekest to go to thine own country? And he answ'rred, 
Ncuhing; how belt let me go in any cvtse,” If w.»s oftrii like 
that. There was nothing lat king in the hue that we folded 
round the children, hut we could not undo what had Iteen 
done before they tame to us, nor ccnild vie create suitable 
food. We had tut dm u»r. X« fmter-mmhrr svouid help us 
in those rally days “ It was not the * usiom ” and tlierr 
are some (itildtrn whti> < annot thrive on any artifu ial f<»od. 
One night, in desperattoii, I went to the C!hrtstian cpiarter of 
the village at »»iir eastern gates. (On the western side ihete 
is another village, it w-as wholly Hindu then ) It wax 
Clhristmxs Eve, the village c hurch w.is lighted up and j»eoplr 
were carrying palm«hr:im lies and strings t»f coloured pa|>i!*r 
for dec orations ; the biiihday of the (Uiild was in rvrr>'oiie’.s 
thoughts. In my arms was a sic k haby. I held it c lose ami 
tried to soothe it as I srmght for some tiuaher who, ho love of 
that little Clhild. he.avrii’s gift of love to us, would help this 
piteous baby vshosr weak vsails sm»ur my lir.iri. But I 
could not find one. It seemed lo«» sad to lake it back 
uncomfortcd that C:hiisimas Eve. 

And now to the wtuld in general loo'king cm, not unkimlly, 
wc apfirared to Ijc failing badly. Where were our lio|>rs? 
Dead with the* dead liabirs. withering with the wiihrrttig 
children? We could not give up ii never came into our 
mindt to do *o~~biit we vserr somritmrs sorely templed to 
discouragement, and then alvs-ays what held us in tonfklrnrr 
and peace was some word that was given to us and that we 
kept in the midst of our heart, a word that was life to u« and 
heatlth to all our flesh. Frsur not, little flock, for It ti your 
Fidlier** good ploisure to give you the kingdom, was one of 
tlMBie words life and health. When all looked hopdeiw. 
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we looked back to it : Remember the word unto Thy servant 
upon which Thou hast caused me to hope. A few years 
later, a sensational law-suit dragged us into the public gaze 
and set tongues talking for hundreds of miles all round our 
quiet, hidden home. Publicity is the worst possible thing for 
work of this sort. For months afterwards it was harder than 
ever to save the children. Doors opened after long toil one 
by one were silently, stealthily shut. Had unseen alert 
watchers been warned to beware? It seemed so, and 
as child after child whom we all but had in our arms was 
spirited away we had moments of keen distress. Then 
another Scripture came, and with great might succoured us : 
Shall the prey be taken from the mighty, or the lawful captive 
delivered? But thus saith the Lord, Even the captives of 
the mighty shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
shall be delivered: for I will contend with him that con- 
tendeth with thee, and X will save thy children. Who can 
fathom the consolation of such a word ? Earnestly then our 
hearts answered, C’onlirm to Tiiy sei\ant that promise of 
Thine.* 

And it was confirmed, though it was never easy to find the 
special child that wc exist to save — the child in temple peril — 
and as we could not take all who needed care, wc had to try 
to keep to those for whose rescue wc were specially com- 
missioned; but more than one baby fold was opened 
about that time, and many little ones as needy as these of ours 
were gathered by others into safety. 

With the coming of each new child we learned a little more 
of the private ways of this dreadful underworld of India ; but 
it was a long time before all the secret sources of traffic in the 
bodies and souls of children were uncovered, and as we 
penetrated deeper and deeper into the under life of the land, 
and came upon things that were hateful even to know, we 
learned what F. H. Meyers meant by fierce and patient 
purity : “ Yea, Lord, I know it, teach me yet anew with what 
a fierce and patient purity I must confront the horror of the 
world.*’ We can only touch evil by virtue of the cleansing 
blood. Nothing but the white fires of God’s holiness suffice 

• PS. csdx. 38 (Kay). 
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for such contact. Mo%<* out fiom the full stream of Clalvary 
and y«iu know ytnirsclf not only drlrntclcss, hut siatiicd. 

Once our fiicnd, F. R. Heminjfway, kern to give us a little 
relaxation, and kiu>wing how we taied f<»r Inwiks, sent one 
which was partly a .study of the seam^ side of Hlr in the West. 
We could not leatl it. We had enough to d»i with such 
<‘ontat If. in the onlinary way ol duty, aiul we told him so. 
He .sent us Lanoe Falkoner’s Itjsely little, almost unknown, 
C>>fi/iu „\W/ then, ami the tile ol faissard But nr- Jones by 
his w'ile, and olhei giwHl things. Sm h fiirntls and sm h txKiks 
were like tc«il winds, they tairietl us into nrs% air. In the 
Life of Burne-Jones we t ame u|«j»n an aiiesting paragraph ; 

** iIes|K>kr of the joy his ait had given him, ol how he had 
striven for iKMUiy ami goml vvork in it, ami hatl hopetl to 
inllliirme hts Irllow-t leaturrs in ImuIi the-e tlitrt tions, hut 
that he had to ir* ugnisc hovv .small, d not absolutely nothing, 
Ills influent c had been. It was like a .summing up of his 
whole life {Mr. Hatl^ wiiies;, and as we sat in the tiusk, his 
white fate and the 5olrmnit> i»l his vttitr gave me a feeling of 
awe. I fiied omror lwi« e to i oinliai hn vii ws, hut he would 
have none of it. Ditl I not see, he s.ud. that ilie {veoplr who 
profoMwd the greatest admiiation loi his work were r(|uaUy 
enthusiastic alM.ui that whose prim iplrs hr hehl in the 
greatest aliomination ^ 'Fo this I had nothing to answer, as I 
knew it to be line. .Stub bitter draughts ol srrining taihire 
arc floured out in all ages lor ilawr to whom the wc»ik is 
appointed of t aiiviug on the lasting iiaditi*»ns of the ssoild.” 

I hardly kmwv whv this smtemr thing to mrimtry ; see 
had never thought of influeming t.theis in the Iliiiiie-Jonr« 
sense of the wotil, and we hatl mn stniglil their apfucnal, 
tJiough sympathy, when it tame. wa.s suih a i heer that the 
least little word t>r hwik was treasured. And our case was 
dtfforent too, for w'e had no canvayes invwdrd with lirauty 
to offer to anyone— A e# as though / hud ainaifjf Attatmd, wm 
written in large letters over everything %ve touched, it i* 
written there still. And yet something in the wurds made 
them unforgettable. They struck down to reality. 

Perhaps In a sense not in the least understood then, they 
forecast what we were to find in the days when people 
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would be kind to us and interested, and pleased, and yet not 
really in sympathy and not truly understanding. To count 
on such for co-operation was to be disappointed. 

It was well to be forewarned. For the work was to 
develop upon lines that would not find general acceptance, 
and we had to leam the unchangeable truth : Our Master 
has never promised us success. He demands obedience. He 
expects faithfulness. Results arc His concern, not ours. And 
our reputation is a matter of no consequence at all. 

It was in truth a fight, and a prayer that wc met in later 
years was ours in spirit then : 

What though I stand with the winners. 

Or perish with those that fall ? 

Only the cowards are sinners. 

Fighting the fight is all. 

Strong is my foe, who advances. 

Snapped is my blade, O I.ord ; 

See their proud hanners and lances — 

But spare me the stub of a sword 



nrsr 

walkintj ilir lilinr l«>-cl*iy ; 

*^rr, h»»u ltitvri\ ihr tU|%l oj Ili% Irri. 

** C *>J ihiHt,” \%r viv hrir 

tl whirl** lh*«»us;fi i*iir fM*iil4r*l «'ilfti»m|jhrrr 
A*J*I tii'ir walk in thr ihtt k nf it, hm uii llirrr» 

“ Thr t IoihI'i air ihr liu**! i4 His Irri/* ihry #ay 

Hf* ihr aiiitrK s,ty. w'hrti ihr^ hwik at ihr 
Anti thr < rush «‘it ihr riwiiU «»l ihi% f!u%i^ stai 
As wr lull liur slruiii!:. >*♦»« Ihrl, 

Ami *iVi i w hrhia fl by ihr vinlar, 

lirm' lovriy ihr ihisi t»| ihrii Irrt “ ■’* 



CHAPTER VII 
HR 'I'OOK A TOWEL 

Near the little jungle village of Dohna%'ur, in the old 
wreck of a cx)mjx>und (haunted by flocks of noisy goats) 
that surrounded the decrepit, three-roomed bungalow, there 
were four cottages. In these, in the year 1902, the Divinity 
students of the C.M.S. were to be bestowed, and in that 
house they were to be taught by one of the finest men the 
Church Missionary Society has ever sent to India. “ Life 
is either a feast or a fast,” was one of his sayings, and for 
him it was more fast than feast. But A. N. G. Storrs had 
broken down, and to his friend. Walker of Tinnevelly, was 
committed the training of those men. There was no 
thought then of staying in Dohnavur for more than a year, 
but the chiklrcn hatl begun to come, and children cannot 
be cajted alx>ut. So the Walkers made the place their 
headquarters, attd we continued, to our great comfort, to 
live with them there. But in this I anticipate. When the 
first child came, we were, as I have told, together in Great 
Lake; but when the burden became so heavy that it had 
to be taken up, as Chapter V tells, the Walkers were at 
home. On their return they came to Dohnavur, and 
thereafter made it the centre of their work. After the work 
for the children developed we understood why this special 
place had been chosen for our home. It is several miles 
from the road, and in those days it was even more inacces- 
sible than it is now, so it was not only safer for the children 
than a town would have been, it was good for us too; for 
we were free to serve without too many interruptions. It 
was healthy (that is, for the tropics), there was no malaria. 
It was beautiful, too, bcx:ause of the mountains to the west 
of the village. These mountains were a wonderful help. 
They were so unchangeably strong and tranquil and serene 
» 39 
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that just to look at th<*m stren|fihai«l us. Often, caught 
and tangled in the throng of things, we us«l to stop and let 
their calmness enter into us, and we jjrayed that we might 
serve with “ a fjtjiet mind.*’ It was not a question of 
choice with us now. If we were to go c»n at all, wr must 
have a quiet mind. Wr had already seen more than one 
missionary break do’v%n, not Iwrausr of the < limate <»r the 
work, but because of a wearietl, fietirtl spirit tm* rushetl to 
dwell in peace. Ho tins pra\rr \s:i 5 not for a spiritual 
luxury, but for sheer nnessiiy, and *15 the children grew 
up we taught it to them, ami tried to help them also to 
sene Him with a quiet miiid, so that in all our rwms 
there should Ik* peace. 

We soon foum! that e\rr> ihtng must go do%%it l»rfore the 
claims of the chiltiren. Kvet> thing }»rison.iI had, of course, 
gone down long ag<>, but now evrty mission.iry i all had 
to be sul>ordi«aiet} tti iheM* new denuinds. 

And yet, at the liegtuntng, we sveie often tempted on 
this point. 'Ihe new work st*emetl |KMirer thati the old. 
The district wheic we h.id itinerateti is twite as large as 
Wales and twice as |Kip«lous, and Inriber ahrUI op|mr* 
tunities had liegun to t»pejr ami, apart Irom the t»rtlinary 
routine of mission-work, tails h.id begun to ifune fr*»m 
many parts of the Madr.cs !hesidem% ami l>r>oml. C^juld 
it be right ttr turn fitnn mm h iliai tnigUt Ik* of pr« 4 ti 
(evangelistic tours, ttutvetuitui meetings lor Cduistians and 
toon) ami Iwaome just nursemauts/ Jrstts, knowmg that 
the Father had gHrtt all things mio llis hamls, and that 
He wa* come from ComI and went to Ciod : He risrili friun 
itipper and laid asttie I its garments; anti tfK>k a towel 
and girdwl Himself, //c a tmel the Ia»r«l of C*lory 
dM ^at. Is it the iKttulsercaiii’s business to *ay which 
Wfsvlc is large and which is small, which untinfNcrtant and 
which worth doing? The question answered itsdlf, and was 
not asked again. It was a foolish questtetn, for the Master 
SMvts* wastes the servant's time. 

Chiidinaa tie tlie mother's feet, the Tamiis say, and 
Bybojp f^sget said, " With the venture of faith thedte is need 
exf sdUMIse^Edliie and of efibn*'* Babks are truly a voatuure 
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of faitii and, in India at least, they tie the mother’s feet. 
For there are no “ Nannies *’ here, and we had seen enough 
of the difficulties of some missionaries, who had to use 
ayahs, to teach us that we could not be too careful of our 
children’s earliest years. So we let our feet be tied for 
love of Him whose feet were pierced. 

Once an LG.S. friend asked us to join him in camp on 
the Dohnavuf mountains; he had bearers, tents, every- 
thing ready, he said; but we could not possibly go. His 
answer to our letter saying so was a huge hamper of maiden- 
hair fern from that delectable camp. We never found 
that we lost a friend because of things like this. 

And now, because in many places people were moved 
by the spirit of pity, as the trees of the wood are moved 
by the wind, and because our fellow- missionaries, especially 
in one of the cities of South India, cared enough to put 
the need of these little ones far before their own comfort 
and c^ise, a number of children were sent to us, and we 
were soon so greatly lequiring help that I wrote a round- 
robin t<s tlu‘ pastors, asking if they had any women wholly 
devoted to our and separate in spirit from the world 

who were likely to be free for such work. “ Not only have 
wc no women, but we do not know even one woman of the 
kind you want,” was, in efTcct, the answer of all. And some 
added, “ This is something contrary to our custom,” which 
was a gentle way of expressing frank disgust. It was true. 
The care of young children is not among the “ honour- 
able ” occupations of South India. 

Once a widow, who seemed to be the kind we could use, 
consulted her pastor, but was advised not to offer. “ Too 
demeaning,” he said. He did not mean it unkindly- He 
was, and is, our friend. An elderly widow did venture to 
come, and wc welcomed her with warm hope. But one 
week-^ay morning, at the busiest hour, the village church 
began to ring its bell for some extra service, and she came 
to me at once. Her face wore its Sunday expression, and 
she had her Bible and Prayer-book under her arm- Five 
distracted babies for whom she was responsible were on a 
mat on the floor at her feet urgently dema n din g bottles 
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and, because of their lamentations, I could hardly hear 
what she was saying. I got it at last. “ I wish to go and 
do God’s work,” she said, and left us forthwith to cope 
with her five and our own too, and we saw her face no 
more. “ God’s work ” meant to go to church and to 
teach or preach. To work with your hands is not “ God’s 
work ” in this part of the East, even though our Lord Jesus 
worked with His hands in a workshop for years. “ God 
didn’t make you all mouth,” we used to say to such a one. 
She would turn a shocked and sorrowful eye upon us. 
“ All mouth ! ” It sounded irreligious, almost blasphemous. 

One day, and I happened to be in the middle of writing 
one of these nursery pages, I turned to watch a baby play 
on the floor of my room. In his hands, held out straight 
in front of him as though he wanted all the world to look, 
was the small grey quarterly, published by the Officers’ 
Christian Union, with its name. Practical Christianity^ printed 
in large . letters on its face. The boy was smiling that 
superb smile of the pleased baby. Practical Christianity 
had his complete approval. 

I suppose such a thing existed somewhere at the date of 
this chapter, but it was very hard to find if, combined with 
it, what is usually called the spiritual were wanted too. 
(Not that we recognise the distinction, any more than the 
Officers’ Christian Union does.) And so, because we wanted 
our children to be taught other-worldly ways from their 
cradles, we were short-handed. And yet we had often to 
spare someone from the nurseries, for, now that we were 
on the track, the journeys to save the little ones in danger 
grew more and more frequent. There were no motors 
then to make travel quicker and easier, and sometimes the 
difficulties were increased by passport regulations in districts 
whore plague was raging. Once a confused telegram told 
of the little party in quarantine, and no way of getting 
suitable food for two poor babies (did the agitated senders 
of that telegram look for bottles of milk by wire?) and it 
told, too, of language complications, for no one there knew 
Tamil. But both those babies survived, and have grown 
^ to be fdlow-workers. It was worth that journey, with 
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all its vicissitudes, to save them. Floods, great heat, 
crowded trains when a festival was being held somewhere — 
and in South India there is at least one important festival 
every month — all these and many other difficulties have to 
be endured or overcome in such a work. And the sleepless 
care required is something any mother will understand. 
Sometimes there were temple scouts in the train. Many 
a time large sums have been covertly offered for a little 
child on her way to us. “ You can say that it died, and 
that you had to get it buried on the way.” 

But we learned to watch for loving providences, and 
never once were any of us hindered by accident, or over- 
taken by pursuers after a child whose guardian, drawn by 
some large offer of money, had changed his mind. Nor 
did any of the threatened court cases, which at first were 
frequent, prosper. We always got, if possible, a paper 
signed by the child’s guardian before we took it, but some- 
times to press for that would have been (and would be 
still) to risk losing the little one. And in any case the 
paper was worthless in a court of law, except to prove our 
bona fides. 

It was about this time that a word was given which was 
to become, like Gold, stiver, precious stones and Except a corn 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, part of our spiritual 
treasure. 

It came in this way. A friend, upon whose under- 
standing comradeship and sympathy I had counted very 
much, did not feel able to give either. Someone more 
suitable should do this special work, she said. How 
natural that was, and how true, for I knew that I was 
not suitable. 

But no one else was free to do it — “ I tell you that, if 
these should hold their peace, the stones would immediately 
cty out.” How strangely Bible phrases come sometimes, 
rismg unbidden, unexplained, perhaps apparently irrele- 
vant, but somehow they still the soul. 

But fear can hamstring the soul. And presently fear 
crept up, and a devastating sense of unfitness and insuffi- 
ciency, and I saw our tiny company strung out like a little 
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row of noughts on a sheet of paper. But Thou art 
worth ten thousand of us — an inadequate comparison, 
fitting the earthly David, bathos as applied to the Lion of 
the tribe of Judah, and yet it carried truth. What did it 
matter if we were noughts? It was for the Lord our God 
to write the figure to head that row of noughts. He Him- 
self was the Figure. And we saw our calling, how that 
we were truly of no account like to a shell disliabited 
that no flesh should glory in His presence. 

Nothing anyone thought of us could reach lower down 
than that, no one could ever count us less than we were. 
But he that is down need fear no fall. He that is down 
cannot get between God and His glory. And we knew 
then that there was nothing that He could not do through 
us if only we were nothing. 

It was then that a prayei' came that we have often used 
since in our Fellowship life. 

Oh, we’re too high. Lord Jesus, we imploie Thee, 

Make of us something like the low green moss 
That vaunteth not, a quiet thing before Thee, 

Cool for Thy feet, sore wounded on the Gross. 

And it was then, too, that those fathomless words became 
our very own: God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise; and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty; and base things of the world, and things which 
are despised, hath God chosen, jpea^ and things which are not^ 
to bring to nought things that are : that no flesh should 
glory in His presence. 



(Brother Aymon and Brother John are talking over the future 
of the Franciscan Order. Aymon believes that compromise will 
lead to larger influence. John, that if this way were followed the 
sons of Francis would, as time passed, become a new monastic 
order, conformed to set tradition, living on easy terms with the 
unchallenged way of the world. With such orders the world has 
no quarrel ) 

But in the gospel of Francis and, John believed, in the gospel 
of Christ, there was a different element : an element so disturbing 
that the world would for ever reject it but never forget it ; that 
the Church would waver for ever between patronage and perse- 
cution 

“Yours is the present. Father, for the woild will only ridicule 
us — or crucify ; nor have we the visible power for good that you 
will have. But I think the future is ours And Lady Poverty 
shall welcome us all to her mountain.” 

To Aymon’s question about the future of the world, John 
stammered, wilting a little . “I think the Church and the world 
will be one.” 

Aymon’s patience was exhausted. He spoke with sharp 
authority : “ Come down from that mountain.” 

And, as to Father Philip when first he became a novice, John 
repeated, “I have heard another voice.” — ^Vida D. Scudder — 
Brother John. 

There are some who would have Christ cheap. They would 
have Him without the ci oss But the price will not come down. — 
Samuel Rutherford. 
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We soon learned why fasting is so often associated with 
prayer (“ Food may hmder the spirit in its battle with the 
powers of darkness,” perhaps because it is sometimes so 
interrupting) and we found a way to plan so that, if there 
were the desire, it might be followed without fuss or com- 
ment. But we never made any rules for ourselves, nor did 
we follow the rules of others. We found our Lord’s enough ; 
and often then, and since, the word for a day that we had 
meant to spend apart has been. Is not this the fast that I 
have chosen ? to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens and to let the oppressed go free and that ye 
break every yoke ? Where there are little children and the 
sick and sorrowful to help, this is often the word. 

One of the earliest lessons we learned together was that 
before asking for anything we should find out if it were 
according to the mind of the Lord. The kind of prayer 
that is a pouring out of the heart is different. This, that 
was definite petition, intercession, needed preparation of a 
special kind. It needed time — time to listen, to under- 
stand, to “wait,” as the word is so often in the Psalms. 
And this is the confidence that we have in Him that if we 
ask anything according to His will He heareth us : and if we 
know that He hear us whatsoever we ask, we know that we 
have the petitions that we desired of Him. The more we 
pondered over all that is said about prayer in the only 
book in the world that can speak with authority about it, 
the more we found to make us ask to be filled with the 
knowledge of His will before offering petitions for a desired 
good. When we were in doubt about His will (as we often 
were and are) and had not liberty to ask for a clear sign, 
there was the prayer of prayers ready framed for us : Thy 
will be done, whatever that will may be. But when we are 
meant to know our Lord’s wishes, we must be shown what 
they are before we can lay our prayer alongside, and often 
our first prayer was for spiritual understanding and direction 
in prayer : — 

That which I know not teach Thou me. 

Who, blessed Lord, teacheth like Thee ? 

Lead my desires that they may be 
According to Thy will. 
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Kindle my thoughts that they may glow. 

And lift them up where they are low, 

And freshen them, that they may flow 
Accordmg to Thy will. 

We did not know Julian, the dear Anchoress of Norwich, 
then ; but later we knew her, and found this that we were 
learning had been written down by her five hundred 
years before : I am the Ground of thy beseeching,” she 
wrote, as she believed the words came to her from her 
Lord Himself, “ first it is My will that thou have it ; and 
after I make thee to will it; and after, I make thee beseech 
it; and thou beseechest it. How should it then be that 
thou shouldst not have thy beseeching? ” 

Our first beseeching ” after the children came is as 
distinct now as it was on the day it was framed. The 
thought came to make a little place for our Lord Jesus 
where He could walk about ungrieved. So we asked Him 
if we might do this, and with it in mind we tried to 
make our field into a garden and to fill it full of clearness 
and love, so that when He turned in at our gate He would 
feel at home with us. How good it would be, we used to 
say one to another, to be a little green place for Him here 
in the hot plam. 

Up till about this time “ we ” has meant a few Indian 
sisters and one who did not feel foreign but, indeed, related 
to them. We would gladly have continued as we were, 
adding from time to time to our number firom the women 
of India, but we could not find any prepared to come. So 
we began to look towards England. Of late years many 
have asked if we defimtely thought out the Fellowship and, 
as it were, made it. No, we did not. It was simpler than 
that. We were shown what to ask. We saw a pattern, 
that was all, anyone might have seen it, many have seen 
it. I write of it only because some have wanted to know 
how It came to be. 

First, then, the spiritual substance of all that we saw was 
loyalty. David’s mighty men, who broke through the hosts 
of the Philistines and drew water firom the well of Bethlehem 
because David longed for it, told us what to ask. 
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And as we went on thinking over this, we knew that such 
loyalty meant everything that heart could ever wish. To 
love our Captain so, makes for a perfect comradeship. 
*' And the three brake through ” : they knew that they 
could count upon one another without reserve to the end. 
We had learned already that unhindered prayer together 
was not just expedient, but vital, and nothing kills that 
kind of prayer so swiftly as even the lightest flicker of 
uncertainty in one about another. Perhaps that was why 
we were first shown the crystal quality of loyalty, for our 
prayer-hfe together was to become the chief thing with 
us all. And it meant depth of conviction about certain 
matters, and singleness of mind, the opposite of a scattered 
life which affects nothing : “ Better plough deep than 

wide,” the Tamil says. It meant peacefulness, too, and 
something that Buchan in one of his stories calls an “ im- 
mortal light-heartedness.” And this was worth having; 
for though India can teach us patience, she docs not know 
the secret of a spontaneous gaiety for which nothing in the 
circumstances that surround the man or woman in whom 
these bright fountains rise can possibly account. And when 
she sees it, she is sometimes drawn to ask whence the springs 
flow which feed those fountains. 

With the freshness of young leaves and buds these thoughts 
opened during those spring days of life in India, and we 
saw how beautiful the pattern was, and how reasonable. 
And now, after sultry years, there is no fading in that 
freshness. We have not found this that was shown easy 
to follow. It often appears to us that there is nothing 
except our private walk with God which is more detested 
and assaulted by the devil than just this beautiful happy 
thing, the loyalty that is the basic quality of vital unity.* 
As to others, we made one careful rule the absent must 
be safe with us. Criticism, therefore, was taboo. I could 
not forget the first time when, as a missionary (not expecting 
to meet it), this snake crossed my path. It was by the sea, 

* The words “ vital unity ” are from Westcott’s note on St. John 
xvii. 22 This unity, he says, is something far more than a mere moral 
unity of purpose, feeling, aifection ; it is in some mysterious mode which 
we cannot distmctly apprehend, a vital unity. 
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on a grey morning after storm^ while the waves were still 
sullen and fell on the shore with a heavy thud, without 
life and without resilience. Just so these words fell upon 
me that day. Many years later, a week or two after the 
little book called But went out from the IDohnavur Fellow- 
ship, Blackwood^ s Magaz^ne brought us this (Farmer is 
writing about Dr. Johnson) : I can excuse his Dogmatism 

and his Prejudices , but he throws about rather too much 
of what some Frenchmen call The Essence of ButJ In 
plain English, he seems to have something to except in 
every man’s character.” And a recent Punch' Do you 
know that girl? ” Only to talk about.” The Essence 
of But is distilled death, it carries the chill of death. I 
remember, that day by the sea-shore, wondering if, in the 
New Testament sense, love, fervent, stretched out, grow- 
ing and glowing,” was to be found anywhere on earth. 
And yet what other way of life could satisfy the heart that 
was set on living in the ungrieved presence of its Lord? 
The very thought of Him shames unkmdness. It cannot 
abide before His clear countenance. He held His friends 
to the highest. Love that does this is love indeed. Lord, 
evermore give us this love. 

It IS easy to write of the pattern now, it was not easy to 
hold to It then, when we had no one to help us. But one 
day, when the pressure to change it a little was very insistent, 
a memory glanced, like light on steel, of a word spoken by 
Hudson Taylor in a quiet room in KLeswick, in talk with 
Robert Wilson, Convener of the Convention, who had just 
been reading from the letter of the secretary of a missionary 
society- The secretary thought that his society “ would 
not refuse ” an offer from a man who believed what was 
taught at the Convention I think we should put it 
differently,” Hudson Taylor said, in his unpretentious way. 
That year the teaching had gone deep. This shows it : — 

But all through life I see a Cross 
Where souls of men yield up their breath, 

There is no life except by death. 

There is no vision but by faith. 

Nor justice but by taking blame. 
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Nor glory but by bearing shame. 

And that eternal Passion saith. 

Be emptied of glory and right and name. 

Be emptied of glory and right and name — ^Men whose hearts rose 
with a bound to the clarion call of such words — ^these, 
and these only, were the men Hudson Taylor wanted and, 
God helping him, was determined to have. And the 
friends understood each other. The shining head of the 
older man bent in grave acquiescence and his keen blue 
eyes smiled. He, too, would have put it diiEFerently/* 

We were wanting what Hudson Taylor wanted. Years 
afterwards, when the second volume of his life was pub- 
lished, we found it all there. And we put whole para- 
graphs in the Notes that we were preparing for those who 
wished to offer to the Fellowship. Still later, in H. 
Maynard Smith’s Frank Bishop of Zanzibar^ we found 
the same word, though set in a different frame; It is 
not the language of compromise which grips a man’s 
soul and inspires a faith which can remove mountains.” 

For him there was only one way of scivice — it was the 
way of the Incarnation — a man must make himself one 
with those whom he wished to serve.” 

All this, said David about the building of the Temple, 
have I been made to understand in writing from the hand 
of the Lord. As though in writing that the passing of the 
years made plainer, this was the pattern that was shown 
to us on the Mount, Gome down from that mountain,” 
cried the voices about u$. Sometimes they spoke with 
sharp authority. But, like Brother John, how could we? 
We had heard another voice. 



0 Lord, my heart is all a prayer. 

But it ji> silent unto Thee , 

1 am too tired to look foi words, 

I lest upon Thy sympathy 

To undei'Stand when I am dumb , 

And well I know Thou hcaicst me 

I know Thou hearest me because 
A quiet peace comes down to me. 

And fills the places where befoie 

Weak thoughts weie wandeiing weauly , 

And deep within me it is calm, 

Though waves are tossing outwaidly* 

Patience and comfort^ — words whose common use falls far short 
of their Biblical meaning. For in Scripture Patience is the 
patience which travels on and laboui^s on, and Comfort is 
the comfort which not only consoles, but animates and em- 
powers — ^Bishop Moulc. 

Day unto day, Lord, speaketh in lights 
And in the darkness night unto night , 

Never a dark but somewhere a song 
Singeth the whole night long. 

Oh precious things put forth by the moon — 

Let not the heat and hurry of noon 
Silence the silver song that I heard. 

Stifle the low sweet word. 



CHAPTER IX 

RAGING WINDS AND A SMALL NEST 

On the other side of the hills in South Travancore, a day 
and a half distant by bullock-cart journey, is the London 
Missionary Society’s medical mission, Neyyoor. The thought 
came to open a nursery there to which we could send the 
more delicate babies. And the doctors made this possible. 
It was the first of countless helps that we were to receive 
from the staff of that hospital and firom other medical 
missions. The Lord of Compassion will not forget them 
when He says “ Inasmuch.” 

The road to Neyyoor is sometimes unsafe for carts; as 
the little party journeyed in charge of Ponnamal on that 
September day in 1905, a hurricane tore across the plain. 
Many carts were overturned, among them were our three. 
Nurses and babies were flung out in frightened, bruised 
heaps, and all breakable things were smashed, such as 
the earthen vessels filled with boiled water for the babies’ 
food. But no limbs were broken, and not quite all the 
water was spilled. 

From that time on, these journeys were frequent — we 
came to know every slow mile of the road ; but it was not 
love’s labour lost. The lives of many of our children were 
saved by the tireless kindness of the always kind staff of 
that hospital. 

The year that followed is memorable because of the 
terrible cholera which called all of us who could do any- 
thing to the villages about Dohnavur. Night after mght 
we were in the little stricken huts, day after day, too, but 
none of the new cures was known then (later we thankfully 
used them and saved many), and what cholera can be no 
one can begin to understand who has not fought it alone, 
without a doctor, and without modern weapons. When 
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permanganate of potash was first prescribed, we found it 
valuable in prevention; we used to persuade a group of 
families, from grandparents to babies, to drink quantities 
of what they called “ red medicine ” (weak Condy’s fluid). 
They took to it (the colour helped, I think), and by this 
simple means numbers were protected. 

Year after year cholera prowls round us, but it has never 
been allowed to enter our gates. During an epidemic we 
are constantly among the people, and in the earlier years, 
when we had no help, we often had to come straight back 
to our children, stopping only to change our clothes. But 
all were kept safe, and that year (1906) a work began 
among us which was like the fall of dew on grass. And 
soon came the first of those sunset hours that have been so 
often repeated that the years are starred with them, an 
hour when the very air and the colours and shapes of the 
mountains, and the quiet palms, and the birds flying home 
over the water, seem to be glad with us, a baptism evening 
by the side of one of the shallow sheets of water that make 
our countryside so beautiful after rain. 

The first evening, early in 1907, saw a little group of 
six confess their Redeemer, and behind the calm, bright 
water, more present in a sense than even the hills whose 
shore that water washed, we saw the striped walls of the 
temples. There are joys that are unearthly in their powei 
and in their sweetness. None of us who have shared 
them can talk much about them. Music can express 
them, words cannot. Is music part of the language of 
heaven ? 

But never once have we had such an evening without a 
burst of trouble following. After these things — the singers 
had sung and the trumpeters sounded, the king had rejoiced 
and the people had kept the feast with gladness — ^after these 
things and the establishment thereof, Sennacherib, King of 
Assyria, came and encamped against the fenced cities and 
thought to win them for himself; we have learned to prepare 
beforehand for the coming of Sennacherib- Immediately 
after that baptism evening, a deadly kind of dysentery broke 
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out in one of the nurseries in Neyyoor. For five days I 
heard nothing (I was ill, and was ordered home, and had 
to go to the hills) for Ponnamal’s first letter telling of it 
was lost, it was found later, torn up and thrown on the 
road. At last her second letter arrived, a short, bewildered 
note. Sixteen babies were ill, more were sickening. Next 
day came news of deaths, one following the other so quickly 
that the little graves were sometimes dug to hold two. 
Letters took three or four days to reach us Distance seems 
immense at such times. Ponnamal wired daily then, to 
relieve the tension. One seemed to live from telegram to 
telegram 

Then news came from Dohnavur of serious illness there. 
By this time an English girl who had some training as a 
nurse had come out, but she was unequal to the strain. 
And then came the worst news of all. Mr Walker who, 
with his wife, was carrying on in Dohnavur, wrote in grief 
of what appeared to be a triumph of the enemy. The 
sorrow about the ill and dymg babies paled before that: 
sin is worse than illness and death 

But we were not forsaken- Ponnamal’s faith rose through 
those anxious weeks, and she kept all going quietly m her 
part of the work, inspiring her fellow- workers with her 
own beautiful courage. One of the little household was 
converted, and a servant we had engaged there became so 
bound to us by grief and love that nothing could ever 
loosen those bonds. He has been the means of saving 
many children since then, from the temples and drama, 
and still contmues to seek and save them. “ All is windy 
about us now,” Ponnamal wrote from the midst of the 
trial. “ But the wind will not last always. The waves 
beat into our boat ; but when the Lord says. Peace, be still, 
they will lie down. Let all your prayer for us be that we 
may rest in the will of God while the wind lasts.” And 
when one very dear child passed on, “ My little heart’s 
joy, my own little jewel-of-the-eye has gone. But Jesus 
stays with me ” 

If only we had had another Ponnamal or an English 
woman able to take charge of another nursery, the over- 
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crowding which had led to the rapid spread of infection 
would have been avoided- But we had not another Pon- 
namal nor had we anyone else able for so difficult a work. 
Should we have refused the babies and sent them back to 
the temples ? No ; that was unthinkable. Should we have 
waived the matter of gold, silver, precious stones for a while 
and, because of the pressure upon us, been contented with 
something different? But a constraint had been laid upon 
us. We could not have done that, could not do it now. 

In a difficult sea-way there may be not only the tall 
lighthouse with its great white light, but also the little, 
low-down (perhaps), coloured lights that are fastened to 
the buoys that mark the one safe way. And so it seems to 
me that often we are given not only the pure light of revela- 
tion, the light which must always be high above all others, 
but also the smaller lights of the buoys. And these lights 
are very good gifts. They may be coloured by personality, 
but if they help to show us how to steer our boat, we give 
thanks for them. And they are often books of the kind 
that are not mere paper and printers’ ink, but force — wind 
and fire and dew. Such a book came our way just then ; 
it was Arthur Nash’s translation of the Spiritual Letters 
of P^re Didon. 

“ The roads are rugged,” he wrote, “ the precipices are 
steep; there may be a feeling of dizziness on the heights, 
gusts of wind, peals of thunder, nights of awful gloom — fear 
them not. There are also the joys of the sunlight, flowers 
such as are not in the plain, the purest of air, restful nooks ; 
and the stars smile thence like the eyes of God,” And this 
came in a letter from a wanior fiiend at home, “ Faith 
has nothing to do with circumstances. It deals entirely 
with the word of God. Faith does not feed upon the 
experiences of others, though these may be a stimulus; 
its food is the promises of God.” 

No, we were not asking for too much when we prayed 
for English women ready, and more than ready — eager, 
joyfully eager — ^to do “ anything, anywhere, anywhen ” for 
love of their Lord. The future was going to ask for more 
than we were asking now. There would certainly be incom- 
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municable joy ; but there would also be prolonged conflict. 
Would one whose nature clung to a safe and comfortable 
walk on the beaten track, the approval of onlookers who 
disapprove of anything off such tracks, ever survive, much 
less be happy in our rocky life? How can she who cannot 
bear to bathe in tepid water ascend the funeral pyre ? asks the 
Tamil. If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses? 
is the Hebrew form of the same question. So P^re Didon’s 
Letters fitted the time : here was one who understood : 
“I do not want people who come to me under certain 
reservations. In battle you want soldiers who fear nothing.’* 
He wanted to prove to Christ in this icy-cold age that there 
are still hearts conquered by His beauty (and did we not 
want to do that, too?). He asked for all: “ Nothing but a 
burning sanctity will convert this unbelieving generation.” 
Was it strange that such a purpose was challenged ? Prison 
silenced Didon’s voice. Were we ready, we were forced to 
ask ourselves, for whatever was to be the answer to our 
prayer? And we then began definitely to pray that there 
might be all possible dissuasions on the home side and 
every variety of test to those who offered to us. We knew 
nothing then of the boys in peril, so our thought was only 
of women, and we prayed that anyone who could be kept 
back should be kept back. We even found ourselves asking 
that every belittling story that could shake courage or 
desire might be told to such a one — anything rather than 
to have one who was not meant for us. 

The Neyyoor epidemic did not end the batterings of the 
months; for sharpness of distress what now befell us has 
been equalled (and surpassed) only once since. Some 
whom we trusted snapped, and the staff we had leaned 
upon splintered and pierced our hand. A band of evil 
men (Christians in name, and therefore the more deceptive) 
all but wrecked everything by trying to injure the young 
convert girls who were helping Ponnamal. In Dohnavur 
a bright young woman, herself snatched like a brand firom 
the fire, was involved in a coil of trouble and, though clear 
of wrong, she became disheartened and useless in the 
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Kingdom of God ; and when there are few, each one counts. 
Then a willing and unselfish English girl, the first who came 
to help us, became engaged to a fellow-missionary, who 
had won her affections on board ship. “ It feels as though 
It should cost more than an anna to take this letter ” (the 
letter written to him), she said as she weighed it in her 
hand before posting it. It felt like that to me too. 
Another girl for whom we had waited hopefully drew 
back when she understood how unromantic our life really 
was. 

Were we surprised at the form in which the answer to so 
many prayers had come? I hardly know. But I do know 
that stronger far than the depression of an enveloping and 
almost conquering physical weariness, which about this 
time did seriously threaten to undo us, came the sense of 
a spiritual uplift, we cannot be vanquished if the Lord of 
Hosts be with us. We follow an undefeated Leader; with 
cause this truth sustained us then, has often sustained us 
since * So, standing fast in one spirit, with one soul 
joining for the combat (as Rotheiham renders Phil. i. 27), 
we went on. 

That word covers those first six years. That wonderful 
knitting of spirit which makes of several people one single 
soul had been given to us from the first. So we were 
joined for the combat. There is joy in such combat, 
though there is horror too. 

There was horror — staik horror — many a time. What 
we were learning was new to us, though it was old as time. 
Students of history know it, and have told of it We had 
not read, or if we had read we had not understood what 
they said. Now we understood. We knew that many a 
man returned from his worship in some noted temple a 
more debased man than he was when he went, and we 

* Reminiscent of a passage in Samson Agomstes continually with us 
through those months 

“ This only hope relieves nae, that the strife 
With me hath end ; all the contest is now 
Twixt God and Dagon , — 

Dagon must stoop.” . . 

“ With cause this hope relieves thee ” 
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knew that for many a woman that high, carved door was 
the open door to hell. Once a girl entangled against her will 
escaped. She found her way to a woman with a feeling 
heart, who sheltered her. She told what she had seen, but 
she was half maddened by it all, and she never recovered 
her sanity. No Hindu husband who is careful of the 
purity of his wife’s mind will suffer her even to know what 
may happen within those walls. 

To touch all this was to touch Sin in the raw. It was 
to touch something alive, responsive, resentful. We were 
caused to feel that resentment. Once, on a day of tragic 
failure to save a child, we found immense comfort in 
Samson’s 

Dagon hath presumed. 

Me overthrown, to enter lists with God* 

Me overthrown ; we were not the first who had been over- 
thrown. But, as the poem says elsewhere, all wickedness 
is weakness Dagon must stoop, 

For God, 

Nothing more certain, will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of His name 
Against all competition, nor will long 
Endure it doubtful whether God be Lord 
Or Dagon 

What great words they are, kindling like the sight of old 
banners in a church or the sound of marchmg music. And 
they are needed still, for Dagon is still upon his throne. 
The Power that planned these labyrinthine corridors and 
halls, the Power these great structures represent, fought 
then, and still fights every inch of the ground with us. 

Subterranean attempts to wreck the work became more 
and more deadly about that time; there were alarms and 
perplexities, now left far behind, and no way of getting 
advice, for there was no precedent to follow: no one had 
been this way before — ^we had crossed an invisible frontier 
into an unknown land. 

But in that land we met our Lord and learned to know 
Him. Thou hast dealt well with Thy servant, O Lord, 
according to Thy word — that old glad affirmation covers 
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all those years. He never let us lose our way, He filled 
our cup with sweetness, and for the handful of dust that 
we offered Him He poured the very gold of heaven into our 
hearts. 

There were little, private, tender refreshings too, infantile 
things that would have been nothing to the great and strong, 
but which to us were like a mother’s reassuring touch. 
“ Many there be which say of my soul, there is no help for 
him in God ” ; there was a day when some did say so, for 
they saw nothing but folly in what we were attempting — 
“ But Thou, O Lord, art a shield for me,” was our comfort 
then, and ‘‘ I laid me down and slept.” And that night there 
was a thunder-storm, and, wakening suddenly, or m the 
moment before wakening, one who was but a child at 
heart saw like a picture this: a tossed sky, black clouds 
flying wildly, chased by racing winds ; and then the appear- 
ance of a hand that seemed to come from among the inky 
clouds, and in the hand a wild bird’s nest, and in the nest 
three blue eggs. With the swiftness of a dream it came and 
was gone. But it did not fade like a dream. 

My flesh and my heart faileth — ^let them fail. For God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever. Has 
anyone ever been able to tell what our glorious Lord can 
be to man, woman, or little child whom He is training to 
wait upon Him only? 

No one has ever been able to tell it. I search for words 
like jewels, or stars, or flowers, but I cannot find them. I 
wish I could, for this book may fall into the hands of some- 
one who has been hindered from caring to know Him by 
the dull and formal trapping which our dull and formal 
thoughts have laid upon Him — strange disguise for such a 
radiance. How can I commend my Master? I have not 
seen Him yet, but I have caught glimpses. Human soul 
meets human soul, exploring feelers move out cautiously, 
albeit unconsciously, perhaps to draw back uncertain ; it is 
better that there should be a little film of distance held 
between. But sometimes it is not like that. The warning 
instinct is not there. Instead there is a lovely freedom. 
Each is at home in the other’s rooms. There is a joy in 
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that sense of sureness^ in understanding and in being 
understood. There is joy in the recognition of that which 
makes it safe to trust to the utmost of the utmost. What 
makes it so ? It is the golden quality of love perfected in 
strength. That gold is Christ. Or some sharp test takes 
that friend unawares. You see the life reel under shatter- 
ing blows ; perhaps you see it broken. And you look 
almost in fear. Thus suddenly discovered, what will 
appear? And no base metal shows, not even the lesser 
silver, but only veins and veins of gold. That gold is 
Christ. 

Without Him, Lover of all lovers, life is dust. With Him 
it is like the rivers that run among the hills, fulfilled with 
perpetual surprises. He who knows his Lord as Saviour 
and King is taken, as old Richard Rolle declares, into a 
marvellous mirth, so that he as it were sings his prayers 
without notes. Life is battle — yes, but it is music. It 
knows the thrill of brave music, the depths and heights of 
music. It IS hfe^ not stagnation. Oh, taste and see that 
the Lord is good. Blessed (happy, very happy) is the man 
that trusteth m Him. 



Hast thou no scar"!* 

No hidden scar on foot, or side, or hand? 

I hear thee sung as mighty in the land, 

I hear them hail thy bright ascendant star. 

Hast thou no scar? 

Hast thou no wound 

Yet I was wounded by the archers, spent. 

Leaned me against a tree to die , and rent 
By ravening beasts that compassed me, I swooned 
Hast thou no wound 

No wound no scar"!* 

Yet, as the Master shall the servant be, 

And pierced are the feet that follow Me ; 

But thine are whole can he have followed far 
Who has nor wound nor scar? 



CHAPTER X 

SCARS IN THE ROCK 

On November 15, 1907, Mabel Wade joined us. She was 
a trained nurse from Yorkshire, and she had about her 
something of her own moors, with their transparent air and 
the beauty of heather. Have I been here for only one 
day? she said, as we came back to the house after our 
first talk together. So have other gifts of God said, after 
perhaps a short hour or two with us. “ It is as if I had 
found my spirit’s home,’^ said one. Unity, like prayer, 
like life, may be compared to a musical chord, and I think 
it must be that our God, who knows beforehand whom He 
has chosen for us, tempers and tunes us the one to the 
other long before we meet in the flesh. Constantly we are 
astonished at the lovely commingling of the very various 
notes that make up our chord It must be*of Him. 

And now we built a new nursery, and in 1908 recalled 
the Neyyoor infants. The nurse instinct in Mabel Wade, 
accustomed to leave responsibilities to doctors^ was trifed 
in those days, when we had only medical books to guide 
us ; for children never do keep inside the pages of a book, 
and a young convert girl — the Brownie we call her in the 
story From the Forest — died suddenly of heart disease. It 
was the nurse’s first experience of death without a doctor. 
It came to her with a sense of shock that we had nothing 
to do when a person died but bury her : there were no 
formalities of any sort. Life was simple then. It is gradually 
becoming a little more complex than it was when both 
arrivals and departures were effected without official fuss. 

By this time Mrs. Walker was back in India, and the 
middle-aged babies, who soon began to be called tedlets 
because they were so comically like teddy-bears, had won 
her heart. She and her husband too had been troubled 
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about the very firm tying of our feet ; but upon Mr. Walker’s 
return he had written to Indian converts who knew the 
under-world of India, and after he had read the ghastly 
letters that came in reply, he ceased to doubt. It was 
more than worth while to turn from all else, he felt, and 
save the children. And now that the babies were begin- 
ning to grow old enough for school, he and we prayed 
for a trained Indian teacher, an evangelist at heart, for 
it is God’s truth that one loving spirit sets others on 
fire. 

And a teacher was offered to us who appeared to be all 
that we wanted, and the hardest thing we had to do that 
year was to return her to the one who had so kindly sent 
her to us. Another came, but we could not use her either, 
and we had to close the kindergarten. Looking back, I 
thmk of our apparent ingratitude to the friends who were 
so good as to try to help us, as quite the most painful part 
of the matter: we seemed to be so deplorably fastidious 
that we could only wonder they went on being friends 
with us, as indeed they did. But it was as though some- 
thing in the place acted as touchstone and declared what 
was, as apart from what seemed to be in these whom we 
would so gladly have used, because we needed them so 
much. In each case truth was the rock upon which they 
foundered. If our children were to grow up truthful they 
must be taught by those who had a regard for truth ; and 
not just a casual regard, a delicate regard. On this point 
we were adamant. 

It was then we began to know that we were committed 
to things that we must not expect everyone to under- 
stand. It would not be fair to expect it. And we learned 
that to cling to a creature is to “ fall with the sliding 
creature.” Our story may find its way to someone who 
must do what may seem foolish (“ narrow-minded ” is the 
usual adjective). It is well to know that when the devil 
finds that his fiery darts fall harmless, sometimes he plucks 
from his quiver the light-feathered arrow of a smile. But 
the only way of peace is to go on quietly, so we went on, 
and tried to obey our light. 
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That light, like the head-lights of a car, threw a steady 
beam far down the road, and showed what lay ahead with 
an unescapable distinctness- Hardness lay ahead. The 
child in the family, whether Hindu or Christian, has 
natural shelters provided. No love of ours could make 
up for these. So we were forced to be more than ordin- 
arily carefiil about the foundations of character. And 
we wanted those foundations to be laid in truth. One 
day, about that time, a guest who afterwards became a 
beloved fellow-worker, gathered the children together and 
told them a fairy story, and then we discovered (I had 
hardly realised it before) that I had instinctively left those 
tales, and had begun with the far more magical true fairy 
stories that were strewn about everywhere just waiting to 
be told. 

And we saw no reason to change. It was good, when 
the amazed child asked, “ Me than a? ” (Is it true indeed?), 
to be able to answer “ Me than ” (True indeed), and those 
true fairy tales were so wonderful and so beautiful that I 
do not think our little lovables lost anything of the silvery 
glamour that should make the first years of childhood like 
moonlit water to look back upon, or the golden sparkle 
either, that is sunlight on that same water. 

For several years, until better help came, we carried 
on ourselves in a simple way, not great enough to dignify 
by the name School. Mabel Wade was immersed in Tamil, 
and later in nursing, or she would have been a great ally 
(somehow she managed to make time for singing, and a 
delightful musical drill) and after a while indoors we used 
to go out into the garden. It was Wonderland to the 
children. We never suggested questions and never answered 
any that they did not ask (we had as much as we could do 
to find answers to those they did ask) but we, as it were, 
ran to meet their minds in welcome. It was a merry kmd 
of schooling, and left many gaps, but it had some uses. 
Colour was one of the chief wonders. The dancing, spark- 
ling, chattermg things would stand silent before “ the pure 
enchantment of a rose.” How did the colour come? The 
microscope showed them why leaves looked green. The 
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view of rolling, emerald balls in oblong, crystal cells was an 
exciting discovery, though “ How they come and how they 
go, does anybody know ? as their song said. 

For songs began to be wanted about that time. It had 
seemed well to teach them English, and we were given 
English song-books full of the prettiest things, but the 
matter was too foreign for young Indian children, just as 
the stuff of which our Indian songs were made would 
have been foreign to English children. So we had to make 
our own, and they came of themselves, as they were wanted. 
Games were a great feature. When they were a little 
older the delightful rotifer they saw whirling his fairy wheels 
in a drop of water suggested possibilities : there is a large, 
deep well in the garden, so why not be rotifers? Into it, 
then, they plunged (they had already learned to swim) 
and, treading water, they circled about, waving twinkling 
fingers above their heads for cilia, patting their little loricas 
and walking delicately on their toes, supposed to be sticky 
like the rotifer’s. We had different types, eager and dull, 
sparklmg and dreamy, and the dreamiest had a nonsense 
rhyme all to herself, which shall go in here to lighten this 
rather serious book a little. 

Hurry skurry, worry flurry. 

Such a fuss and such^ hurry 

Down I slid by a private stair 

To a room in a forest of maidenhair. 

The glistening walls were of mother-of-pearl. 

The roof was a moonstone, the delicate twirl 
Of a kind of coiled ladder sprang up from the floor 
Of loveliest opal. The low, swinging door 
Had a way of opening silently 
To people like you and me. 

In the room was a sea-pool made 
In a hollow and carven slab of jade. 

And coral polyps and corallines spiead 
Their pink and purple ; and sea-things fed 
Each in hxs fashion The room like a shell 
Curved softly and smoothly ; for lamp there fell 
A great white Indian star from the sky 
And into that room slipped I. 

Hurry skurry, worry flurry. 

Whereas the child Catch her, Hurry. 
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* Absent-minded again * My ear 
Thought that it heard, but it did not hear 
Really and properly, you know. 

For I was slipping and sliding so 
That I couldn't listen At last I curled. 

Safe in my dear little inside world. 

In the cool green forest of maidenhair fern. 

While they clawed the outside of me, said, Gome, learn 
Your Tamil grammar, and do your sums '' ; 

But I was away where nobody comes 
But foolish people like you and me. 

Who are far, far, far from what they should be. 

It was sometimes strange — ^it is so still — ^to enter into all 
this abandon of gaiety with Rome burning at our gates. 
But life is as various as shells on the sea-shore or flowers in 
the field, and there has been this ontcome of those days — 
many who played together then have grown up to help 
to snatch their helpless little sisters out of the flames. 
Perhaps it is because Rome is so near, and the heat of the 
fire and the smell of the smoke are so much with us, that 
we have never been led to go on to higher education. 
When a keen girl-student recovering from a long illness 
began to learn Greek for recreation, it was that she might 
be able to study her New Testament better, and so do more 
for the younger ones. We never had time for what (to us) 
would have been luxury. And as they grew older, we 
tried, by means of travellmg on the King’s busmess, and 
with the splendid help of books, to enlarge our children’s 
minds so that they would be always eager to learn more. 

And we learned more than we taught. One day we took 
the children to see a goldsmith refine gold after the ancient 
manner of the East. He was sittmg beside his little char- 
coal-fire. (He shall sit as a refiner : the gold or silversmith 
never leaves his crucible once it is on the fire.) In the red 
glow lay a common curved roof-tile; another tile covered 
it like a lid. This was the crucible. In it was the medicine 
made of salt, tamarind fruit and burnt brick-dust, and 
embedded in it was the gold. The medicine does its 
appointed work on the gold, “ then the fire eats it,” and 
the goldsmith lifts the gold out with a pair of tongs, lets it 
cool, rubs it between his fingers, and if not satisfied puts 
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it back again in fresh medicine. This time he blows the 
fire hotter than it was before, and each time he puts the 
gold into the crucible the heat of the fire is increased : “It 
could not bear it so hot at first, but it can bear it now; 
what would have destroyed it then helps it now.” “ How 
do you know when the gold is purified? ” we asked him, 
and he answered, “ When I can see my face in it [the liquid 
gold in the crucible] then it is pure.” 

All along we were wonderfully helped, though a “ Sabbath 
rest ” and such-like phrases seemed to smile a trifle ironic- 
ally as they passed us by. We learned to sleep lightly with 
one ear open. But often we were given good sleep, and, if 
danger threatened, the children’s angels (we think) were 
sent to waken us. Once in a nursery about thirty yards 
firom the bungalow a dozen babies were asleep in their 
hammocks. The hammock, which is the universal South 
Indian cradle, is a long strip of white cotton knotted to a 
rope thrown over a beam. To make it safer we sew tapes 
on either side of the strip of cotton and tie them across to 
keep the babies from tumbling out. That night a six- 
months-old had somehow pushed her head through the 
space between the tapes, and swung round. How she 
managed it who can tell? But she was strangling and 
could not cry. 

It was then that, as it were, a touch woke me, and, 
thinking that something must be wrong somewhere, I got 
up, and was on my way to the nearest nursery when I 
stopped for a sleepy and hesitating moment under a tamarind 
tree, whence I could see that nursery verandah. There was 
no sound, not even of bird or bat in the night. The lantern 
was burning low; nothing was moving; no child was 
crying. “ It must be a mistake,” I said to myself, but some- 
how could not go back. I hastened on to the nursery, 
and was just in time to cut the tapes. Little Balana was 
choking. 

There was another. The nurse who was with us then 
was taking care of Tara, who was ill, and she said that the 
baby had not called. But there was a call, and again things 
were so that a few minutes more would have seen a little 
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life gone. And many and many a time our nurse, Mabel 
Wade, was just in time to save a child from serious accident. 
We grew to count on the angels. And now that these 
children have grown up to give that unpurchasable thing, 
loving and loyal service, we do not wonder that their angels 
took such care of them. And we are grateful to them. 
The work committed to us now has grown beyond our 
powers. But these our first dear children are rising up 
about us, and those unseen guardians of their childhood 
must, I think, feel repaid for their vigils by little white 
hammocks, and for many a walk across to our rooms at 
mght to call us to come. And we, too, have been a 
thousandfold repaid for anything we ever did. “ The dear 
Master can never be weary again by the side of any well, 
but we may be weary by the side of many for Him ” — -this 
sweet little word from Hudson Taylor comes to mind as 
we think of those days How good, how very good, it was 
to be allowed to sit on that well-side with Him. 

Those were years of rigid economies, for though we were 
never burdened about funds, we thought in terms of pence, 
not shillings, much less pounds. Receipts for gifts were 
often gummed on the back of post-cards to save stamps 
and stationery. And everything else was done in that 
careful spirit. But no one knew that we were at times 
almost in straits. They only knew that all our needs were 
supplied, for we told them so, and it was true. The times 
of shortness were for the proving of faith ; the end of almost 
each year saw us with something over. It had not mattered 
that people did not know. Unto Thee, O God, do we give 
thanks, unto Thee do we give thanks : for that Thy name 
is near Thy wondrous works declare. 

Those years were happy, for many a little wounded life 
was lifted up into happiness and health, and the desire 
accomplished is sweet to the soul : 

Look, the bud is on the bough ; 

Look, ’tis green where thou diast plough ; 

Listen, tramp of little feet. 

Gall of little iambs that bleat. 

Hark to it, oh verily 
Nothmg IS too good to be. 

F 
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And at timeSj when we were threatened in various ways 
by the fatigues and cumbrance of the flesh, these words 
came and reinforced us : If the Spirit of Him that raised 
up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, He that raised up 
Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by His Spirit that dwelleth in you — we asked for that as a 
present experience, and I believe received in some measure 
a life that was quickened and sustained for the sake of the 
children. For the word is eternally true : In the day when 
I cried Thou answeredst me, and strengthenedst me with 
strength in my soul. 

Looking back at the work as it shaped, with its unaccount- 
able refusals and withdrawals, its lessons of reliance upon 
the Invisible alone, we see it like the mountain-side that is 
familiar to many of us now, for it stands above our Forest 
House There is apparent change in that mountain. The 
colours of the grass and the trees vary with every swift 
lightening and shadowing of sky and air. Mists in the 
clefts and hollows, torrents tearing down the face of the 
rocks, the sweep of the seasons — change is in each of these. 
But there are scars in the rock, and there is something 
changeless about a scar in rock. 

The ways of our work may change, the colours, the 
apparent shapes. New conditions will call for new decisions ; 
but the elemental things, the convictions which are part 
of its creation, these will remain. Stuff up the scars 
with brushwood, soften their firm lines, try to make them 
just a little more decorative, and the mountain will not 
be the mountain that you know 

But we know that it is not enough to have scars in the 
rock. The work ” will never go deeper than we have 
gone ourselves. “ I bear in my body the marks — I bear 
branded on my body the scars of Jesus as my Master.” 
How often then, and since, we have been shamed by this 
word: how often we have pondered the paragraph begin- 
ning, In stripes and imprisonments ^ in tumults and labours — and 
felt unworthy to be called followers of the Crucified. 

Gan he have followed far 
Who has nor wound nor scar 



O Saviour Christ, who could forget 
The crown of thorns — the tortured hours ? 

But on Thy brow there shall be set 
A crown of fadeless flowers 

And may we bring our flowers to crown 
The love that won at Calvary ^ 

Down in the grass they grow, low down, 

The least of flowers that be. 

Immortal Love, Thy sun and showers 
Have swept our field, oh take Thine own. 

Thy little flowers, Thy love’s own flowers. 

Dear Lord, to make Thy crown 

Ps cxxxii. i8. On Himself shall His crown flourish (ever 
inflorescent, as a flower) — ^Kay. 



CHAPTER XI 

HOW WE GREW 

We grew up from the first very simply, like a family. We 
were always, as it were, parts of one another.* In the ideal 
Indian family each member lives for the good of the house- 
hold, and we worked together in this way, and never as 
employer and employees. The children called their sisters 
Accal (older sister) ; English women when they came Sittte 
(mother’s younger sister) ; and later, brothers, Indian and 
English, Annachie ; the word connotes a chivalrous thought 
of brotherly protection. We found, as we went on, that our 
way of life was like a transparent shield about us. People 
came to us thinking it would be pleasant to join us. We 
could not discern their motives. But they looked awhile 
and, if they were not in sympathy, they went away. Long 
afterwards, when our Father’s purpose was revealed, we 
thanked Him for leading us so. “ I lean upon no broken 
reed, nor trust an untried guide ” — ^the words were often 
with us then, will be with us to the end. 

There are pitfalls in this line of country. We who walk 
there know them well. Things are sure to happen which 
will drain the heart of human hope, but the hall-mark of 
the true missionary (the good Lord make it ours) is refusal 
to be weakened or hardened or soured or made hopeless by 
disappointment. “ His only absorbmg passion was to press 
on,” Gairdner of Cairo wrote of his friend Douglas Thornton. 
“ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace in 
believmg, that ye may abound in hope, through the power 
of the Holy Ghost ” — ^the great prayer shines like a lamp in 
moments of windy confusion and the murky air of uncer- 
tainty. At the end of the day grievmg things slip out of 
sight, one forgets the pricking thorn and remembers only 
the dewy rose. And, going on with Him, we find that in 
* Eph. IV. 25. — Weyniouth. 
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Him is the secret of continuance, and the secret of recovery 
too, after any disappointment, after any defeat. 

At first we built nurseiies of sun-dried bricks, with earthen 
floors and thatched roofs. But we found that too much 
time had to be spent in keeping the termites out of the 
walls , the weekly treatment required by earthen floors also 
took more time than we had to give, and thatched roofs 
were unsafe, for the conversion of anyone from among the 
caste people may, m these parts, be countered by the flinging 
of a lighted rag on the thatched roof of the offender; so, 
when money came to enable us to do it, we used burnt brick 
and tiles. But the rooms aie Indian, unfurnished save for 
cupboards, brass vessels and, according to the nice upper- 
class habit of the South, grass mats for beds ; and the red- 
tiled floors are kept shiny by constant washing. Later on 
we found shells on the beach at Cape Comorin and water- 
worn wood like carved work by the river in the forest; 
and the children learned to dress their rooms with this 
inexpensive loveliness. 

Before the children came, we were continually camping 
in tents, mud huts, or tumble-down old bungalows, and we 
never stopped to grow even a flower; but after they came, 
we had to make home for them, so things were different. 
And because we know that beautiful things are dear to God 
(look deep into beauty and you see Him there), and that 
ugly, vulgar, coarse things are a jar, like a false note in 
music, we chose, when we had the choice, the beautiful, not 
the ugly. Someone (the angels perhaps) had planted trees 
up and down the field for us. We cherished those trees. 
And flowers began to grow where only scrub had been, and 
gradually the place became sweet and green, almost as 
though it offered coolness. And the bare, red blot on the 
bare, hot plain changed to something pleasant to the eye 
and beloved, at least to ourselves. 

From the first the children did the work of the compound ; 
we teach them to keep their little world orderly because of 
the cloud of witnesses.* 

* A fnend, writing of Bishop Westcott, says this beautiful thing about 
him . “ In the presence of the unseen he met all life, and you could not 
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We had always much singing, and silence counted with us 
too. We found that the children could learn to understand 
silence. We had a minute’s silence before begmning our 
worship together, and often a pause somewhere in the middle. 
It could never be long, because there were so many who were 
very small. The day from 5 a.m until 10 p.m. was divided 
among us, each taking certam hours for prayer — ^not the 
whole hour, but whatever space could be given, and a 
prayer-bell — a disc of metal hung under a tree — was 
struck hour by hour. From the first we found that even 
very little children used the bell with a sweet and simple 
confidence 

As we went on continually asking that the ways of prayer 
might be opened to us, we learned that the kind of inter- 
cession that IS like a musical chord, every note m harmony 
with every other, and all seeking to be tuned perfectly to 
the keynote (the will of our great Intercessor) is something 
worth guarding at any cost. There is an uplifting influence 
in such prayer together — Uplifting, it is the perfect word: 
" His faith exerted upon me an uplifting influence like that 
of tides lifting ships.” * 

We found prayer choruses uplifting too. Years after- 
wards, we sent a few of these out in a small book called 
Wzngs, but they could only be a few, and the music which 
wings the words could not always be given. We grew 
into a kmd of prayer that is, for us at least, very helpful. 
We ask to be led by the Holy Spirit from point to point, 
each prayer leading on firom the preceding prayer till the 
particular subject laid on our hearts has been dealt with. 


surpnse him out of it. In this atmosphere he worked and breathed. 
Not only God Himself, but the cloud of witnesses, the communion 
of the unseen body of Christ, were more real to him than the thmgs 
seen.” 

And the same friend tells a story of how the Bishop’s chaplain, finding 
him strugglmg late and minutely one mght over the draft of a service 
for a humble country church, reminded him that the congregation 
would not be critical. “ They are accustomed to anything,” he said 
With a gentle, surprised smile, such as Ehsha’s might have been in 
Dothan, the Bishop looked up from his desk and said, “You forget 
who are ‘ the congregation ’ ? We are only an infinitesimal part of it.” 

* J, R Mott about Douglas Thornton, quoted in 'Temple Geardner 
of Cairo, by G. E Padwick. 
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and we have the assurance that the Lord will complete all, 
as Kay translates Ps. cxxxviii. 8 . 

This way of prayer is just the opposite to the kaleidoscope 
kind, which darts hither and thither all over the earth or 
over a number of scattered interests (often within the limits 
of a single long prayer) leaving the mind which has tried to 
follow perhaps dazzled, perhaps tired. It is a much simpler 
thing. Such prayer is often brief; it is often silent, or it 
may take the form of song, and we are lifted up as with 
wings to our Lord’s feet. It is possible only when all who are 
praying together do thoroughly understand one another, 
are, indeed, as one instrument under the control of the Spirit 
of God, who moves on each severally as He will, or unites 
all in silence or in song. Such prayer asks for something not 
easily defined. Darby’s translation of Ex. xxiii. 2 1 , “ Be care- 
ful in -His Presence,” comes to mind as a word that expresses 
its quietness and awe, and the jubilant psalms show its joy. 

The habit of having a settled prayer day once a month 
was a great help. It led to something which we could not 
do without now — occasional extra days when we plan, so 
that the many whirling wheels of our busy world shall run 
down as much as possible, and we be set free to give our- 
selves to prayer. “ Do not be so busy with work for Christ 
that you have no strength left for praying,” said Hudson 
Taylor once. “ True prayer requires strength.” To secure 
even half a day’s quiet m a large family like ours needs 
careful planning beforehand, but it is worth that- Again 
and again things have happened after such a day that 
nothing we could have done could have effected, for 
prayer is truly force So when the constramt is upon us we 
yield to it, believing it to be of God. Sometimes to one or 
another privately this compulsion comes, and we have a 
quiet room set apart for this purpose; no one goes there 
except for quietness. When it comes to all, then, after we 
have had some time alone, we meet as on our usual prayer 
day, and this way of being together in prayer is a strand in 
our gold cord.’*' 

* Others have felt the same necessity. “ When any Sister’s life of 
prayer has been seriously broken in upon, as when a Nurse-Sister has 
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It was not long before we began to understand the 
reality of the authority often exercised, especially at night, 
by the evil one, our enemy, upon the minds of these 
lately delivered from his prison-house. So far as we knew, 
the babies were not affected, but older children and converts 
were. If strong threads of affection bound the heart to 
anyone in the old life, then there would be at times distress, 
apprehension of trouble there, perhaps a vivid dream 
revealing it in tangible form. The immaterial became 
material, or the material appearing in the immaterial stuff 
of dreams disturbed, and sometimes seriously injured, the 
life of the one thus strained. Often we heard afterwards of 
what had been happening just at that time hundreds of miles 
away (miles matter nothing where spirit forces play) and 
were able to trace the influence to its source. Tuesdays and 
Fridays, the nights given up to demon worship for thousands 
of square miles in the south, seemed to ask for special guard- 
ing by prayer, for the throb of tomtoms which filled the air 
and the weird cries of the worshippers were sometimes 
reminiscent, and sounds, like scents, have extraordinary 
recalling power. But any night might hold a need. 

For all such conditions we found just one sure antidote — 
the peace of God. Let the will close down the door on the 
old life with its allures, its pictured memories, let the last 
thoughts before fallmg asleep be set on Him, the Eternal 
Keeper who neither slumbers nor sleeps, let some hymn or 
psalm or calming promise or assurance fill the last conscious 
moments, and the spell will be broken. An old prayer (Sir 

had a succession of bad cases, arrangements are made for counteracting 
the efiect of this when the special time of strain is over. 

“ The time that is thus set apart for quiet and prayer may seem to 
some to be excessive But it is to be remembered that the Sisters in 
India have to face a heathen world, and to work in an atmosphere which 
IS, whether they are conscious of it or not, full of deadly evil influences , 
and that this, when it is combined with hard work in a very enervating 
climate, tends greatly to wear them out, and makes it very necessary 
for them to be in direct and habitual contact with Him who is the 
Source of Life/^ — Oxford Mission to Calcutta. 

“ Christ knew how the holiest service, preaching and healing, can 
exhaust the spirit, how too much intercourse with men can cloud the 
fellowship with God, how time, full time, is needed, if the spirit is to rest 
and root in Bhm, how no pressure of duty among men can free from the 
absolute need of much prayer/"" — Andrew Murray. 
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Thomas Browne’s) is as sure of an answer in an Indian 
room to-night as it was m an English home three hundred 
years ago : — 

While I do lest, my soul advance. 

Make me to sleep a holy trance 
That I may, my rest being wrought. 

Awake into some holy thought. 

And now and here, as always everywhere, there is One whom 
the winds and waves obey, and He draws near to the 
frightened soul and says, It is I ; be not afraid. And when 
He is as near as that, the weakest of His little children 
sleeps peacefully, and is almost sure to waken into some holy 
thought. 

Were they ever naughty? “ You know, dear children, 
you are in a beautiful garden, but the serpent entered the 
garden of Eden,” remarked an excellent friend one day, in 
the course of a Sunday address, and he thought that he was 
giving them information. There was, I fear, an impious 
chuckle m more than one small soul, though, to our relief, 
the upturned faces were suitably demure. Did they not 
know that? Why, of course. Snakes love gardens. And 
as for the serpent who “ entered the garden of Eden,” they 
know him only too well. But, even so, the garden helped. 
A carelessly disobedient child would be sent to find a dis- 
obedient plant, one whose leaves ought to grow alternately 
or opposite or in whorls, and which disobeyed its law; a 
destructive one would be told to stick on the leaf it had 
plucked off from pure wantonness — a deplorable habit, too 
common here. For punishments were various. A quarrel- 
some child had a deer’s horn tied round her neck, or, if very 
small, was put in a barrel out of which she could not climb, 
and in which she soon tired of her own company, and some- 
times persistent offenders were given switches and told 
to go and fight it out — this always ended in laughter. 

Two fables often came to mind in those first days. When 
we were perplexed by diverse advisers (for we found that 
both books and people differed considerably about the 
proper way to bring up children), then we thought of iEsop’s 
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old man and his donkey. And when we hardly dared to do 
anything for fear of doing wrong, the mother-bear story 
(found in Rosa Barrett’s life of Ellice Hopkins) was delight- 
fully 1X1 point: Shall I/’ said the bear’s cub to his mother, 

move my right paw first or my left, or my two front paws 
together, or the two hind ones, or all four at once, or how? ” 
Leave off thinking, and walk^” grunted the old bear. So 
in a great simplicity we tried to let the children grow as 
the green things about them grew, not too closely regarded, 
not pulled up at frequent intervals to see how they were 
getting on. And there was always the hope that they 
would be part of the crown of flowers that our Lord would 
wear one day. 



IRocIc or xrxy lxe3.rt ^txc 3L ucxy fortress tower^* 
Oear 3,re Tlay tliLOULg]h.ts to me^ 

Lilsie tire xrxrfolcim^ odT some fk.xr flower, 
Openxrrg- sxlerxtly^ 

Arrci on tHe ed^e o£ these Ttty^ "wst'^s, 
St3.xxdLin^ XXX a.'we as heretofore. 

Thee do X 'worship. Thee do X praise, 
A.rrd adore. 

Rook of xxxy heart and xxxy fortress to^wei , 
XZ>ear is Thy lo^e to 3GQ.e, 

Search X the “world for a w^ord of power, 
3Find xt at Galvary. 

O deeps of love that rise and flov^ 

IRoxxnd about me and all things mine, 
X^ove of all loves, in Thee X kno^w 
Xuove divine 


3-# 



CHAPTER XII 

GIVE THEM TIME TO ROOT 

Often then, much more often than now, we had to take 
risks. What soldier does not? It was second nature to 
hazard anything to save a child We tried to walk wisely 
and lawfully too, but at a time when the only adoption the 
Law recognized in the case of a girl was that of a temple- 
woman it was impossible to be always on the safe side. To 
have a missionary in jail would not have been comfortable 
for the Society with which we (Mabel Wade and I) were at 
that time connected, so we arranged with the Secretary on 
the field that if one of us were imprisoned, that one should 
drop out. Both he and the Secretary at home were daunt- 
less in their private friendship, and we think of them grate- 
fully. It cannot have been easy for them to stand by such 
unorthodox ways as ours had to be And fellow-missionaries, 
even those who could not quite see with us in other matters, 
stood by us valiantly in our greater battles. Once the word 
was caused to run quietly through South India that should 
a little girl for whom we were known to be fighting a losing 
fight in the courts, appear at any mission station she should 
be protected and passed on safely. And this was done- 
How often we have thanked God for fellow-missionaries. 

The token for good by which our Lord first gave us the 
assurance that this dangerous work was not of our own 
devising, but that He was truly with us, was very comforting. 
It was in 1904, and, except for two Indian sisters to whom 
all was new and rather starthng, I was alone. We had been 
staying in a Hindu town under the hills when we came upon 
a tragic little tale. A child of eight was about to be dedi- 
cated to the god of one of the great temples of the south. 
Her father had married out of caste This had made 
trouble, so he had killed his wife, and was about to marry 
again. In a case like that, the child, if there be one, is 
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usually dedicated, and the family starts afresh We tried to 
save the child, but could not Now, a month or so later, 
the Indian friend in whose house we had been staying had 
found that if certain expenses could be met she might be 
redeemed One hundred rupees was the sum required. 
Would we send it or not^ The answer had to be given 
at once. 

It was the first time such a decision had had to be made 
The life of a child was at stake. We sent the hundred 
rupees 

Then doubts arose. Not Scrip tells of these, and of how 
they were set at rest But Ponnamal (Golden) and Pearl, 
the two faithful Indian sisters who shared this matter with 
me, were unhappy, though their loyal hearts trusted me. 
It was such an unheard-of thing to pay money for the 
redemption of a child. Was it strange that they felt 
apprehensive I asked then if I might pray for a token that 
could not be mistaken, to show whether or not we were in 
the will of our God And to that the answer, I thought, was 
Tes. What may I ask. Lord? Tou may ask for one hundred 
rupees. We had never up to that time had a gift of a hundred * 
rupees. 

And it came. A fellow-missionary who knew nothing of 
this (no one knew outside the house) was caused to think of 
us, and to feel that she should send us something She was 
about to write a cheque for a different sum, so she told us 
afterwards, but she felt constrained to make it just one 
hundred rupees. We laid the cheque on the floor like a 
little new Gideon’s fleece, and, kneeling round it, we thanked 
our heavenly Father.* 

* Chapter XVI of Mor Scrip tells of how, at the beginning of the 
new work for boys in 1918, we felt constrained to ask for one hundred 
pounds to come by the next mail It relates what happened on that 
mail day And a later chapter in this book will tell how in 1929 the 
sum one of us was moved to ask was not one hundred rupees, nor one 
hundred pounds, but one thousand — we have learned that, though our 
Lord disciplines His servants by deprivations, mysterious disappoint- 
ments and many lacks. He does at times cause them to ask and to receive 
of His abundance, and we have learned also that when the need is in 
shilhngs. He gives m shillings, when m pounds, then He gives m pounds. 
But It IS never a light thmg to pray m this way. The Lord save us from 
lightness. 
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The child — Firefly was her nursery name she was such 
a darling, quick, bright little thing — ^grew up to be a fellow- 
worker, loving and loyal. She refused to leave us for married 
life * “ No, I will stay and take care of the children.” And 
with all her ardent heart she served the Lord who had 
redeemed her. 

For twenty years we had her. Then a violently painful 
disease attacked her “Play the joy-bells for me,” she said 
just before she passed on, the sound of glory ringing in 
her ears. 

At that time Dr. Pugh, to whom we as a family owe 
so much, and Dr Somervell, the mountaineer, were working 
together in Neyyoor Hospital in South Travancore. We 
had written asking for something to relieve Firefly’s pain, 
and expected it by post. But who can measure the kindness 
of medicals? The joy-bells were being played for Firefly 
when the hooting of a car, then an almost unknown sound 
in Dohnavur, called us out. It was Dr Somervell with the 
medicine. 

So we went to our little funeral festival together that same 
evening; the children carried their coloured lanterns, and 
we sang all the happiest things that we knew We had 
even cymbals. And a friendship began that night which 
has been strength and joy ever since. 

But to go back to those earlier years, in the chapter called 
“ He Took a Towel ” we have told how we asked the 
pastors if they knew of anyone whom we might use, and of 
their disappointing answer. We also asked those of our 
missionary friends who were in sympathy with us, and one, 
to whom we are for ever grateful, found Pappamal 

She was a young girl, fragile, delicate with an inherited 
delicacy Both her parents and her older sister, a young 
saint of the order of Elizabeth of Hungary, had died of 
tuberculosis, and I do not think that Pappamal had ever 
thought of herself as intended for the strenuous life of a 
soldier on service But she had heard the call to serve, and 
her heart had responded. 

Soon after that, one hot Sunday afternoon, she wanted 
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something to read, and she turned to a little book that had 
somehow reached the house. It was written by Walker of 
Tinnevelly and was called Custom and Liberty. No one would 
publish that booklet, for with a firm touch it dealt with 
matters that are usually left because they are too thorny to 
be comfortably handled, so we printed it ourselves. 

Pappamal read it with rising displeasure, and presently, 
as something in it probed her more sharply than she liked, 
she tossed the little book aside. She had been wondering 
if Dohnavur could be the place for her. She knew now 
that it was not. “ Dohnavur.” Odious name ! Who 
would go to Dohnavur, that place outside the camp of 
respectable Christianity? Who would go so far as even to 
wish to be 

Dead to the world and its applause. 

To all the customs, fashions, laws. 

Of those who hate the humbling Cross ^ 

How extremely unnecessary! 

But the hand of the Lord was upon that heart, and the 
day came when Pappamal set forth upon what to her was 
a great adventure. Till then, no girl of her station had 
offered for such work It was a thing unknown. 

And year by year as she went on with God she grew in 
valour of spirit, till her Lord could trust her to do anything 
for Him, and she became head of that part of the work which 
takes the little boys from the nurseries and trains young girls 
to care for them — a most responsible trust, as mothers will 
understand We had at one time among us a girl who 
believed herself called to join us, and we, too, had believed 
her to be called, and had welcomed her with joy. But 
hidden in her nature was the canker of spiritual pride, and 
this inward thing, covered from us at first, and perhaps from 
herself, gradually appeared. She was a heavy burden upon 
Pappamal’s heart, and one day when she was trying to help 
this warped soul to straightness the girl turned on her with, 
“It is easy for you to talk ” And Pappamal understood. 
She had a small inheritance, not riches, but yielding more 
than sufficient for her needs. She had often wanted to give 
“ all her living ” in one gift to the work, but we had hesitated 
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to accept it. She came now, her eyes shining with that 
lovely light seen only in the eyes of the Lord’s blessed givers, 
and she would not be refused If that pile of silver could 
be used to stumble the feet of this girl, Pappamal would have 
none of it. For His sake who gave all, she must give all. 
And she did. And a joy that is not of earth was her portion 
in that hour, a sweetness of joy untasted before. The girl 
with the canker in her heart went on unmoved, and finally, 
as her influence was injuring the observant young children 
in her charge, and as the word still stands, “ Be ye clean who 
bear the vessels of the Lord,” we had to part. To what 
purpose, then, was this waste? Is the precious ointment 
poured on the feet of the Master ever waste ? Eternity will 
answer that question. 

But not in one stream or in two does a life flow out in 
blessing whose springs are in the holy hills, and this Indian 
sister, and another also whose special service lies in the 
training of younger ones, are used in many ways far beyond 
our borders For who can stay the flowing of the water of 
life? 

And there are others, so few that it is still tme to say that 
the gift is very rare, but still, thank God, some. There is 
one, whose name means Perfection, who is now in charge 
of over a hundred girls of school age, with, under her, young 
teaching sisters, each with her own little group of small girls. 
Perfection was at the time of this chapter only a young 
girl herself, gifted in many ways like her mother Ponnamal, 
and, like all the girls who are the strength of our Indian 
fellowship, she was sought in marriage by many. To test 
her vocation we sent Perfection on a long visit to her rela- 
tives — graduates, in good positions in the city of Madras. 
She returned from that visit sure of her call, and in the 
steadiness of a purpose that the Lord formed and guards 
she has gone on ever since. 

Sometimes in strange ways the call comes that compels. 
Often in India, as in older days in Palestine, the Lord speaks 
to His simple children m dreams We do not explain this 
or defend, we only know that it is so. There was one, 
hardly to lie called a child of the household, though she had 
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been baptized, who sat on the floor day after day with her 
hair streaining round her shoulders and her eyes pouring 
out tears — ^for she was a widow. 

She must stay in that dimly-lighted room. She must sit 
there and mourn So said her mother-m-law, also a bap- 
tized Hindu rather than a genuine Christian. So she sat 
and wept loudly, as custom ordained, and lamented accord- 
ing to custom, and because she had a very bad temper, and 
her mother-in-law’s was still worse, that house, though 
wealthy, could hardly be called happy. 

After some troubled months, the widow had a dream. 
One whom she did not recognise, dressed in a long white 
robe, came to her and said, “ I will send you to a place 
where they all love one another.” He vanished with the 
word, and she woke. “ If this comes to pass within seven 
days I shall know that it is certainly the doing of the 
Supreme,” she said to herself. Within a week a festival was 
held in the church near by. The bishop came to it. The 
missionary took him to see the old mother-in-law and her 
dp-ughter-in-law, as being the noted converts of the place. 
He stood silently in the doorway and looked at the widow. 
Then slowly he said something in English. The missionary 
translated. The words were the same that she had heard 
How It was effected she does not know, but a few days later 
she and her little son arrived in Dohnavur. 

At first nothing seemed more unlikely than that we had 
been given good gifts. A tempestuous Hindu woman, and 
a spoiled little boy, what was there of help in that? To-day 
that woman is our Indian housekeeper , buyer of stores ; 
seller of unconsidered trifles that would, but for vigilant eyes, 
disappear unprofitably (by-products of gram, tins, bottles, 
and so on) And the boy, grown up and married to a 
Lotus Bud, is a member of our Fellowship from whom we 
can never ask too much. 

But such transformations ask for years. As the children 
grew older they did what they could in the nurseries, and the 
pressure there, though always heavy, lightened; but still 
we had no one to take charge of the children’s education. 
And what of the future if they were not educated? 
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Visitors to the place — ^and even in those days there were 
many — pressed this ttpon ns. Money came to build a school. 
“ Is It impossible to make the idea of entire consecration the 
foundation of education? ” was Andrew Murray’s question 
when he was founding his Huguenot Schools two or three 
generations ago. We had not heard that question then^ 
but the same thought was deep within us as we built our 
school in faith that teachers would be given to us. Pappa- 
mal, who was now one of us, and Arulai and Perfection 
helped as much as they were able, and so did the little 
growing-up sisters, and we carried on as best we could; 
though we knew our best was not much. Sometimes the 
admonitory voices were so unanimous about our folly in not 
using the kind of teacher easily obtained that we felt curiously 
alone. Who were we to set up our ideas against those of 
everybody else? 

But at such a time something always happened to reinforce 
our convictions and give us certainty which nothing could 
shake. Once it was a conversation at the breakfast-table 
Missionaries from different parts of India were in Dohnavur 
that day. All were one in lamenting that the type of Chris- 
tian we turned out from our various institutions was so 
lacking in certain qualities which make for character. I 
could not help wondering, as I listened to the talk of these 
seniors, how a new type could be expected to evolve from 
an old mould. It could not be that the plastic stuff poured 
into the mould was incapable of receiving a finer impression. 
Everything in me refused that explanation It was too easy 
to be true. “ Open your ears to what Walker Iyer says to 
you about spiritual things [things theological], but close 
them if he speaks of other thmgs ” [things practical] was the 
advice given to his convert lads by their schoolmaster in the 
mission-school. This was the mould. How expect a new 
type from it^ We knew that we could not use that mould. 
We could not expose our children to such influences till New 
Testament convictions and the New Testament attitude 
towards life in general had become part of them, something 
that could not be torn out or laughed out of them “ The 
raft the current carnes where it will ” is the Tamil synonym 
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for the life swayed by the surrounding usual. Those rafts 
were everywhere. 

In our mountain ravine^ just above our swimming-pool, a 
small tree grows on the rock in mid-stream. When the 
river is in flood and a roaring torrent pours over the little 
tree, whipping off its every leaf, it stands unmoved- Its 
roots grip the rock. We wanted the children to be like that. 
Give them time to root,®’ we used to say to our advisers. 
We are training them for storms and floods.” 



So many questions lie ahead concerning the work, and a great 
comforting came this morning in the chapter in Job (Job 28) about 
“ the way ” of wisdom and “ the place thereof” (verse 23) It 
tells how God finds the way for the wind and the water and the 
lightning, and it came with a blessed power what those ways are 
The way for the wind is the region of the greatest emptiness, the 
way for the water is to the place of the lowest depth, the way for 
the lightmng, as science proves, is along the line of the greatest 
weakness. “ If any man lack ” There is God’s condition for 
His inflow of the spiritual understanding Praise be to His Name 
— I. Lilias Trotter 

(From a private diary ) 



CHAPTER XIII 

WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO WITH THEM? 

But fears came up perpetually and danced before our eyes 
like wearisome, mischievous goblins; we found that we 
could only go on if we leaned all our weight on the promises. 
And there was always a sense, even then, that something 
good lay ahead and that we were being shaped for that 
good thing, though we did not know what it was. Their 
Redeemer would not waste the children. If only they had 
the sovereign quality of truth, somehow the way would open. 
So we tried to bring them up to be truthful and faithful, 
ready for any sort of hard work, not slackers. And though, 
when we could not answer the frequent, “ And what are 
you going to do with them? ” with a clear-cut plan, and 
must have appeared unpractical and foolish, we were not 
cast down. “ Thou knowest. Lord ; Thou hast not shown 
us yet, but Thou knowest,” we used to say to Him, and 
found it comforting. “ Only teach us how to train them 
in honesty and thoroughness, in detachment from the spirit 
of the world and m a pure indifference to all its tinsel 
allurements. Give us some to help us who will understand 
about the gold and silver and precious stones. Let us not 
be disappointed of our hope.” And He answered with a 
word of strong consolation ; for He Himself knew what He 
would do. 

One day a group of caste men gathered on our verandah. 
They besought us to heal a very sick man whom they had 
brought m a cart from Holy Town, three miles away. 
They could not be persuaded to take him to the nearest 
hospital, which was a day’s journey distant by cart — the 
shaky cart would be too much for him, he had almost 
died on the way to us, and one of the relatives, frantic and 
in teai^, flung himself at our feet, and, stretched full length 
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on the ground, cried imploringly, “ Oh, be persuaded : a 
child, his wife, beseeches you/’ 

And as we talked, in a house in Holy Town, a girl sat 
waiting. “ He ” was her husband. If he died, the people 
would say that a snake had proceeded from her and devoured 
his life. She would be treated as though this were true. 
She had seen other children treated so. She had heard the 
jeers and scoldings, seen the averted faces, for it is unlucky 
to meet a widow. She knew all about the long penance of 
semi-starvation, had seen many a girl slowly harden under 
the strain of daily revilings. How could she bear it? She 
cried aloud to Heaven in her fear, but Heaven did not seem 
to hear. She vowed vows, she laid all she had to offer 
before the family god, she fell at his feet and besought him 
to have mercy. And in the room where the sick man lay 
people came and went and did not heed her. Nobody 
heeded her. She cried herself sick, but nobody knew. 

At last a gleam of hope had lightened her sorrowful heart. 
They were going to take her lord to the white people. Were 
not his three pulses, called wind, fire and water, all talking 
together, indicating approaching convulsions? Not only 
powdered silver and gold, but tiger’s claw, elephant’s tooth, 
and stag’s horn had been ground up, in combination with 
the usual mixture of herbs and arsenic, and administered 
in great and nauseous doses, but in vain. All having failed, 
and death being imminent, it was time to turn to the white 
people. That they were not doctors did not matter. They 
ought to know what to do. Had not white people many 
wise books ^ Anyhow, it was the last hope, and so four 
anxious relatives carefully hoisted the sick man into the 
cart and set forth. But, to the grief of the white people, 
who knew the long misery that threatened the girl (of whom 
the men spoke now, suddenly remembering her existence 
and hoping that the thought of her would move their 
hearts) they could only say, “We can do nothing.” 

But thou, O Lord, art a God full of compassion. Thou 
knowest to the utmost what human pain can be. Wilt 
Thou not give us a doctor to help these poor people? We 
found our way to that prayer as the little procession 
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turned and moved slowly and dejectedly down the road. 
And like a little white cloud that melts into the blue almost 
before it is clearly seen, a thought came, and a hope. And 
the years passed, and then the little white cloud-thought 
took shape again. 

About this time people wanted a book to tell more about 
the children and what we had been able to discover of the 
temple traffic. So in odd corners of time Lotixs Buds had to 
be written. It owed much to a lifelong friend of the work, 
Mr. Willoughby Legh, of the Indian Civil Service. He read 
it through in typescript. We had put the stories last, as of 
least importance. “ No, put them first,” he said, “ then 
people will be drawn to go on,” So we turned the book 
upside down, and some did go on. And more than one who 
went on was led out to India The first of these was Frances 
Beath, who joined us in 1910. She was indeed a Godsend in 
those early days, for she was of the company of the willing- 
hearted, loving and beloved. 

When a new missionary arrives, her first work is the lan- 
guage, and her first trial is to see so much all round her 
which needs her help, and to be unable to give it Frances 
Beath was in the midst of this when an epidemic of smallpox 
complicated life, and on a day which still laughs across the 
years to us a guest arrived. 

We did not know that she was coming, for we had done 
the thing that is not done (missionaries have a code of their 
own about this) : we had mentioned the difficulties of a 
visit at the time — smallpox in chief. But it is hard for any 
one touring India to understand how thronged a missionary 
day may be, and in the middle of the morning work the 
unexpected bandy trundled up. I can see it now, and feel 
the ‘ What shall I do ^ ’ feehng of the moment ; for Mabel 
Wade was out of reach, busy with babies, Frances Beath 
was at Tamil, and I was testing and measuring milk at one 
end of the verandah (surrounded by a crowd of milk-sellers 
who were in a hurry to go), with a batch of suspected small- 
poxes waitmg for inspection huddled up at the other end. 
We had only one guest-room, and it was occupied. 

Mercifully the guest was one who could come to the 
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rescue^ and she piloted our adventurous visitor (who 
declared that she did not in the least mind smallpox) 
through that complicated day- It seemed most discourteous 
not to make time to see more of her ourselves, for that visit 
had cost her eighteen hours of rough travelling, and yet time 
is a curiously difficult thing to make. You can only make 
It if you have it, and if you have not got it how can you get 
it? We had no isolation room then, and had dug out an 
old tent and filled it with smallpox cases, and put a hedge 
of thorns round it, and hoped for the best. But no Indian 
fears infection, and the guard we had set had slumbered. 
When we returned after a short absence we found a jovial 
group outside the hedge passing a sucked sweet across to the 
convalescing patients, who gratefully sucked it and returned 
it. It was not well to be off duty. But, “ I think mission- 
aries require bracing up,’^ was the cheery remark that 
greeted us as we met at breakfast, very hot and limp, after 
some strenuous hours. Let us sing, ‘ Praise, my soul, the 
King of Heaven ^ — ^that is a hymn missionaries ought to 
smg often. It is so bracing! ’’ And we felt too thoroughly 
rebuked to say that we very often did sing it- 

But our visitor was brave, the journey across country in 
a bullock-cart had presented serious possibilities to her. 
When we saw her off she showed us a long hat-pin. If 
the carter gives me any trouble, I have she said 

significantly. And as the meek old carter, who would not 
have thought of giving trouble to a cockroach, received her 
admonitions, translated carefully by us, the humour of that 
hat-pin piled up suddenly on lop of the humours of the 
whole day The next moment we collapsed m helpless 
laughter. Is it not a mercy that missionaries can laugh ? 



O merry love, strong, ravishing, burning, wilful, stalwart, 
unslakened, that brings all my soul to Thy service, and suffers it 
to think of nothing but Thee Thou challcngest foi Thyself all 
that we live ; all that we savour ; all that we are. 

Thus therefore let Christ be tlie beginning of our love, whom 
we love for Himself. And so we love w’hatcver is to be loved 
ordinately for Him that is the Well of love, and in whose hands 
we put all that we love and are loved by. . . . 

O love un-departed 1 O love singular' . . . 

We praise thee, we preach thee, by the which wc overcome 
the world ; by whom we joy and ascend the heavenly ladder. 
In thy sweetness glide into me : and I commend me and mine 
unto thee withouten end. — Richard Rolle (1290-1349), The Fire 
of Love^ and The Mending of Life. 



CHAPTER XIV 

WHIP-LASH AND A BRIGHT UNEARTHLY JOY 

All through those years of beginnings we had lived with a 
menace in our ears. It was like living within sound of the 
growls and rumblings of an approaching storm. 

At last, in 1910 and 1911, the storm broke upon us and 
we were plunged into a welter of troubles in the law courts. 
It was then that for the first time we understood the seventy- 
seventh psalm — ^with one exception, it seems to me, the 
most poignant in the whole psalter. Will the Lord cast 
off for ever? and will He be favourable no more? Is 
His mercy clean gone for ever? doth His promise fail for 
evermore ? Plath God forgotten to be gracious ? hath He 
in anger shut up His tender mercies? And I said. This is 
my infirmity: but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the most High- 

But still, though we did remember, those awful questions 
pierced us, for the child for whom we had fought so hard 
was alone in her desolation, snatched from us by powers too 
strong for us, and she had clung to us with all her might. 
The thought of her was like the probing of a spear, and a 
cruel voice cried aloud in our ears, turning the spear-point 
in the wound: “ Hath God forgotten to be gracious? ” 

It was then that a scale was given to us by which to 
measure all that could ever be again. Never more could 
ordinary trials and trifling rubs appear worth the energy of 
agitation that is so often spent on them ; and we have never 
yielded to the temptation to make much of them without 
a feeling of shame. For that long series of law-suits was a 
long, single hunt ; the hunters were very evil men, and the 
hunted was a cliild who had trusted us to save her. 

Her name was Jewel, and she was a young, pure-spirited 
girl to whom we had given a promise that no power on 
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earth could make us break, that wc would never give her 
up to her iniquitous mother. When wc gave her that 
promise we did not know how impossible, from the human 
point of view, it was going to be to keep it. After anxious 
months and a miracle of deliverance. Jewel had been given 
to us in open court. Her mother and her responsible rela- 
tives had signed ?iyadast (a document handing her tner to 
us). But they went back on their woid, and filed a suit 
against us, accusing us of breaking the child’s caste, which, 
according to the terms of the yddeist, wc w'cie bound to keep 
inviolate. The judge at that time was Sir Giuirles Spencer, 
afterwards of the High Court, Madras ; when it was known 
that he would try the case, the false witnesses fled. Not for 
silver nor for gold would they face the keen eyes of that 
sahib, they said. The case was dismissed, and with thanks- 
giving we brought our Jewel home. But the rclatitcs bidetl 
their time. They w'aited till a new judge came, then tlicy 
moved again on a new charge. 

The matter created a stir all o\er South India. Mis- 
sionaries of eveiy name, and Government ollicials who knew 
about the notorious mother, openly stood by us, and ail the 
better Hindus and Muslims of the countryside, for oiut* 
united, were with us in sympathy. Wc had what evcryoiu' 
thought was a good case; but, to the general astonislimcnt, 
the court ordered us to return Jewel to her mother. The 
Courts of Hea\'en intervened then. While wc "wert* away 
fighting for her, a courageous fiicnd, a guest who was 
staying in Dohnavur, helped the i hild, disguisctl as a 
Muhammadan boy, to escape. And she was passed from 
hand to hand till Handley Biid, the Gi cat-heart of South 
India, risked everything and earned her off to China, where 
she was sheltered for six years. Of this wc knew nothing 
for a long time, for our friends who acted for us carefully 
kept the knowledge from us. An anonymous post-card, 
“For the eyes of the Loi'd run to and fio throughout the 
whole earth, to shew Himself strong in the behalf of them 
whose heart is perfect toward Him,” gi-catly comforted us ; 
but many felt that, should Jewel be found and brought 
back, the only way to save her would be to broadcast her 
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Story, SO we wrote it and held it ready. A page from it 
now (for we had not to use it) may show the supreme hour 
of that long fight, the hour of utmost defeat, when for the 
first time we tasted public shame and scorn, and knew 
how little we had drunk as yet of the cup of our Saviour’s 
agony for souls. But that hour of our humiliation in the 
sight of men was the hour that shone as no other hour in 
our lives had ever shone, and it shines in our memory still 
like a great star in a moonless night. This is the page: 

The hours between sunset and midnight of that last night 
(the night before we went to court for the last time) were 
sacred to Jewel As we lay close together on the cane cot on 
the verandah we fell into silence; but our last talk was of 
John the Baptist and of faith that nothing can offend And 
before I left her I took her hands in name and looked down 
into her upturned face, “ Promise me, whatever happens, by 
His grace, you will never be offended m Him.” And she 
repeated, “ I promise by His grace, I will never be offended 
in Him ” For a moment we stood so in the starlight, looking 
into each other’s eyes. Then we looked up together to Him, 
our Beloved, “ Lord, dear Lord, whatever happens, by Thy 
grace we will never be offended in Thee ” Then we parted. 
The child stayed in Dohnavur, and we started for our night’s 
journey by bullock cart. And on the way the open oval of 
the cart framed the Southern Gross. 

Next morning at eleven o’clock the court opened For ten 
minutes or so we stood straining our ears to catch the words of 
the judgment read by the judge But he read inaudibly, and 
our pleader told us that we must ask to be allowed to read it 
ourselves, which we did. It was handed down to us, and we 
went to the court library, where the clerk read it to us. We 
were as those smitten in the place of dragons 

But we were not forsaken. We wer? sitting round the table, 
the clerk was floundering slowly through the bulky manuscript, 
some thirty or forty pages of foolscap, glancing at us every 
now and then to see how we bore it, his drone occasionally 
jumping into a metallic staccato as an encouraging grunt from 
the mother’s pleader roused him, when suddenly I saw through 
the open door a paradise flycatcher, a dear bird that had 
cheered us befoie It alighted on a bianch of the mango tree 
near the door and looked in as if giving a message to someone ; 
and then it flew in among the dark-green shadows, its long, 
while tail-feathers streaming like little pennons of victory. 

The heavy, hot hour wore on • we had reached the last long 
minute of it, when a word slung like a whip-lash. The 
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clerk was wide awake now The cruel face across tlic table 
tightened up The mother'^s pleader shot fi>rth his hand and 
snatched the paper from the clerk. **“ Costs * Has she to pay 
them ? For the whole suit ^ He had ncvc*r drcamcci of 
that. 

Then suddenly, all unbidden, unprayed for, came a strange 
triumphant joy utterly unknown beibi e. ^ We niiglit have 
been the victors, it was such a victorious joy. It welled up 
like the springing of a fountain. It was so new, so pure, tliat 
I did not recognise it for my own. Was it the suddeti shming 
of His face^ Was it the joy of those who departed liom the 
presence of the council rejoicing that they weit** counted 
worthy to suffer shame for IIis Name? W^is it that sacred 
joy? 

I do not know. But I do know tliat 4ill that wtait before 
and all that had to follow, when the time came for paying 
the price in houis emptied of all conscious illumination, was 
as nothing in comparison with one moment of tliat joy. 




Here lies a lover wlio has died foi his Bc'loved, and for love; 
who has loved Ins Beloved with a lo\e that ns goodj great and 
enduring; who has battled bravely foi love's sakc% ulio has 
striven against false love and false lo\eis; a io\er ever humble, 
patient, loyal, aident, libeiai, pmdent, hol> and full oi all good 
things, inspiring many lovers to honoui and seive Ins Beloved — 
Raymond Lull. 

O Lord of love and Loid of pain, 

Who, by the bitter Cioss, 

Dost teach us how to lueasuic gain. 

And how to measuie loss— 

Whom, seeing not, our hearts adote, 

We bring our love to Thee ; 

And where Thou ait. Lord, eseimon 
Would we Thy seisants be 



CHAPTER XV 

IN ACCEPTANCE LIETH PEACE 

That court case was the beginning of a long period of keen 
anxiety^ or what would have been anxiety but for the 
presence of our Shield and our Defence- The shields of the 
earth belong unto the Lord is a word that we have often 
proved. We were advised by an English Christian barrister 
to disappear the children and lose their traces.’’ For 
precedent is everything in India, and there were many evil 
men who, encouraged by that unexpected order of the 
court, were ready to go to law to claim children to whom 
they were not related ; false witnesses who would swear to 
relationship were, of course, only a matter of rupees. But 
we could not possibly '' disappear the children,” so we went 
on from day to day depending upon the God of our mercy, 
and when threats muttered moi’e like low thunder than ever, 
we gathered the children round us and looked up, and again 
and again were delivered from all our fears. But the story 
of these deliverances would fill a book. When we meet the 
gallant friends whose prayers and deeds stood round us 
and wrought for us through those days, will the unwritten 
stories shine for them like living pictures? Will they see, 
rather than read or hear, what they were used to do in 
this far-away corner of India by the mighty means of 
prayer ? 

On the home side good help had before this been given to 
us. Our kindergarten, so sadly closed, had been reopened ; 
a friend who broke down in the University Settlement, 
Bombay, had come to us, and she stayed with us till ill- 
health forced her home. Before that had to be, the answer 
to our years of prayer had come — ^strangely enough, through 
the loss that, more than any other in those early days, cast 
us upon our God. 
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On August 24, 1912, Walker of Tinnevelly was with 
Christ. His wife was in England, ill ; she cabled in answer 
to our cable, “ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” A sentence in a 
letter from Bishop Moule when bereft of wife and daughter 
shows life as we slowly, painfully, learned to live it : “I 
am learning the lesson set to the weaned child : I am learning 
to do without.” We had to learn to do without.” Did 
our friend sec from the other side the answer to the prayei 
that we had so often prayed together about the childien’s 
education ? 

Fifteen years before that date, Agnes Naish of Westfield 
had come to a South Indian College with one purpo.se: to 
teach and train Indian girls to be winncis of souls among 
their own people. She was now with her elder sister, Edith, 
evangehsing in the villages. Her heart had been deeply 
moved about the children who aic in peril all over South 
India, and through the deliiium of a scvci'c illness .she had 
been haunted by the thought of them. When Mr. W«ilk<'r 
left us, she and her sister offered to come and help us through 
the pressure of the time. In the following year they jinnee I 
our Fellowship, and Agnes Naish took charge of our schoiil, 
Frances Nosworthy, a trained kindergartener, came a year 
later, and after two years, Helen Bradshaw, also trained ; 
and so our prayer was answered. Years afterward.s, when 
the work had grown beyond our expectation.s (for is it not 
the glorious talc of all who know our Master that Hi.s ways 
with us pass not only om asking, but even our thinking?), 
two young sisters, Alice and Joan RoberLs, were gi\en, and 
nineteen-year-old Joan just lapped up the language, as 
someone said, and acclimatised so beautifully tliat her 
parents’ faith was justified in the eyes of many who had 
looked on doubtfully when one so young came out. Then 
an older one, Ella Cohillc, joined the school .side l<x>, to its 
great gain, so that though its needs arc glowing, as the nectls 
of all living things must, we have pro\cd that it i.s very safe 
thing to trust the Lord our God. 

It is a safe thing too to trust Him to fulfil the desire 
which He creates, and ” when the desire cometh it is a tree 
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of life.” Those who were given us then, these who are with 
us now an<i are in charge of the varied parts of the work, or 
in our Muslim or Hindu outposts of which later chapters tell, 
are all of the kind in whom the heart doth safely trust; and 
if the heart can safely trust in its companions in service, it 
knows what peace can be, and peace in the tumult of battle 
is a wonderful thing. I shall not name those who were 
given to us in order of their coming, for a list of names 
means little except to those to whom each several name is 
dear. But I would put all I can into this single paragraph 
anticipating the joys of many years, the golden joy of seeing 
our Lord Jesus Christ made manifest, made luminous in 
loving human lives. There is nothing to compare with it 
for pure delight. “ Now I know what He is like.” When 
this is the involuntary word of the heart as it learns to know 
a fellow-worker, that heart has tasted heaven. 

Soon after Agnes Naish took charge of the children’s 
education, our principles were tested. A friend of an 
influential official in the educational world came to stay with 
us. She told her friend of what we were doing. He was 
interested, and the end of that was the offer of a grant if we 
would come in, even only partially, under the general 
scheme- We wei'e to have large concessions, but, of course, 
would have to prepare our children for the usual examina- 
tions. This would have bound us to use as teachers some 
who could not build in gold, silver, precious stones, and 
sometimes (to mention one matter only) to use as readers 
books which we did not believe could do anything towards 
forming the character we wanted * We had no freedom 
of spirit to consent. To be outside the running of the 

* See TheRepublu of TlaXa (Golden Treasury Senes, page 15 of Analysis). 
(The passage takes point from the fact that our one purpose was to 
prepaie children for war.) 

“ But war implies soldiers, and soldiers must be carefuUy trained to 
their profession 

“They must be strong, swift, and brave; high-spirited, but gentle. 

“ But how must they be educated ? — In the first place we must be very 
scrupulous about the substance of the stories which they are taught in 
their childhood. . . . Truth, courage, and self-control must be inculcated 
by aU the stories that aie employed m their education.” 
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official machine was certain to handicap us in many ways 
in the future, but we could not touch money that must 
sooner or later lead to compromise. It was a thing 
forbidden. 

Twenty years later, when the choice of literature to be 
used in the schools was in the hands of educational experts 
who could not be expected to see with us in such matters, 
books were chosen which here and there troubled the con- 
science of Christian parents and schoolmasters ; but they 
could do nothing effective to change things. We thanked 
God then that, in days less inimical to what wc care for 
most, we were guided so clearly that wc could not doubt 
what His will was for us as a family. 

The year 1912 was one of proving our strength in many 
ways. We were building a wall round tlie compound at 
the time. Once a tiger from the foothills wandered through 
the place, walking softly close to the rooms where tin; 
children lay asleep on the verandahs and past the cows (foi 
at that time we had no farm) tethered close to the kitchen. 
He hurt no one. But there were other tigers abroad of a 
much more dangerous kind — men who would have rejoiced 
to injure us, and so our Father gave us a wall- We were 
getting on with it when a lawyer’s letter came saying that 
part of the land that we were enclosing wa.s not legally our-s, 
and his client required us to cease our building and tear up 
by the roots a nursery already half built on that lan<L He 
had waited till Mr. Walker’s death left us, as he thought, 
defenceless, almost desolate, and sure to be ca-sily cowed by 
threats of court trouble. 

We were reading Psalm xlviii that Sunday morning at 
the time when the letter came, and wc went on reading. 
Before we had finished the Psalm wc had a quiet a.ssur- 
ance that we, too, would be able to say, A r we kme heard, 
so have we seen, for our God is not a God far off or of 
yesterday only, and the things He did of old He does still. 
And so it was. We went on building the wall and the 
nursery, and that lawyer’s letter was the last we heard of 
the matter. 

But we were never, then or since, left without being 
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made subject to forces that work like the backwash of a 
river in flood. There is a place in a river in the mountain 
forest behind Dohnavur where the stream after heavy rain 
on the heights dashes down a face of rock and then curls 
swiftly into a cave by the pool below. It sweeps then 
with irresistible force through every little secret crevice 
of that cave. When the floods have passed, and the river 
once more sings its pleasant song, we swim in it and look 
down, and see a floor of rock, clear and glistening, and see 
a polished cleanlmess. Not one shred of rotten wood, 
decaying root, fragment of dead fish or other defilement lies 
in any cell or on any shelf upon the fretted walls. God 
grant that we may be like that cave when the searching 
forces of life have had their way with us. 

The searching forces of bereavement were close upon us 
now, Ponnamal (Golden), with whom the earliest journeys 
on behalf of the children had been undertaken, she who 
had cared so faithfully for the little nursery in Neyyoor, 
gradually failed, and soon became very ill. 

We had no liberty of spirit to “claim healing”; we 
hardly understand the use of that phrase; we know too 
little to “ claim ” where temporal blessings are concerned. 
But we felt free to have a solemn ser-vice of Prayer and 
Anointing and Committal. It was led by a friend of 
many years. Dr. Stewart of Madras, and as we laid 
palms about our dear Ponnamal we knew that, however 
the answer came, there would be victory, there would 
be peace. 

And as the days passed we were kept in the same mind. 
We knew our Father. There was no need for persuasion. 
Would not His Fatherliness be longing to give us our hearts’ 
desire (if I may put it so) ? How could we press Him as 
though He were not our own most loving Father? In that 
understanding with Him we lived through the next two 
years : 


And shall I pray, Oh, change Thy will, my Father, 
Until It be accoiding unto mine? 

Ah no. Lord, no, that never could be, rather 
I pray Thee, Blend my human will with Thme. 
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And work in me to v, ill and do Thy pleasure. 

Let all within me, peaceful, reconciled. 

Tarry content my Well-BclovM’s leisure 
At last, at last, even as a w'caned child. 

Can one pass that for peace and deep heait’s case? 

It was soon evident that healing as by the touch of His 
hand was not to be. Our Lord often uses His human 
healers now, so we took Ponnamal to hospital. 

Our Neyyoor friends were away at the time, but the Sal- 
vation Army hospital at Nagercoil in Tra\iiiu'orc was good 
to us. In the dawn after our night together m the bullock- 
cart, as it trundled slowly along the road leading between 
the hills into Tra\ancoi'c tcriitor^', she and I wondered what 
the end of that journey would be. Would it be relief? 
Neither of us had assurance about that. Tlien what new 
valley of sorrow was opening before us? 'I'hese strange 
\’alleys which cross the plain of life arc ntit imknow n ways 
to any of the Father’s children, but at the entrance the .soul 
trembles just for a moment — then it enters unafraid, Foi 
Thou art with me. Thy rod and Thy staff tliey comfort me. 
And so began the walk through the valley whit h wa.s to pros e 
a valley not of shadow only, but far moi e of illumination, 
of springs of water and of corn-fields, and at the end, ftir 
Ponnamal, the light of hei Lord’s fat c. 

We were three months in Nagercoil : “ Do Thou so make 
my bed in ail my sickness that, being used to Tiry hand, I 
may be content with any bed of Thy making,” was our 
prayer then. While we were there a wave of malaria, not 
usual in our neighbourhood, swept o\er a hlu.slim town 
near Dohnavur, and se\’cnty of our thildren w<*rc ill at 
once, with temperatures often above loG, and tlicrc was 
no doctor- 

Sometimes groups of them, afici having recovered (f<>r 
none died), had various ailments impossible for lay people 
to understand. And Arulai, who had to lake charge then, 
had the heavy care of arranging for journc) .s for llic more 
seriously ill children, whom she sent to us in Nagercoil. 
Out of the midst of the stress and strain came a letter from 
her: “ Are you tasting the sweetness of this time? I am,” 
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Ponnamal suffered long. We need not recall what she has 
forgotten, and what can be shown to the greater glory of 
God has been told in the book called, 'Ponnamal^ her Story. 
But it was not all storm and rain : there were sunny spaces. 
I cannot show them more tenderly than in the melodious 
words of the old tale : “ And behold, at a great distance he 
saw a most pleasant mountainous country, beautiful with 
woods, vineyards, fruits of all sorts, flowers also, with springs 
and fountains, very delectable to behold. Then he asked 
the name of the country : they said it was Immanuel’s Land.” 
On August 26, 1915, Ponnamal was received into the 
Celestial City, and to us again was set the hard lesson, to 
learn how to do without. 

We missed her at every turn. We were too few to be able 
to protect every part of a compound whose wall was nearly 
a mile long. Ponnamal’s \igilance had been a continual 
help, and now that it was removed the evil one had his 
chance. Anxiety upon anxiety followed. “ No one is 
indispensable. You will be given another Ponnamal,” 
said some easily. Mistaken words, and vain. They did 
nothing to help us through. 

No, it is not by giving us back what He has taken that 
our God teaches us His deepest lessons, but by patiently 
waiting beside us till we can say : I accept the will of my 
God as good and acceptable and perfect, for loss or for gain. 
This, word for word, spelled out by Ponnamal’s death-bed, 
was the lesson set to us to learn : 

He said, “ I will forget the dying faces , 

The empty places — 

They shall be filled again ; 

O voices mourning deep within me, cease.” 

Vain^ vain the word , vain, vain 
Not m forgetting hetk peace. 

He said, “ I will crowd action upon action. 

The strife of faction 
Shall stir my spirit to flame ; 

O tears that drown the fire of manhood, cease.” 

Vain, vain the word , vain, vain : 

Not in endeavour heth peace. 

He said, “ I will withdraw me and be quiet, 

Why meddle in life’s not? 
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Skut be ray door to jpain. 

IDesire,, thou dost befool rae^ tbou slialt c 
Vam^ z/atn ihe mmrd ^ iDatn^ wtn r 
J^ot tn aloq/ties^. heth peace* 

Me feaid;, ** I will stibinit , I am clefe^itccl ; 

CiocI iiatk depleted 
IVly life of its rich gain. 

0 futile iriurmunrigs ; why will ye not cease ^ ** 

1 ^ain^ zmzn the taord ^ r*atri^ zzazn . 

JVat in submission lieth peace* 

Me said^ I will accept the bi caking soiiow 
W hich Ood to-monow 
ill to liis sou explain 

'llien did the tuimoil det*p within him cease. 
JK'ot vain the ivoid^ not vain , 

JFoi tn acceptance Izeth peace* 



But indeed through it all God does mxike known to xis wondcifui 
resources of His Mercy. He does help wr, beyond all thal zee can ask 
or tlmiky by the kindzies^ and gentleness that He teaches others io show 
and by the Light that changes the look of all things^ and by tlie 
uplifting power of His Grace, and liy showing us oin task in life, 
and by setting us to help and think for others . so in all these 
ways He bears us on from day to day. And it is just fioiii day 
to day that we have to hold on ; not looking into or puzzling about 
the further distances of this life, but doing our best €Mch day, 
with each day’s task and each day’s duty, ti listing God to give 
us the strength and light which foi each day w^e need. Francis 
Paget, Bishop of Oxford His ^‘"lafe,” by Stephen Ikigct xind 
J. 'm. G Crum. 


An angel touched me and he said to me. 

The journey, pilgum, is loo gieat foi thee; 

But rise and eat and dnnk. 

Thy food is ready heie. 

Thy Bread of life. 

Thy cruse of Watei clear. 

Drawn from the Brook, that doth as yestc'iciay 
Flow m the way. 

O Cake oj" Bread haken on coah of fete^ 

Sharp jires of Love^ O Water twned to Ifiwe, 

And can ttbe such food is daily mine ^ 

'Then never ^ never can the journey be 
'Too great for me. 

And 1 shall go in strength of that puic‘ food. 

Made mine by virtue ot the sacied Roed, 

Unto the Mount of God 
Wlieie my Loid\ face 
Shall shine on me. 

On me in my low place, 

Down at His feet, who was my Stiength and Stay 
^■jlirougli all the way. 

0 Cake if Bread haken on coals of fire^ 

Sharp fires of Love^ O Water turned to IVuir^ 

The word ts irue^ tins food is daily mine 
Then never ^ never can the journey be 

1 m great for me. 


* The italics arc ours 



CHAPTER XVI 

LET ME BE BUTHIL 

Shoetlv before Ponnamal left us^ a letter came from the 
city where a little girl called Cuckoo had been saved from 
destruction. The letter said that her guardians demanded 
her back. If we did not send her back they would charge 
us with kidnapping We had no sufficient defence, for 
though we knew that their purpose was bad, we could not 
prove it ; and we had not the signed statement that would 
have shattered a kidnapping case. 

But we could not give the child to perdition. As with 
Jewel, so with Cuckoo, there was a compelling must^ Cost 
what it might, we must save her We had learned that the 
best way to protect such a child was to put her in some safe 
place pending the decision of the court. We could not 
always depend on a brave guest or on the co-operation of 
fellow-missionaries. So the only thing to do was to put 
Cuckoo where she could not be found, and, if things went 
against us, to say that we had done so and take the 
consequences — ^scven years^ imprisonment. 

But Ponnamal lay dying. We had been with her through 
months of suffering, and she had counted on us to be with 
her to the end. How could we leave her^ But do not 
think of me,^’ she said to that. In the gathering up of the 
love of the years she said it, Do not think of 

It was impossible for any English person to travel unob- 
served with an Indian child. We had no Indian women 
who could do it But there was one who could do it — Arul 
Dasan, he who had narrowly escaped having his eyes filled 
with pepper because he would not turn from his Lord 
Jesus. He was a young man now, and he was with us. 
He listened as we told him what it might cost if things 
went wrong. We did not know how the law would regard 
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his share in the matter. It might be impossible to shield 
him even though we declared ourselves responsible. 

Opposite to us as we talked, hanging upon the wall, was a 
picture, “The Vigil.“ I took it down and gave it to him. 
“ Keep your vigil,” I said, and he took the picture with him. 
That night he kept his vigil, and received his sword and 
buckler, the empowerment from on high. 

And yet it was in fear and in much weakness that he 
started, and it was a worn and weary Anil Dasan who 
returned six days later. He told us that on the second day, 
in a house-boat on the back-waters of Travancore, as he sat 
with the little Cuckoo nestling close to him, a group of men 
stood talking in the stern. “ Look at that child,” said one 
of them, and spoke of the criminal case about to <’ome on 
in Madras. The two men dropped their \oiccs and went 
on talking, glancing round again and again at him The 
loss of little Cuckoo — ^prison ; Arul Dasan fac cd both in that 
hour. 

And the accals, the Indian sisters, how .show the temper 
of their steel ? After Arul Dasan had started on his journey, 
we gathered them together and told them everything. They 
were all young, inexperienced, timid by nature, and terribly 
afraid of the very word prison. Theie was a breathless 
silence as they listened, consternation was on every face; 
it was to them an unutterable thing that this might be 
appointed to the one they counted mother It could not 
be. But it might be. It might be within a week. 

It did not appear to help them much to be reminded that 
in olden days pri.son ivas usual. The maityr stoiies, they 
seemed to think, belonged altogether to another oidcr of 
life. It shamed me that they could feel so. We seem to 
have wandered far from the place where .suffering for our 
Lord’s sake was accepted as a matter of course. I had been 
a poor leader to the girls if they failed now and were not 
willing to let me go. 

At last someone spoke. “ Will it not be possible to have 
a bulhil? ” (Buthil means one who docs something 
instead of another.) And from ail round the group came 
that one word, “Will it not be possible?” Then, more 
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earnestly still, “ Oii, let me be buthil ! ” Yes, up to seven 
years’ imprisonment, “ Let me be buthil.” I looked round 
the group — ^Arulai, our Star child through so many nights ; 
Pappamal, fragile as a flower ; Rukma, in her young bright- 
ness ; Lola and Leela, those fast friends ; the httle Elf, now 
grown up. And Ponnamal’s daughter — she was there; to 
her, too, that mother would have said, “ Do not think of 
me.” “ He had asked of him the ultimate service, as a 
friend should,” is one of John Buchan’s unforgettable sen- 
tences. Here was an ultimate service we would never have 
asked. It was offered. It was even pressed upon us. But 
never was I so thankful that the law does not accept a 
buthil. Next day a telegram came^ — “Criminal case 
dismissed.” 

Why is the tiniest incident attending the silver shock of 
joy photographed for ever upon the memory? I can see 
the servants washing up on the back verandah where the 
telegram was handed in, hear the clatter of cups and plates, 
see the coolie waiting unconcerned for his pay . how 
inadequate the sixpence we gave him appeared, how little 
he knew what he had brought. Then up from everywhere 
raced dancing waves of blessed glad relief Gone were the 
anxieties about how the other children would be protected ; 
gone was the fear of having to lay too heavy a burden upon 
willing fellow-workers (for a conviction in court would have 
meant prison, and prison would have meant just that for 
them) ; gone that other nightmare fear of seeing Arul Das an 
disgraced before the world ; gone the dread of detestable 
pubhcity. Gone was everything that had pressed so heavily 
for weeks. 

And yet we knew that we must not relax. For a while 
we did not know how things would be Surely the two 
stories of Dothan were written for such times. Mountains 
full of horses and chariots of fire for Elisha, empty blue sky 
for Joseph, and bare hillside. How could we know which 
of these was to be in His answer to us? So we had asked 
for a heart prepared for either, and knew that He would 
understand the human in us that hoped our Dothan would 
be Ehsha’s. And it was. “ He has been so kind about 
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Other things that wc have no doubt but that He will care 
for this too/^ said a Io\ing servant of His once. The word 
would have been fulfilled either way^ but it was with profound 
lelief that we all welcomed the wonder that met us now. 
The guardians did not appeal to the civil courts as the 
magistrate who dismissed the criminal case had advised 
them to do His ad\icc appcax'cd to ha\e fallen on deaf 
ears. Who deafened those cars? Who opened the eyes of 
the young man that he saw ? Among the gods there is none 
like Thee, O God; there is not one that can do as Thou 
doest. 

When we were suic that all was safe, the ftiends who had 
sheltered Cuckoo sent her back to us. We met her at a big 
junction in the midst of the usual crush and clamour of a 
railway station. When fhst she caught sight of us among 
the exowd there w'as a whoop, a wild leap into oui arms, and 
a joyful jumble up oi hugs wuth all four limbs at once. When 
we had liberty and leisure to look round, we saw a crowd 
of smiles. 

Blessed for ever be the cord that binds those whe^ yield to 
its mighty bonds one to another. Do not think of me - 

Let me be buthil.” The love in such words is eternal. 
This IS a thread of our gold cord. 



In answering the questions of the Christian as to the failure of 
science to throw light on the nature of God, Sir Arthur Eddington 
saysj “ I doubt whether there is any assurance to be obtained 
except through the religious experience itself ; but I bid him hold 
fast to his own intimate knowledge of the nature of that 
experience. . . . We may embark on the venture of spiritual life 
uncharted though it be. It is sufficient that we carry a compass.’’ 

The writing which is written in the king’s name, and sealed 
with the king’s ring, may no man reverse. 

“ I hold that the line of thought which offers by far the least 
difficulty, not to faith only, but to reason, is that which relies 
absolutely on His affirmation, wherever He is pleased actually 
to affirm,” — ^Bishop Moule. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE FINANCES OF THE ODD SPAJIJR.OW 

Those who know the Dohnavur Fellowship, know that it 
could not be at all if it had any doubt about the truth of the 
Scriptures (for this position we “ see reasons and reasons ”). 
So all through our story certain things are taken for granted, 
and from year to year we prove them to be true (for “ what 
begins as an experiment ends as an experience,” though 
experiment is hardly the word for action based on a promise, 
if we accept that promise as given by God) . But the books 
of the world come to us, and we know what this present age 
IS saying, and now and then find a grain of gold in the heap 
of words. Sir James Jeans’ The Mysterious Universe gave us 
this grain . “ The universe can be best pictured, though 

Still very imperfectly and inadequately, as consisting of pure 
thought, the thought of what we must describe as a mathe- 
matical thinker.” So far does Science take us, and it is a 
long way ; but who can describe the wonder of the leap 
across what seems to be a void, and to find on the other 
side the Mathematical Thinker indeed, but with a new 
name now, Abba, Father? and to find oneself like a child 
who has trusted its father’s word and leaped into that 
father’s arms and found itself safe ? 

I have told nothing, so far, of how supplies have come so 
that we could continue from year to year, because any who 
care to know about that will find it written in three little 
books, JVbr Scrip, Tables in the Wilderness, and Meal in a Barrel. 
But there may be some who would like to know, before they 
read further, something of how we were taught to take such 
words as our Lord’s about the lilies and the ravens and the 
sparrows quite simply (perhaps the odd sparrow, the fifth 
thrown in as an extra by the birdseller, is as good a name as 
we could find for our Fellowship — the odd sparrow that is 
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not forgotten) . So I will copy a few paragraphs from the 
first of these records. They belong to our earliest days, 
and to a time of temptation to fear. 

Then, as never again for fifteen years, I was allowed to taste 
of the cup which would be poured out for me if the money did 
not come. Allan Gardiner, for some hidden good purpose, 
was allowed to starve to death. Therefore such an issue could 
not be regarded as impossible. The children — I need not trace 
in writing the end of that thought. But I did that day tread 
every foot of it in imagination, and came to this : Suppose 
the children die, and we all (of course) die with them, and 
the Christian world cries shame on the one responsible, what 
will it matter, after all ? The children will be in heaven, and 
IS that not better than the temple^ (Years later I read of a 
similar temptation assailing Hudson Taylor by the sea at 
Brighton. Apparently the adversary sometimes repeats 
himself.) Later another question came * 

I thought of dear younger ones who had been given as 
fellow-workers What if suddenly this burden is laid upon 
them? None of them has had the previous experience in this 
particular way of the Lord which prepares the soul for its 
peculiar disciplines What if quite suddenly they are left to 
face a situation for which they are not responsible before they 
have had time to learn how to walk by faith ? If we are fed 
as it were from meal to meal, and something intercepts the 
coming of the next meal, and they are alone ? 

Perhaps it was a faithless thought, but we have a tender 
Master. He did not rebuke, but took me to the same chapter 
and the same story which had spoken to my soul when first 
the work began. 

Philip answered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread 
is not sufficient for them, that every one of them may take a 
little. 

. . . And Jesus took the loaves ; and when He had given 
thanks. He distributed to the disciples, and the disciples to 
them that were set down ; and likewise of the fishes, as much 
as they would 

When they were filled. He said unto His disciples, Gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost- 

Therefore they gathered them together and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves, which 
remained over and above unto them that had eaten. 

And, as I believed, the promise was given to me then that 
there should be baskets over and above our daily supplies, and 
that, just as those men and women and their children were 
free to use the pieces of the loaves over from that great meal if 
they needed them before they reached home, so we should be 
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free to use ours, should need arise before we too reached Home, 

we and our children. 

Remember the word unto Thy servant upon which Thou 
hast caused me to hope — ^if the prayer is repeated in these 
pages it is because it was so often repeated in our hearts — 
And now : Thou hast dealt well with Thy servant, O Lord, 
according unto Thy word. For the first five years before 
that day of prayer and promise, enough had come to 
meet the expenses of the work. But after that time 
something happened which we could not help connect- 
ing with the word about the baskets. More than was 
needed began to come, and continued to come until the year 
1912, so that we had money in hand, and when the War 
years brought expansion in the work, which made bmlding 
necessary, and when the value of the pound began to fall, 
until in 1919 it reached less than half its pre-War value, and 
many expected to see the work collapse, the baskets were 
ready, and we drew from them. Our heavenly Financier 
is not like the financiers of earth — ^past, present, future flow 
before Him in one wide stream. We have been taught that 
this is true by the things that He has done. We have seen it 
most clearly in the preparation of the members of our 
Fellowship ; we have seen it with awe : “ There is not one 
that can do as Thou doest.” But we are now thinking of 
the finances of the odd sparrow, and, standing on sure 
ground, can affirm just this: we have never lacked any 
good thing; and during the years of War, people in the 
towns and villages began to say, “ God is there ” ; for they 
could not account for what they saw except by saying that. 
And, later on, when we were able to do more outside work, 
we foimd that true thoughts about His love had already 
been spread abroad, because of what He had done. We have 
never had to labour to prove that He hears and answers 
prayer ; the fact of our existence witnesses that it is so. 

There were days of tension, days when it cost fifteen times 
more to bring a child from the nearest station than it had 
cost before the War, because of the fall in value of the pound 
and the rise in the price of rice, which sent bandy fares 
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soaring as they had never soared before. And yet we were 
enabled to go on. 

A note in an old Bible on Jeremiah xvii. 6-8 recalls a day 
when our mail brought us letters that took it for granted that 
we must retrench : “ If we look to man and limit our 

expectations and consider retrenchment as a way of meeting 
the difficulties of the time, then we shall be like the heath in 
the desert, and Dohnavur will be a parched place, a salt 
land. But if we truly trust the Lord we shall not even 
‘ see ’ when heat cometh. Why should we see if our roots 
are spread out by the river ? All through the heat our leaf 
will be green and we shall not be careful in the year of 
drought as though God were not responsible for us ; neither 
will we cease from yielding fruit We shall not retrench.” 
And another day beside those comfortable words, “ Now, 
therefore, fear ye not: I will nourish you, and your little 
ones,” we found much help in writing as a little child might 
have written : Our Joseph never dies. 

It IS true that we were sometimes brought very low; as 
the graphs and the sketch of the sacks of rice in JVbr Scrip 
show. But never once was a child left unsaved or unfed 
because we had not money or feared that we should not 
have enough in the future ; nor was a bill ever left unpaid. 
Soon after the War, when the pound had fallen in value till 
it appeared to be about to dwindle away altogether, there 
was a night when I walked up and down the verandah in 
the moonlight, thinking of the children. For once the 
unearthly beauty failed to rest me, and I found myself saying 
aloud, “ But, Lord, the children cannot live on moonlight ” 
JVbr Scrip tells how quickly and how lovingly He succoured 
us. We closed down nothing “ Beat me a retreat,” said 
Napoleon to his drummer-boy. “ Sire, I know not how. 
Desaix never taught me that.” Nor were we taught that. 
We had for our unfailing strength the rmghty promises, we 
also had the records of those who had proved them before. 
The brave books sent out by the China Inland Mission 
especially were meat and drink to us. So were such 
marrowy words as Jeremy Taylor’s “ He that believes dares 
trust God for the morrow, and is not more solicitous for the 
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next year than he is for that which is past.” And still older 
words came with their music: Thou feddest Thine own 
people with angels’ food, and didst send them from, heaven 
bread prepared without their labour, able to content every 
man’s delight, and agreeing to every taste. For Thy sus- 
tenance declared Thy sweetness unto Thy children. We 
knew that we should prove that His sustenance would con- 
tent our delight and declare His sweetness to us His children. 
On September 4, 1914, we paid an advance for land on 
which to build nurseries. The note for the day says, “ The 
beginning of the new walk on the water. Lord, if it be 
Thou, bid me come . . and He said, ‘ Come.’ ” And He 
Himself came to meet us on the water. 

So in our darkest times He came. He who is the Light 
of the morning came to us. He is faithful that promised. 
He quickens the dead and calls the things that are not, as 
though they were. 

We say, then, to anyone who is under trial, give Him 
time to steep the soul in His eternal truth. Go into the 
open air, look up into the depths of the sky, or out upon 
the wideness of the sea, or on the strength of the hills that 
is His also ; or, if bound in the body, go forth in the spirit ; 
spirit is not bound Give Him time and, as surely as dawn 
follows night, there will break upon the heart a sense of 
certainty that cannot be shaken. These hundreds of pounds 
(or thousands for that matter), they will come For the 
work that He has commanded they must come. Only, O 
God of heaven and earth, God of all the gold-mines of the 
earth, keep us from going one foot beyond the way of Thy 
commandment. 

What the Tamil calls the sap of the matter lies in that 
last sentence, and at the risk of repetition we underline it 
here. Mo master is responsible for uncommanded work We find 
it necessary constantly to ask for a spirit of wisdom and 
penetration through an intimate knowledge of Him, so that, 
the eyes of our understanding being enlightened, we may 
know what we ought to do, and never, through carelessness 
in waiting upon Him, pledge Him to do what He did not 
intend should be done. “ Depend upon it, God’s work 
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done in God^s way, will never lack God’s supplies,” said 
Hudson Taylor, and in our much smaller undertakings 
we have proved it so too. 

But lest any should think of us more highly than they 
ought to think, I will tell of something that once befell us. 
Enough was coming in for daily needs, but we were looking 
forward to advance. Nothing came for advance. For a 
little while we went on, thinking it was only, as it had been 
sometimes before, delayed answer to prayer, and so by other 
and more painful discipline we were caused to retrace our 
steps, for we had taken a wrong turning Long after we 
had returned to the way appointed for our feet, an auditor, 
knowing nothing of these matters, going through our 
accounts, noticed and pointed out to us a certain dip in the 
ascending line and, later, a quick ascent, so quick indeed, 
that the line for the year shows only the ascent. And we 
understood. 

There are questions that we cannot answer. We had not 
acted without prayer, and we had believed that all was well 
But we should have been more careful, walked more softly. 
This book is not written to explain mysteries, but only to 
bear witness to what actually is, and to tell, if it can, what 
we have been taught about giving time to be sure that we 
have the mind of our Master. And most of all in this 
matter we want to bear witness to the great kindness of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with whom is forgiveness, and long- 
suffering, and mercy. 

So we cannot fear for the future, however uncertain the 
prospect may be, or however apparently unsafe. He 
stretcheth out the north over the empty place, and hangeth 
the earth upon nothing, is a sustaining word in times of 
faint-heartedness. To-morrow’s sea is as uncharted as was 
yesterday’s. It is sufficient that we carry a compass.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THREE TENDER MERCIES 

We have all known the gentle solace of human love. There 
has been a trouble, and we have braced ourselves to hve 
through the day without letting anyone know. And then 
there was just a touch of a hand, or a word, or a pencilled 
note — such a trifle ; but that trifling thing was so un- 
expected, so undeserved, so brimful of what our beautiful 
old English calls tender mercies, that the heart melted before 
it, all the hurt gone. And there was a sense of something 
more. “Lord Jesus, what was it?” “My child, it was 
I ; It is I.” 

Or we were about to enter into some cloud of tribulation, 
and He who goes before us turned back, as it were, to 
prepare us for the approaching trial. We had found it so, 
for example, before the passing of our friend, Walker of 
Tinnevelly, who would have been such a stay through the 
years of War. The child of this chapter was the last one 
with whom he had played, just before he left Dohnavur 
to take a mission m the Telugu country, where he died. 
She was in perfect health then. But she outran him m 
the quick race home, and was standing on the doorstep to 
welcome him when, a few days later, he was there. It 
was what we saw before she left us that helped us so much 
that we think of it as a tender mercy. 

Her name was Lulla. She was five years old, a Brahman 
child of much promise. She had sickened suddenly with an 
illness which we knew from the first must be dangerous. We 
could not ask a medical missionary to leave his hospital, a 
day and a half distant, for the sake of one child, but we 
did the best we could. We sent an urgent message to a 
medical evangelist tramed at Neyyoor, who lived nearer, 
and he came at once. He arrived an hour too late. 

But before he came we had seen this. It was in that 
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chilly hour between night and mornmg. A lantern burned 
dimly in the room where Lulla lay; there was nothing 
in that darkened room to account for what we saw. 
The child was in pain, struggling for breath, turning to us 
for what we could not give. I left her with Mabel Wade 
and Ponnamal, and, going to a side room, cried to our 
Father to take her quickly. 

I was not more than a minute away, but when I returned 
she was radiant. Her little lovely face was lighted with 
amazement and happiness. She was looking up and clap- 
ping her hands as delighted children do. When she saw 
me she stretched out her arms and flung them round my 
neck, as though saying Good-bye, in a hurry to be gone ; then 
she turned to the others in the same eager way, and then 
again, holding out her arms to Someone whom we could 
not see, she clapped her hands. 

Had only one of us seen this thing, we might have doubted. 
But we all three saw it. There was no trace of pain in her 
face. She was never to taste of pain again. We saw 
nothing in that dear child’s face but unimaginable delight. 

We looked where she was looking, almost thinking that 
we should see what she saw. What must the fountain of 
joy be if the spray from the edge of the pool can be like 
that? When we turned the next bend of the road, and 
the sorrow that waited there met us, we were comforted, 
words cannot tell how tenderly, by this that we had seen 
when we followed the child ^most to the border of the 
Land of Joy. 

And before the War there was another look through to 
the Unseen, for it was as though a hand drew back a corner 
of the curtain that hangs between our world and that other 
where forces move to direct our tangled and painful affairs. 

There may be some who still remember the tragedy of 
Portugal, the great meeting led by Adeline, Duchess of 
Bedford, the rousing articles by Sir Arthur Gibb, the courage 
of The Times and the Spectator * and other papers, and the 
final victory, when the prisons opened and the political 
prisoners were set free from their living death. 

* Then a gallant paper edited by St. Loe Strachey. 
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We in India had followed the fight. We, too, were 
working for the liberation of captives. We wondered what 
lay within; for always there is a spiritual secret at the 
heart of a great battle for righteousness. And now came a 
letter fi-om her who had led that fight, warrior and lover 
of God. 

I have had a beautiful confirmation of the victory of faith, 
over quite insuperable obstacles, in the recent amnesty given 
to the Portuguese political prisoners When I went out to 
Lisbon this time last year, there was no hope for them, speak- 
ing humanly. I went to as many as I could and told them 
God would open a way of escape, and one sailor boy slipped 
a letter into my hand, unknown to the gaolers, who were very 
cruel, it was a statement of his case, and the cover was 
addressed in Portuguese, “ To the care of God.” He had 
written it in hope , and one day the cell door opened, and a 
stranger came in, and he took his chance I held a public 
meeting in London, and showed the writing, and said that 
justice would be done and they would be free. Everyone was 
kind and helped me, but a few believed, and so it has come at 
last This IS just to tell you what you know, that there is a 
performance of those things that are spoken of the Lord. 

That letter was with us through all the years of the War : 
its glorious assurance succoured us many a time. But, 
even so, there was a day after the War was over when we 
could see nothing but the vanishing pound. And now I 
hesitate. For this third loving-kindness belongs in spirit to 
the last chapter, and it is so very small that I do not like 
to tell it at all. Set beside that noble battle, it is mere 
anti-climax. But, after all, life is just that — a jumble of 
great things and little things. 

Exchange had done its worst, a pound sent from home 
meant less than ten shillings here, when, for the first and 
last time in our history, we had not enough (we thought) 
for our many guests. It had, of course, always been our 
pleasure to care for the guest-room ourselves; but now it 
seemed that whatever we had of our own should be kept 
for the children. And with grief and burning of heart, 
we forced ourselves to put a card in the guest-room saying 
what the day’s food cost. 

The card had not been there long when Dr. Inwood 
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came- from England and stayed with us. We could not 
bear that such a card should be his welcome, so we took it 
away and filled the room with roses. They should be his 
welcome. We told him nothing. Like others, he thought 
that someone or something was behind us. But one day, 
as he stood under the big tamarind tree near the school 
and watched the children swarming in and out, he said 
suddenly, His compassions fail not, they are new every 
morning, and that means this,’’ and he put his hand into 
his pocket and drew out a bundle of notes. 

Never shall I forget the inrush of the sense of the love of 
our Father that flooded my heart then, or the sudden 
sweetness after the misery of writing that wretched little 
card. The rebuke was so gentle that it seemed a caress. 
It was the very comfort of God. 

We never told Dr. Inwood about the card. But we did 
tell him about the provision of the years, and he asked us 
to share it with others. And so jVbr Scrip came to be written, 
and two years later. Tables in the Wilderness^ and after six 
more years. Meal in a Barrels 

That minute by Lulla’s cot when we saw the bright 
reflection of unseen things, that letter telling of the hidden 
working of the powers of the world to come, and this drink 
of the love of our Lord — ^how can we tell what they were 
to us ? We cannot tell it, but this we know : 

He who has felt that Face of beauty. 

Which wakes the world’s great hymn. 

For one unutterable moment 
Bent m love o’er him. 

In that look finds earth, heaven, men and angels 
Grow nearer through Him. 

In that look such a thing as the card over which we had 
grieved so foolishly became unthinkable. Earth, heaven, 
men and angels were nearer now. The card was torn up 
and, with a great sigh of relief^ dropped into the waste- 
paper basket ; and never again has anything like that been 
done anywhere within the borders of our Fellowship. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OXJR FRIENDS 

In the early years before we knew of the temple-children, 
when the first convert girl came out of her Hindu home to 
confess Christ in baptism, there was a great commotion in 
the district. We were pelted with handfuls of refuse, 
shouted down and hooted out of the streets of all the towns 
and villages within a day^'s journey of her home. We 
did then what the early China Inland pioneers did on the 
Sian plain — ^we fled in a circle. We turned westward, 
used as headquarters for a year the empty and disabled 
mission-house at Dohnavur, and returned to the eastern 
village near Great Lake, as we have told in Chapter IV. 

While the furore over the girPs conversion was at its 
height, the house of the schoolmaster in Great Lake was 
burned down. He sent to the mission a list of his damaged 
property. The list showed much more than had been lost 
m the fire. 

It was the ordinary thing to do. No one who knew 
him was surprised that he did it. They would have been 
surprised if he had not done it ; the people in his immediate 
world would have thought that he had lost an opportunity 
unlikely to recur ; so he had not the help of public opinion. 
We have no idea how much we owe to public opinion till 
we find ourselves m a place where, in our sense of the 
word, there is none. In writing to a friend I told her of 
this, not knowing that she had supported him for years 
and had thought of him as her own evangelist. Naturally 
she felt aggrieved. 

This incident was like a jerk on the reins pulling me up 
before I had seen anything to avoid, and when the children 
came, and people wrote affectionately offering to support 
this one and that, with a view to having their own 
K IS5 
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missionary ” in the future, I remembered it. How could 
we honestly promise an own missionary to anyone ? “ Mine 

the mighty ordination of the pierced Hands ” is a line that 
belongs to the Indian evangelist as much as to us, and 
that should give pause to promise. There was another 
thought at the back of our mmds. “ I am your humble 
Supporter,” wrote a schoolboy to the missionary who paid 
his fees. He meant supported^, of course, and what that boy 
expected when he coined his new noun was that he could 
be supported up to BA. or F.B A. (Failed B.A., quite a 
decent degree here), and if he had been asked to do any- 
thing with his two hands towards his own support, his 
feelings would have been badly hurt. We did not want 
even the whisper of such feelings. Also, and chiefly, we 
did not want any child to lose the kind of prayer that it 
would perhaps desperately need, from lack of knowledge 
on the part of its friend at home. And, because we are 
human, it is easy to glide down that so gradually graded 
incline that leads eventually to giving people what they 
naturally like best to hear — ^nice things, encouraging things, 
rather than the less pleasing truth So we did not enter 
into temptation. We settled it then and there that we 
would have no supporters as such. We would offer the 
friend who cared enough to accept the gift (which is a 
burden too) a child, to be hers or his for prayer. The 
bond would be one of prayer only. Anythmg the friend 
was moved to give would be used for the good of the family, 
not ear-marked for an individual child. 

Some did not care for this ; so we suggested places where 
the usual plan was followed, and they found themselves at 
home there. But many understood, and we counted on 
them ; we have never regretted our confidence Some 
have even asked for our most perverse children, for those 
who would be generally called “ hopeless.” Again and 
again we have seen their faith rewarded. 

So gratefully we put prayer-friends — ^men, women and 
children all over the world — to the front of our scheme of 
life. Their faithfulness is part of the gold cord. 

So is the comradeship of fellow-missionaries whose hearts 
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and consciences have been touched on behalf of the defence- 
less children. All over India we have such friends, Indian 
and foreign, medical missionaries, evangelists, teachers in 
mission schools — ^we cannot name them all ; the Lord 
remembers them. The cord is made of many golden 
threads. 

And men and women in the great Services of India have 
been our friends. Little do their detractors know them. 
Here and there we come upon an exception, but no 
one who has lived out among the people and seen these 
men’s lives can question that, far oftener than not, some- 
thing money could not buy has been given. It will be 
missed wh^n it is gone. It is being missed now in many a 
little village far off the road, which in old days knew itself 
fathered, and now feels fatherless. But our business is to 
tell of what some of these Servants of India have done for 
us Some have saved children or have quietly stood 
by us and made it possible for us to save them. And this 
meant that those men were not afraid of being known to 
be on the side of the angels. 

In various countries we have friends whom we call 
secretaries. Our first came to us, as we say in our ignorant 
speech, by accident. One day — ^it was February 20, 1909— 
without notice, a bullock-cart arrived, and out sprang two 
girls. Their letter proposing a day’s visit had been delayed. 
“ And I can remember nearly every hour of it,” wrote, 
twenty-one years later, the dearest friend that a work like 
this could ever have. “ The picture I shall never forget is 
of you, with Tara in a wee blue cumusu and with an armful 
of crimson hibiscus flowers, coming to put them in our room 
after we had been there about an hour; she was the first 
child I saw.” And when our new friend had to go : Tendrils 
were torn as of a plant ; and life could never be the same as 
before.” 

For it was she who, a few months afterwards, became 
Mrs. Streeter, and in 1913 our Home Secretary There 
was a lighted day when a cable came whose two words 
told us all we wanted to hear: “ Satisfied, Hallelujah.” 

We had not known of any hunger when first we met. 
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We had seen only an ardent love that longed to serve to the 
uttermost. There had been no hint of husks, and waste 
places, and a consuming thirst, nor sign that we were not 
one about the Bible. But afterwards we came to know, 
and now He who satisfieth the longing soul and filleth the 
hungry soul with goodness had fiUed and satisfied her, 
and, in the gift of Himself in this new fullness. He had 
given her Bible back to her, a new book now. 

Then others helped us, sometimes the mothers and sisters 
of difierent members of our Fellowship — Mabel Beath of 
Victoria, Australia, Mrs. Waller of Dublin, Mrs. Roberts of 
Edinburgh. Each was pledged not to ask for anything for 
us but prayer. And even where prayer is concerned, we 
may not “ importune.” 

For it is the Master of the field, not we, who must appoint 
workers by prayer. The field is the world. Who can pray 
for anything so large except in a vague general way? To 
each, then, is his or her part of the field. The call to work 
there in spirit is, or may be, as definite as the call to the 
missionary to go there m body. But when, constrained by 
a great love, we look over the hedge of our own plot to the 
wide acres beyond, we may, thank God, work there too. 
The spirit has powers denied to the flesh. It can fly over 
hedges. And yet somehow it always flies back like a homing 
bird to the place appointed for its special ministry. 

Out here mountains of difficulty have often appeared 
to melt into air. Impossible, we have said; and seen the 
thing done, we hardly knew how. Then we have known 
that someone was in prayer. Or a change, gradual or 
sudden, has come over a dangerously difficult child or man 
or woman. The wonder of this is described by George 
Macdonald in a sentence that at first seems rather obscure. 
It repays a second reading: “ So long as evil comes to the 
front, it appears an intermmable, unconquerable thing; 
but all the time there may be a change, positive as inexplic- 
able, at the very door. How is it that a child begins to be 
good? Upon what fulcrum rests the knife-edge of altera- 
tion? As indistinguishable is the moment in which the 
turn takes place; equally perplexing to keenest investiga- 
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tion the part of being in which the renovation commences. 
Who shall analyse repentance, as a force, or as a pheno- 
menon ? Tou cannot see it coming. Before you know, there it is 
and the man is no more what he was , his life is upon other lines. 
The wind hath blown ” 

Lord of the field, Lord of the wind, Christ Jesus, Inter- 
cessor, teach us to pray. 

That blessed wind blew through our life late in 1912, 
when R. T. Archibald, of the Children’s Special Service 
Mission, came to Dohnavur. The first sign of that invisible 
presence was when a little girl put her fingers mto her ears 
in her Bible class. The story of the day was about Achan, 
and for some reason she did not wish to listen. The reason 
appeared later. She had found a discarded doll on whose 
minute garment a morsel of lace had attracted her. She 
wanted that inch of lace for her doll’s pocket-handkerchief 
So she ripped it off the other doll’s garment and took 
possession. No thought of self-excuse came to relieve her 
awakened conscience — ^that the doll was nobody’s in par- 
ticular did not help her ; she was Achan. It was intolerable 
to listen to his story just then, so she put her fingers in her 
ears. But there was no relief in this and, greatly worried, 
she took the offending handkerchief and buried it in a remote 
corner of the garden, feeling more Achan-like than ever. 

It was then that the Wind of God blew through us as a 
family, and one mght, by the light of a lantern, that Achan 
treasure was dug up, and the whole tale came out. 

I think that incident shows more than anything else I 
could tell j'ust what that mission did for us. There was a 
true conviction of sin, a true repentance, honest confession 
and a change of life that lasted. Not one child then converted 
went back. Some are mothers of families now, and some are 
our fellow-workers here. There can be few communities of 
children in India who do not owe much to R.T.A., and 
gratefully we count ourselves among the number. 

Sometimes, by means not to be explained except by believ- 
ing that the Spirit of God directs prayer, people who care 
for us are moved to intercession in a way which they do not 
themselves understand I recall a letter firom America 
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■which asked if on a certain day, which the writer named, 
we had been in danger of fire? On that day she had been 
stirred to prayer by a sense as it were of fire, in connection 
with us It had perplexed her, but she had yielded to the 
sense of urgency. Could we tell her if there had been a 
cause? But we had not been in any such danger. It was 
years since our last fire. All our buildings were now tiled, 
not thatched. Wondering what could be meant, I turned 
to the log book, on the chance that an entry there would 
explain it, and found that ' in truth that day was full of 
trouble, burning trouble Withm three days it had wholly 
passed — so passed, indeed, that the very date had been 
forgotten. 

During all the earlier years we were constantly travelling 
on behalf of the children, and often this protective prayer 
turned what might have been peril to safety and oppor- 
tunity. There was a difficult journey in a Native State 
when Pearl (she who with Ponnamal had stood by us from 
the first) and a younger Indian sister found themselves at 
night on a deserted road with only their carter, who did 
not know the language, and a very evil man (as they knew 
afterwards) as guide. 

The man was evidently bent on mischief, and the elder 
woman was anxious about the younger. From what far 
corner of the earth was prayer rising then? They, too, 
were praying as they sat in the dark in the cart as it moved 
slowly along the dark road. And as they prayed, the 
guide’s intention seemed to change — ^he spoke m a new 
tone, and presently led them to a big, lonely, but safe farm- 
house set among its fields, where the family welcomed them 
almost as though they had been old friends, and they had a 
wonderful opportunity to speak of the things of God. 

And after the household had retired for the night a little 
sorrowful widow, thirsty for comfort, crept out of her corner 
and went to them. It was the strange sweetness of their 
happiness that drew her. She knew that they were very 
tired, and yet they were glad and peaceful. “ Tell me more, 
tell me more,” she said wistfully over and over again ; and 
they talked together far into the night- 




Father, hear us, we are praying. 

Hear the words our hearts are saying. 

We are praying for our children 

Keep them from the powers of evil. 

From the secret, hidden peril. 

Father, hear us for our children. 

From the whirlpool that would suck them. 
From the treacherous quicksand, pluck them. 
Father, hear us for our children. 

From the worldling's hollow gladness. 

From the sting of faithless sadness. 

Father, Father, keep our children 

Through life's troubled waters steer them, 
Through life's bitter battle cheer them. 
Father, Father, be Thou near them 

Read the language of our longing. 

Read the wordless pleadings thronging. 

Holy Father, for our children. 

And wherever they may bide. 

Lead them Home at eventide 



CHAPTER XX 

THE CHILDREN 

This is not a book of flowers; it is more like a steady walk 
through a wood. But our Indian forests sometimes open 
on a sunny slope — I know a bank whereon the wild thyme 
grows ’’ — ^that kind of place. For on either side of the 
path^ however straitly it presses on^ there are ferny hollows 
and little flowery patches. And there are other forest ways, 
tiny and winding. When one comes upon them it is 
impossible not to wonder whence they come and whither 
they go. There is always a kind of mystery about an 
untracked path. So here, with the children, we are among 
paths, and we want to follow them all. To what loving 
little nest among the grass does this path lead ? 

Moonflower, three and a half years old, was in trouble 
one day over a bee. It had stung her and then dashed 
into the flame of a. lantern. Dead, and it never prayed 
to be forgiven,’^ she said solemnly. Or this, so full of 
quick humour : The hippopotamus brought up the little 

girl ’’ — Sunflower^s explanation to her Sittie of her draw- 
ing of a large hippopotamus beside what was meant to 
represent a very little girl. It must have suddenly occurred 
to her that it looked an unsafe arrangement. 

Perhaps the dearest of all, like banks of woodland flowers, 
are the stories of our children’s children. Don’t throw 
that nail down like that ! ” And the little daughter of 
Vineetha, one of the first of the Lotus Buds, remembering 
her Good Friday story, took the nail that a carpenter had 
dropped and another child had used as a plaything; and 
she kissed it. 

Or this, Bala’s sweet Lotus to her mother (the flower has 
at least thirty different names, so there is no confusion in 
Tamil, though so many of our children are called Lotus) : 
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“ Take the bag off my thumb, please ; I will not suck it 
any more,” followed some hours later, when she felt her 
baby resolution failing her, “ Now please put the bag on 
again.” 

Or this, which is about the children of Jullanie, our first 
surviving baby, the only Christian woman in a hard Hindu 
village. One day Delight, then very small, heard the bell 
in the idol temple near their home ring in the early morn- 
ing, and she shut her eyes and covered her face as she had 
seen others do here where, hour by hour, the prayer-bell 
rings. 

“ What were you doing? asked her mother. 

“ I was praying,” said Delight, who had never been dis- 
tinguished for special sanctity. 

“For whom did you pray?” asked her mother gently. 
And Delight, who could not talk plainly, signified somehow 
that her prayer was for the people of the village who do 
not know our Lord Jesus. 

So it has become the custom of the children (Sunshine 
who is five. Pearl-boy, four, and Delight), every time when 
the idol bell rings, to pray for the people of that Hindu 
village. 

Moonflower, the little one who mourned the impenitent 
bee, has a story that, even if it were the only one of its 
kind, would make the work worth while. 

She was born in a country village, in a small house 
belonging to her grandmother. The old lady pottered 
about and saw to the day’s cooking, and the girl-mother 
lay in her corner, the darkest and stuffiest in the dark and 
stuffy house, thinking of the husband who had gone away 
somewhere and had not returned, and pondering a plan 
that was to lead to finding him if he still lived. 

Life was hard on her then. Who would be responsible 
for the children’s marriage expenses if indeed he had died ? 
Her own people were poor, as caste-folk often are. And 
fears lay heavy on the mother’s heart as she thought of the 
future. The only glimmer of light was a poor hope of 
perhaps being able by pilgrimage to many shrines to win 
help for him if he were ill or in trouble. One day seductive 
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whispers like little winds began to blow about her : “ The 
mother of a servant of the gods is favoured of the gods,” 
they said “ Much merit is hers. No marriage expenses 
oppress her. Her child can never be a deserted wife, or a 
widow ” But the mother knew what lay behind the glitter 
of temple service. “ That shall never be,” she said. And 
as soon as she could drag herself from her corner she was 
up, and, with the old grannie and her two children, she set 
off on her long journey, tired in spirit, tired in body, but 
brave as an Indian woman can be. Day after day, week 
after week, they wandered on, till the young mother’s 
strength failed and the baby was slowly starving in her 
arms. 

Then they came to a town. In the heart of it was set a 
great temple sacred to Siva, the third in the Hindu triad. 
Round about stood the Brahman streets. 

Through the huge gates and portals they passed with 
their offerings of fruit and flowers and what silver coins 
they could spare They prostrated themselves before the 
shrine, with hands outstretched they worshipped, and turned 
away, worn out, almost penniless, uncomfbrted. Near by 
were temple- women’s houses. A widow or a deserted wife, 
if she be of good caste and has pretty children, is always 
sure of a welcome in such houses. The old grannie knew 
this, the young mother knew it too; but they never con- 
sidered going there ; they went on to the Government 
hospital, for the mother was too ill to walk further. 

The baby, too, was ill. The mother, true to her training, 
thought first of her husband. The pilgrimage could not be 
interrupted, and there were still more shrines to visit. 
But the baby would die if she took it with her. Then the 
nurse offered to take it and care for it as her own. And 
the mother, seeing in this offer the only chance for its life, 
consented. But she did all she knew. On a thin slip of 
palm leaf she had a statement written with an iron style, 
and the scored words were rubbed over with saffron to 
make them indelible The little one was to be properly 
cared for, educated, and never given to the temple or any 
other evil. 
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There is no record of what that mother felt. But we, 
who have seen one like her compelled, by the hard 
unwritten laws of her land, to choose between two evils 
and know no other choice, we who have seen her raise her 
hands to heaven in one last mute protest, one dumb plea, 
we know how it must have been with that mother as she 
turned her back on the hospital and slowly walked down 
the long street, with the other child clinging to her sari 
and the old grannie, mournfully mumbling prayers, following 
wearily. 

The nurse watched the three forlorn figures as they faded 
out of sight, and then she broke her promise. And the cold 
gods looked on with their cold stone eyes, as the little living 
child was made theirs. 

But there is a God in heaven. That mother’s cry had 
entered into His ears. Within a week that little child was 
safe in Dohnavur. 

And now she is Moonflower. And as you watch her, 
with her diminutive garment of washed-out blue carefully 
tucked up, carrying, with another elfin creature’s help, a 
bucket of water for the flowers, or sweeping withered leaves 
from the path with a grass broom, or down on her knees 
scrubbing the red tiles of her nursery floor, you think of 
that mother and of her prayer to the Unknown God, and 
everything in you is glad that He is not far firom any one 
of us. 

He was not far from the sorrowful child who stood alone 
in a room whose only door was shut and locked. There 
was no window in the room, so it was quite dark. But 
Pink Lotus was not so much afraid of darkness as of light. 
With the opening of that door her father would come into 
the room and command her to do what she could not do. 
No, she would die first. She had promised the mother, 
who had been carried out of that room only a week before, 
that she would be good. This that her father commanded 
was bad. But one day he might force her to go to the 
hated temple. There was only one way of escape. In 
the courtyard of the house was a deep well ; she had often 
looked into its black depths. Deep, deep down there was a 
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little sparkle of light in the blackness. Better the well than 
the temple. 

At last, tired out with longings for her mother and fear 
of her father. Pink Lotus fell into a troubled sleep- 

But she was soon wakened. The door creaked on its 
hinges. The light that she dreaded pricked her shut eyes ; 
she sprang up and stood before her father trembling. 

“ Pink Lotus ! ” he said, raising his arm threateningly, 
“ the priest demands thee. Thou must obey,” And when 
she refused he struck her down 

This was repeated ; day after day there was the question, 
the refusal, the blow, till one day mstead of the blow came a 
young man with a pleasant face. Pink Lotus hardly dared 
to raise her eyes to him, nor was it required that she should. 
“ I have found a bridegroom for thee,” said her father. 
“ Thou shalt be free from that other. This is what is written 
in thy forehead.” And gratefully she accepted so blessed 
an alternative. The marriage was duly performed^ no 
ceremony of importance was omitted. Content, unspeak- 
ably happy and quite unsuspicious, even though the weddmg 
had been singular in quietness and quickness. Pink Lotus 
went to her new home. 

But there was something strange about that home. It 
was not as other homes. There was no mother-in-law, no 
relatives appeared, no one came near her but an old woman, 
who cooked for her. And Rama, her husband, was often 
away — business called him, he said. They lived m a city, 
and its ways were unknown to her. Business doubtless did 
call husbands away. Sometimes this kind husband took 
his bride for a drive in his car, and he gave her beautiful 
jewels. She had all that she could wish, except just a 
little more of her husband whom she soon learned to love 
dearly. 

But one day he dropped something when he left her. 
It was a letter. Pink Lotus had learned to read, she had 
never been taught that she should not read the letters of 
another, and innocently she read that letter through, at 
first without clear understandmg. Then soon its full mean- 
ing flashed on her mind. It was from her husband’s wife. 
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Hs real wife. She was not his wife, not even his legal 
second wife : her wedding had been a mockery. 

What that loving girl endured during the two or three 
days that passed before Rama returned, we can only gather 
because of what we know she endured afterwards. 

When he next came, she took off her tali — ^the gold 
marriage token that she wore round her neck. She gave it 
to him. “ It is not mine,” she said simply. “ You are 
wronging her, your real wife.” But the words must have 
torn her heart. 

He fell on his knees, imploring her to keep it. He had 
been married against his will. This, his marriage to her, 
was his true marriage. She only was his beloved. But 
nothing could move that resolute will She knew of no 
God to whom to pray, for the god whom she had been 
taught to worship was he who had demanded a far more 
evil thing than this, or so she believed, for so she had been 
told. She prayed no prayer in words ; she dared not frame 
a prayer. But her heart cried out for help. There is a 
word in our Scriptures about the widow and fatherless 
child : If thou afflict them in any wise and they cry at all 
unto Me, I will surely hear their cry. Pink Lotus, mother- 
less, was more bereft than if she had been fatherless. She 
did not know how to cry in the great way of prayer. “ But 
if they cry at all ” — surely love could go no further — O 
Powers of the Unseen world, how tender you are ' Already 
help was commanded. In that great city of many sins and 
griefs was an American woman, wise and pitiful. She heard 
of this poor little Pink Lotus, and worked for her salvation. 

A few weeks later a letter came to Dohnavur asking if 
we would take a lotus bud, trodden into the mire but pure 
of spirit. We do not as a rule take any but little children, 
but who could refuse a story like this ? So she was brought 
to us, a lovely thing m jewels and soft, pink-coloured 
garments, and when we saw her for the first time by the 
clear waters of a mountain river (for we were with the 
children on the hills near Dohnavur at the time) we could 
only think of the flower whose name we have given her 
here — the lotus of our temple pools. She had never seen 
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running water and> as she delicately stepped in and followed 
the little blue-clad girls who were wading and splashing 
joyfully^ we did not wonder that a butterfly raistook her 
for a flower and lighted on her hair. Water with golden 
lights upon it, the dancing blue, the great crimson-and-black 
butterfly fluttering over that radiant pink lotus, and all 
round the green of the forest — could there have been a 
brighter or a more serene beginning? 

But soon she began to suffer keenly. Terrible waves can 
roll up and sweep over such a soul when the first relief of 
safety has had time to pass. Like a bird with a broken 
wing, like any desolate thing that heart can imagine, she 
lived for many months among us, turning on her new world 
great sad eyes. Then illness came to make life harder, and 
sometimes she all but gave way. But in the end there was 
deliverance and peace, and now the pent-up energies of 
love have been set free in the service of the sick and sorrowful 
who come to Dohnavur ; for Pink Lotus is one of our 
nurse-evangelists. 



God seems sometimes to confound our prayers, by putting off 
deliverance to such a point that it seems removed to a distance 
from which it cannot reach us. He does not often deal thus 
with us, because He is merciful, but He does it sometimes, for 
the very same reasons — Adolphe Monod. 

The Lord seems to come steadily to us in every individual 
case we meet — Believes t thou that I am able to do this? 
Whether it be a case of demon possession, bodily upset, mental 
twist, backsliding, indifference, difference of nationality and 
thought — the challenge is to me. Do I know my risen Lord? 
Do I know the power of His indwelling Spirit'^ Am I wise 
enough in God’s sight to bank on what Jesus told me? Am I 
foolish enough according to the wisdom of the world to do it? 
Or am I abandoning the supernatural position, which is the 
only one for a missionary, of boundless confidence m Jesus ? — 
Oswald Chambers. 

Lord, art Thou wrapped in cloud, 

That prayer should not pass through? 

But heart that knows Thee sings aloud, 

Beyond the grey, the blue 
Look up, look up to the hills afar, 

And see in clearness, the Evening Star 

Should misty weather try 
The temper of the soul, 

Come, Lord, and purge and purify. 

And let Thy hands make whole. 

Till we look up to the hills afar 

And see in clearness the Evening Star. 

Oh, never twilight dim 
But candles bright are lit. 

And then the heavenly vesper hymn — 

The peace of God in it, 

And we look up to the hills afar. 

And see in clearness the Evening Star. 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE CARE THAT COMETH 

I HAVE told in Chapter XV how acceptance became one 
of our pivot words. As we went on^ it became the warp 
and woof of the fabric of life. As each child came we 
welcomed her with hope and expectation of the best. 
Nothing is more fatal than to cease to expect and to hope. 
And yet we knew that we might have a long way to go 
before we could draw breath and lean back, and feel that 
all was well where that child was concerned. For some 
we had to accept the care that cometh daily as our daily 
bread. 

When our first little girb Pearleyes^ had been with us for 
a few months^ a friend sent her by post a picture of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. We never use pictures of our Saviour. We 
ask the Holy Spirit to show Him to our children; for who 
but the Divine can show the Divine, and who but one that 
has seen can show unimaginable beauty? So this picture 
was the first of its kind that Pearleyes had seen. She 
opened the parcel eagerly. It was a photograph of a noted 
painting, a thing of reverence. Who is it? Our Lord 
Jesus? ’’ She gazed at it for a moment dismayed, then 
burst into tears I thought He was far more beautiful 
than that,^^ she said. 

To such a child, so responsive by nature, came very keen 
assaults, and perhaps the attacks were the keener because 
her coming had led to the unlocking of so many prison 
doors. 

We have no matron here, nor ever have had one. We 
have no one between the children and ourselves, so Pearl- 
eyes brought all her childish naughtinesses to us direct, and 
sometimes they were serious. But we wrestled through 
together, again and again bringing her to Him who had 
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redeemed her, and waiting for the full surrender which was 
so long delayed. 

After several arduous years, just when we were beginning 
to dare to hope that we were through the worst, a little 
child of three, in whose ears were set the golden jewels that 
marked her dedication to the gods, came to Dohnavur, and 
Pearleyes eagerly asked to be allowed to take care of little 
Blueflower. Often when a child is saved something disas- 
trous immediately happens. It is as though the dragon, 
balked of his prey, swings the scaly horror of his folded 
tail m the little one’s direction and lays her low. Be that 
as It may, Pearleyes had hardly begun to take care of Blue- 
flower when an accident occurred. Blueflower’s leg was 
broken. 

Pearleyes rushed to me. “ I did it,” she sobbed, for she 
was always honest. “ I was impatient with her, and put 
her down suddenly.” How so slight a thing could have 
done It no one could tell. But it seemed providential that 
a medical student passing through the village had called to 
see us that day, and he set it. It was wrongly set. Blue- 
flower had to be taken to Neyyoor, where the leg was broken 
again and reset. 

As the little procession left the compound (Mabel Wade 
in charge of the child, who had to be carried those thirty- 
nine miles in a hammock and, entirely undisciplined, was 
crying vehemently) I noticed Pearleyes slip out through the 
gate and set off by herself. She was desperate with grief) 
remorse and wounded pride, and was “ going away.” 

Bonds of love, divine and human, held her from that; 
but months of spiritual vigil followed. Blueflower returned 
from Neyyoor, and not even Pearleyes could find anything 
wrong with her. And yet, “Yes, she can walk, but she will 
not be able to run.” Blueflower ran. “ She will not be 
able to swim ” It sounded like a senseless perversion, an 
obsession, but Pearleyes was in earnest, she was acutely 
wretched, and she could not see that she herself was creating 
her own miseries. 

It is nevet safe for a convert, or for a child who is prac- 
tically a convert, to be unhappy for Idng. Behind him or 
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her is a darkness. Phantoms haunt that darkness, and 
memories, like hands, are ever pulling, pulling, pulling. 
As soon as we could we went to the forest near Dohnavur, 
taking with us, among others, Pearleyes and Blueflower. 
If Blueflower could learn to swim, Pearleyes would know 
that her prayer had been heard and that she was not 
rejected. If not — she did not finish the sentence; but we 
knew how another would finish it for her, and he was near, 
even there in the beautiful forest by a pool whose waters 
are so clear that one wonders how he dare approach them. 
Intently, day by day, Pearleyes watched the first few 
strokes, as Blueflower learned them; and when at last for 
the first time the little one crossed the pool, amid jubilant 
shouts from the children, those watchful dark eyes lightened. 
“ There is no flaw m the stroke,” said Pearleyes, and turned 
and walked into the wood in a quietness that we did not 
disturb. 

Only our prayer followed her on little loving wings, and 
we drew a deep breath of relief. “We have turned the 
corner at last,” we said. 

But round the corner was that other who had slipped 
away baffled at the pool, and over the borders of that 
troubled soul the shadow crept again, moving in a stealthy 
way like a thing alive But was it not alive? The powers 
of the darkness live. Alone, and together, in earnest 
prayer we brought her to Calvary : 

By Thy Cross and Passion, 

Precious blood out-poured, 

Plead we now. Command deliverance, 

Blessed Lord. 

That was the burden of our prayer. And we looked for an 
instant answer. 

It did not come. We probed ourselves for a cause, we 
asked for the searchlights to be turned on all our ways : 
“ Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my heart.” For 
eighteen months, in tension of spirit, we waited ; but such 
a time is timeless ; it might have been eighteen years- And 
we learned to accept the mystery of a delayed answer to 
our prayers, even to such an urgent prayer as this had 
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beea;i. Oh, if I could adore Him in His hidden ways, 
when there is darkness under His feet, and darkness in His 
pavilion and clouds are about His throne! wrote Samuel 
Rutherford in 1659. To learn to do that was the lesson 
set us then. And in the end, not gradually as it had crept 
over her, but suddenly as at a word of command, the 
gloom passed. And that dear child, fully delivered, became 
our fellow-soldier in the battles of the Lord. 

The lesson that had been set us was the willing accept- 
ance of daily, nightly perplexity and disappointment with- 
out explanation. In the Gospels such a matter was always 
dealt with instantly, and we had seen instant salvation and 
had read of the same in books. Here was delay. And we 
were not told why, and have not yet been told. We learned 
to accept the silence of our God. 

In such days we prove each other. For the demands are 
greatest then And to find that nothing is too much to 
ask of one another is to know what our gold cord can be, 
a golden thing right through. 




Strexigth oF xny Ixea-irt, I need not faxl^ 
jiNTot xnxne to fea.x* Ixuit to oTbey-, 

■Wxtli snolx SL Lea-dex* ^wlxo conld c^na-xl 
Tlxoxx ^r-t SLS Tlxoxx ^wex^t yestex'da.'y. 
Stx-exxg^tlx oF my Ixe^^rt, I x-est m Ttiee, 

F*'xxlfil Tlxy p)xix*j>oses tttironglx xne 

H[op»e oF xny* !txea,x't5 tlxon^lx sxxns Ixxxx-n low^ 
A.nd fades tlxe g^x'een Froxn all tlxe eax-tlx, 
Tfxy <q[xxenoIxless tLop>e xA^-onld fervent glo'w^;> 

From iDarrexx "SAraste xvoxxld sprmg^ to foxrtlx. 
FCope oF xny Ixeart, olx, caxxse to “t^e 
IRenewals oF 'Tlxy Ixope xn xne. 

Love oF xny Ixeartj, xny streaxxxs rxxn dry 

0 Foxxntain oF tlxe fxeavenly Ixxlls, 

ILiOve^ Ixlessed love^ to Tliee I cry. 

Flood all my secret Ixidden rxlls 
W^aters oFlove, olx, poxxr tfiroixg'lx me • 

1 xnxxst Ixave love, I xnxxst Ixave Tlxee 

Lord, g^ive xne love, tlxen I liave all. 

For love casts oxxt tormenting Fear, 

-Aund love soxxixds Fortlx a trumpet call 

To valiant Ixope , and SAveet and clear 
Tlxe Tz>irds oFjoy sing xn my tree. 

Love oF my ixeart, xvlxen I Ixave Tlxee- 
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CHAPTER XXII 

A NEW THREAD IN OUR GOLD CORD 

There was a day, near the close of 1916, while the depres- 
sion of the War was heavy upon us all, when the future of 
the work rose up and frightened me. My heart sank. I 
knew that I must ask for something to brace the slack fibres, 
and when a call for a new decision of faith came and I 
could not rise to it, the deadly truth had me in its grip : I 
was afraid. Of what use is a frightened soldier in a battle? 

But God hath not given the spirit of fear, but of power 
and of love and of discipline. Discipline — the word was like 
the sting of cold rain in the face. This flabbiness was not 
faith. How recover? How be renewed in the spirit of the 
mind? Lord, do something, do anything. Bid me come 
to Thee from any boat on any water, only teach me how to 
walk on the sea. There was no answer that I heard for 
awhile. Then, suddenly, and with complete unexpected- 
ness, came a word in the ear 

It is not necessary to write that word; to each apart is 
his discipline. And lest “ he yield to some enchantment 
and liquefy and waste away till the spirit is melted out of 
him and the sinews of his soul are extirpated and he is 
made a feeble wielder of the lance,” the wise Captain of 
souls Himself chooses His soldier’s discipline to the end that 
he may be “ not brittle and useless, but tempered like 
steel.” * 

This page is being written in the early morning, before 
the life of the day begms, and just now the chimes of dawn 
come floating over the quiet spaces as one of the children 
beats out note by note on the bells • — 

God IS my strong salvation. 

What foe have I to fear? 

In darkness and temptation 
My light, my help is near. 


Plato, 'The Republic y Book III. 41 1. 
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It is so now. It was so then. When Peter was come down 
out of the ship, he walked on the water to go to Jesus, 
But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and, 
beginning to sink, he cried, saymg, Lord, save me. And 
immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and caught him, 
and said unto him, O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt? Not, Wherefore didst thou come'i* He never 
asks that question. But, Wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

How good, how happy, how safe it was, when that hand 
was stretched out. One hardly realised what had happened 
till a soft and gentle gladness came, like a bird coming 
home to its nest. 

But before this, in the little interval between the coming 
of that beginning-to-sink feeling and the stretching forth of 
that loving hand, a new thread was added to our gold cord 
I cannot doubt that this which I have told bears directly 
on that. Something had to be done which would be diffi- 
cult because it was new here, and we of the South are 
conservative; also it would be greatly attacked by the 
enemy of souls. And just at the hour appointed, the post 
brought a little paper-backed book. When God Came * Love 
burned along its pages. It was a book aflame. 

We had at that time seven Indian girls who were seeking 
to live a life of unreserved devotion, a life without fences. 
“From poor content with less than all, my soul is called 
to go ” — each in her own way said it. Something was 
required to unite and fortify them. Jonathan, SauFs son, 
arose and went to David in the wood and strengthened his 
hands in God. We needed to meet one another in Jona- 
than’s wood. We did meet there; we shaped ourselves 
into a group, and called ourselves “ Sisters of the Common 
Life ” ; and immediately trouble chased the heels of 
trouble, and we learned that our enemy is more aware 
than we are of the spiritual possibilities that depend upon 
obedience. We should never be surprised that he seeks 
by assault and, if that fails, by underminmg our defences, 
to compel us to give way. 

The name “ Sisters of the Common Life ” came from the 
* By Bishop Bardsley, then Secretary of the C M.S. 
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Brotherhood of Common Life, founded by Gerard Grote, 
of Holland. The Brothers worked with their hands and 
gave themselves to the training of “ such as sought, apart 
from the evil about them, a pure and godly life.” Com- 
munion with God and laborious work filled their days. 
They lived the common life, but they lived it with God for 
men. Our thought in taking the name was that the line 
so often drawn between spiritual and secular has no place 
with us if we follow Him who not only withdrew to the 
mountain, but also went about doing good. As the earlier 
part of this story tells, we wanted to rub out that line. 
He took a towel. We were still learning how to take our 
towel ; and when we found the translation, “ Put on the 
apron of humility to serve one another ” (i Pet. v. 5), we 
wondered if the apostle as he wrote thought of that day 
when the Lord of lords took a towel and fastened it on 
like an apron. The teaching of the usual pulpit and poem 
IS (we believe) all wrong about Martha and Mary. The 
Lord rebuked not service, but fuss. And so when we built 
our House of Prayer we set on its highest roof not one 
needle, as the Tamil calls the little pointed shaft that ends 
a gabled roof, but two The spirit can sit at the Master’s 
feet while the hands are filled with work for others. Come 
unto Me and rest — take My yoke upon you. We have it 

again in the inexhaustible words. Abide in Me and I in 

you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself) except it 

abide in the vine; no more can ye, except ye abide in 

Me. I am the vine, ye are the branches : He that abideth 
in Me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit: 
for without Me ye can do nothing. 

Our meetings were mainly in English. Except our Bible 
and the Pilgrim’s Progress, there were no books in Tamil 
that offered just what these girls began to want. Rolle 
and Suso and Tersteegen, on whom the still dews fell in 
the century of turmoil that we think of as Tamerlane’s, 
and Bishop Moule and Josephine Butler of our own time, 
and Thomas a ELempis, pupil of Grote and Brother of 
Common Life, Samuel Rutherford and Pere Didon, brothers 
in spirit though divided by the letter of the law, and the 
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brave and burning souls of every age, these had left 
torches. 

This group of girls has grown steadily year by year as one 
and another, drawn by the irresistible cords of love, have 
come asking to join it. It is still assailed, but chiefly from 
within. It is as though the adversary could never get accus- 
tomed to this little company of Indian women (and of later 
years, others) whose one purpose is to be spiritually ready 
to go all lengths with their Lord. 

They have meant much to the Fellowship, whose minis- 
try includes the care of and dealing with many different 
charafcters. Some of the children are from the best stock 
of India, but some have everything against them (and the 
underpull of heredity can tell hardly on a child). There 
are various races in our family, and there are many castes. 
Nothing but the love of God can control and fuse into 
happy unity such diversity as this, and all have not yielded 
to the love of God. The unyieldmg can greatly exercise 
the patience of those who have to do with them; they 
send us agam and again to the God of hope for renewals 
in hope. 

But perhaps only one who has had to guide a work which 
is continuous (that is, without free spaces such as school 
'and college offer) and which is always demanding more 
and more spiritual energy, can fully appreciate what it is to 
have such fellow-workers as these in the centre of things. 
Is there something to be done from which the flesh shrinks ? 
“ Ask her, she is a Sister of the Common Life, She will 
do it.’* And about matters where one of two ways is 
open, there is an instinctive soldierly choice. And there 
is the kindling example to the younger ones : promotion 
does not mean more honour m the usual sense of the 
word. It means more work, harder work, the trust of the 
hardest. 

We soon gathered much lovely star-dust such as Raymond 
Lull’s well-known saying about the Moorish battlefield: 
“ It appears to me that victory can be won in no other 
way than Thou, O Lord Christ, with Thy apostles didst 
seek to win it, by love and prayer, by shedding of tears and 
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blood, by self-sacrifice, by spiritual not by carnal weapons.” 
And Rutherford’s, from his prison in Aberdeen: “Why 
should I start at the plough of my Lord, that maketh deep 
furrows on my soul ? He purposeth a crop.” And Thomas 
a Kempis’ calm word from his cell : “ Blessed are the 

single-hearted ; for they shall enjoy much peace.” 

“ This sacred work demands, not lukewarm, selfish, slack 
souls, but hearts more finely tempered than steel, wills 
purer and harder than the diamond.” Pere Didon gave us 
that, and Bishop Bardsley this : “ When a soul sets out to 
find God it does not know whither it will come and by 
what path it will be led , but those who catch the vision 
are ready to follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth, 
regardless of what that following may involve for them. 
And it is as they follow, obedient to what they have 
seen, in this spirit of joyful adventure, that their path 
becomes clear before them, and they are given the power 
to fulfil their high calling. They are those who have the 
courage to break through conventionalities, who care not 
at all what the world thinks of them, because they are 
entirely taken up with the tremendous realities of the soul 
and God.” 

“ TJie Cross is the attraction ” This was one of our words 
from the first For “ the symbol of the Christian Church 
is not a burning bush nor a dove, nor an open book, nor a 
halo round a submissive head, nor a crown of splendid 
honour. It is a Cross.” * 

These and other true things we read together and then 
very simply wrote : 

My Vow. 

Whatsoever Thou sayest unto me, by Thy grace I will 
do it. 

My Constraint. 

Thy love, O Christ, my Lord. 

My Confidence. 

Thou art able to keep that which I have committed unto 
Thee. 


* G M. Clow. 
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My Joy. 

To do Thy will, O God. 

My Discipline. 

That which I would not choose, but which Thy love 
appoints. 

My Prayer. 

Conform my will to Thine. 

My Motto. 

Love to live : Live to love. 

My Portion. 

The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance. 

Teach us, good Lord, to serve Thee more faithfully; to 
give and not to count the cost; to fight and not to heed 
the wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labour 
and not to ask for any reward, save that of knowing that 
we do Thy will, O Lord our God. 

Between twenty and thirty girls have signed this con- 
fession of love since that fiist evening, March 18, 1916. 
Of these, several have married, for it is always understood 
that obedience to their Lord’s “ whatsoever ” may lead to 
that. Some are out m the villages, some are here. The 
greater number of those who have not married are with 
us, serving in various parts of the work. I should like to 
name each name, for such names are dear; but the first 
seven may stand for all. 

Arulai, she who, hearing for the first time the mighty 
message of a Saviour who could change dispositions, 
immediately believed and went all the way from that first 
hour in her allegiance to her Lord. (The unwritten story 
of this flame of love that Love divine has kindled is as 
revealing of the ways of our wonderful God as that of her 
sister Mimosa has been.) Pappamal, of whom we have told 
before, who broke her alabaster box of very precious oint- 
ment for love of her Redeemer; Purripuranum (Perfection), 
who was bequeathed to us by her mother, Ponnamal, as 
her leist gift; Rukma, Radiance, another young convert 
and like her name ; Preena, whose name means Beloved ; 
our first child Pearleyes ; Latha, the bright little Firefly, 
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for whom we were to ring the joy-bells ; and Manoharum 
(Heart’s joy), Pappamal’s cousin, whose brave soul lodges 
in a fragile vase. These, and the others who, blessed by 
their example, have given themselves to the service, are 
our comrades and companions in this Fellowship. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

AND A LIGHT SHINED IN THE CELL 

How good it would be to leave it at that, and tell no more. 
But truth is sacred. There is a Tamil word for insincerity 
which means literally showing brass for gold. (Shishak, King 
of Egypt, took away the shields of gold which Solomon had 
made. Instead of these, Rehoboam made shields of brass — 
the story illustrates that Tamil word.) The Lord save this 
book from anything of that sort. 

Sometimes those in whom we place a perfect confidence 
crash at the moment of utmost need, and the hopes of 
years and the work of years appear to be swept away like 
a straw before a flood 

And we have had both men and women, who, after 
running well, took the turning in the road that leads to 
compromise and entanglement. We have seen an upright 
Hindu hindered by one who should have helped him, till 
any desire he might have had to consider the heavenly 
Master of such a servant vanished, and he said in effect. 
Better to be a Hindu than that sort of a Christian. And 
yet that Christian man had once been a witness and a 
winner of souls. 

We have seen some, on whom all that love can offer had 
been poured, shrink at the first touch of the offence of the 
Cross and, in common with all who know what such wounds 
can be, we have learned to feel them first as His whose love 
still follows these who deny Him. 

But — truly and exultantly we can say it — ^we have seen 
what love can do. These in whom we can have perfect con- 
fidence, in whom the slightest flaw in truth is inconceivable, 
these who set no limits, saying. Thus far and no further will 
I follow my Lord Crucified — ^they are our joy and crown. 

There are days in this work when it is as though black 
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seas swept over us. There are evil things which are so com- 
mon in this land that no one is shocked by them. The 
reaction is not shame, but a smile An older person will 
refer to detestable sms using a casual word which may 
mean play. Many a child is born into a heritage which 
must be harder to triumph over than we can imagine. 
Certainly it is so with some whom we have known. Given 
ancestors who belonged to one of the secret phallic cults 
(cults old as the East), must not there be a terrible hell- 
ward pull day by day, night by night? Education is 
utterly impotent before that pull Nothing is strong enough 
to counter it but the powers of Calvary. We have seen 
those mighty powers triumph. Once, in a very dark hour, 
when an uprush of these black seas appalled us, such a 
horror of sin as seen by the Holy God was wrought m the 
convicted soul of one who had sinned that it was almost 
more than could be borne. Several were sharing the 
matter in prayer, of whom one had lately joined us (the date 
is later than this chapter, but dates are of no account in 
the things of the spirit), and, much concerned (for who 
could see unmoved a tall white flower bent down on its 
stalk till It touches very slime?), we asked, “ Are you sorry 
you came? ” There was no answer then, only a smile, 
but an hour later the answer was given on half a sheet of 
notepaper. We have sung it many times on our knees 
smce that night . 

O God of peace, strong is the enemy. 

But Thou art mgh. 

And he must fall beneath our feet, because 
Of Calvary. 

Give us calm confidence of victory. 

Lord of the fight ; 

And when the enemy comes hke a flood. 

Put him to flight 

Mighty the weapons of our warfare are 
Through Thee alone. 

Oh, lead us to the battle, captain us. 

Most mighty One 

And thp God of peace did captain us. The Lord wrought 
a great victory that day, and the captive for whom that 
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fight was fought with the powers of darkness was set free to 
become a force for good among us. For Thou, O God, 
hast a mighty arm : strong is Thy hand and high is Thy 
right hand, and Thou art the glory of our strength. 

All who understand spiritual conflict such as this, and 
what It means to hold a long line on the edge of the enemy’s 
country, will know what the loss of even one in that thin 
line can be. There was one among our Indian Sisters 
who was able, because of certain gifts of insight and 
character and knowledge of Hindu ways of thought, to 
succour souls caught in these black seas. In her Bible I 
find this “ The man who has no experience in the dark 
has no secret to communicate in the light.” Perhaps these 
words will show to the discerning what Arulai had to give, 
and why we all felt that she was indeed impossible to spare. 
She had never been strong, and, shortly before the Sisters 
of the Common Life came into being, to give her the best 
chance of health that we could, we sent her in the hot 
weather to friends in the hills She returned home far 
advanced in nephritis 

There came a day (it was our Prayer Day, but every day 
was a prayer day then) when, as I left her for an hour’s 
wrestle with the fear that was now overshadowing us, a 
desperate kind of comfort came in the thought that she at 
least would never have to drink of this cup. The endur- 
ance of this pang (the rending of flesh from flesh) would 
never be asked of her, and somehow that did help. But 
we had to go further than that. 

All that day she had been delirious, and she was still 
unconscious when I returned to the little side-room where 
one or other of us was with her night and day. And that 
night, when all was quiet, and when all human hope had 
fled. He to whom belong the issues from death came into 
the house, and took her by the hand, and called saying. 
Maid, arise 

But before this happened there had been time for a 
question and an answer. And again one instinctively 
turns to familiar words, because they tell so much better 

M 
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than mine could what I want to show : — ^And behold there 
stood a man over against him with his sword drawn in his 
hand, and Joshua went unto him, and said unto him, Art 
thou for us, or for our adversaries^ (Lord, if Thou dost 
take her, how can the work go on^ Drive that question 
back to its root and how does it differ from Joshua’s?) And 
he said. Nay; but as captain of the host of the Lord am 
I now come. And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and 
did worship, and said unto him, What saith my Lord unto 
his servant? 

And the captain of the Lord’s host said unto Joshua, 
Loose thy shoe from off thy foot; for the place whereon 
thou standest is holy. And he did so. And we did so 
too. 

Such an experience does not leave any who share it just 
where they were before. They may not be able to put 
their gams into words, but something has been gained, the 
precious things put forth by the moon, the chief things of 
the ancient mountains are theirs, and they can never lose 
them But sometimes words can be found that sum up 
these gams, and for us there are three which will be for 
ever bright because of that darkness. These words are, 
Good^ acceptable, perfect — the words learned off by heart by 
Ponnamal’s bedside. It was not the first time that they 
had come in connection with that same beloved child. 
There was a day in 1910 when the specialist, who examined 
the throat trouble which had stopped the evangelistic work 
in which her soul delighted, diagnosed it as tuberculosis, 
and for seven years she was silenced. On the day when 
what then appeared like a sentence of death was pro- 
nounced, I faced It out alone. No word of man or woman 
could reach that hurt. But there is a word that is piercing 
even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and it heals 
even as it pierces — “ That ye may prove what is that good 
and accejjtable and perfect will of God ” — ^that was the 
piercing word. And, in Tamil, “ acceptable ” is rendered 
by a word meaning lovable. This word leads on through 
the acceptance which is peace to something else, to some- 
where else : 
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Things temporal 

Are transparent in that air. 

But the thmgs that are eternal 
Are manifest there 

In ways like this, in dealings which again and again 
touched the key people of our work, those precious ones 
who could never be replaced, we were taught that the 
disposal of His forces is wholly in the hands of our Gom- 
mander-in- Chief. And it was in times like this that our 
nights became light about us. 

Years later, in an hour of need, the Everlasting Com- 
forter came through the Septuagint version of Psalm cv. 1 8, 
His soul (Joseph’s) entered into iron. It was not that 
others put him in irons (though they did, they hurt his feet 
with fetters), it was that he himself acquiesced in, willingly 
walked into the unexplained trial of his God’s dealings 
with him. “ His soul entered, whole and entire in its 
resolve to obey God, into the cruel torture,” is Kay’s note 
on that great matter; but what fathomless depths it must 
have held for our Lord Jesus when He set His face sted- 
fastly to go to Jerusalem, Gethsemane, Calvary, and certain 
it is that whatever way of pam may open before any one 
of us, we find as we walk m it the marks of our dear Lord’s 
footsteps leading on He walked alone on that road so that 
we need never walk alone. No star, no flower, no song was 
Thine, but darkness three hours long. 

He was hard on Himself, but there is no hardness in His 
ways with us, and the dimmest pages in our story shine as 
we look back on them. We saw this once in parable. 
Some of us had gone to the coast to try to get rid of a 
persistent fever, and one night we bathed dehciously in a 
little bay between dark rocks. The night was moonless 
and starless,' and the sea, except where it broke in ripples 
or waves, was as dark as sea can ever be. But when we 
came out of that water we were covered firom head to foot 
in phosphorescent light, and when we sat down on the wet 
sand and dug our hands into it, diamonds ran between our 
fingers. 

There are lights that watch an occasion to appear. Such 
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are the lights of strong consolation that have come when 
all was dark^ whether because of some black trouble like 
the black seas of sin, or because of threatened harm or loss 
to that which is so much dearer to us than ourselves. For 
truly the love of the Ford whose brightness is as the light, 
who is Himself light, passeth all things for illumination, 
and if I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me ; even the 
night shall be light about me. 

Light — there is something in the word that is not of 
earth. On a day when it brought us the very tenderness 
of God, a cable came from Australia : And a light shined in 
the celL The words turned to song, such simple song that 
it would not be written here if it were not that so often 
very simple, almost infantile things carry little cups of 
comfort . 


And a light shined in the cell. 
And there was not any wall. 
And there was no dark at all , 
Only Thoir, Immanuel 

Light of Love shined in the cell. 
Turned to gold the iron bars. 
Opened windows to the stars , 
Peace stood there as sentinel 

Dearest Lord, how can it be 
That Thou art so kind to me ^ 
Love is shining in my cell, 
Jesus, my Immanuel 




O Star, whose sweet untroubled song 
Floats tranqml down the moonlit blue. 
Do you not see the ages’ wrong ^ 

Nor hear the cry, How long, how long. 
Till all things be made new^ ” 

The wounded silence aches with prayer. 

Do broken prayers not rise so high^ 

A sound of tears disturbs the air, 

Does It not beat upon you there, 

Nor pain of human cry^ 


’Tis Dawn has lit his beacon fire , 

The Conqueror ndes m His car ; 

He comes, He comes , yea, nigher, nigher, 

The nations’ hope, the world’s desire. 

The bright and morning Star. 

He hath looked down from His sanctuary . . . that He might 
hear the mournings of such as are in captivity and deliver the 
children appointed unto death. — Psalm cii 19, 20 P.B V. 

I will seek that which was lost, and bring again that which was 
driven away, and will bind up that which was broken, and will 
strengthen that which was sick. — ^Ezek xxxiv. 1 6. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

NOT FOUND YET 

But though in truth we have seen what the mighty arm of 
the Lord can do, and our nights have been light about us, 
we know what it is to be defeated. Shattering things can 
happen. We stand dumb before them. There are times 
when the pain of the poor ammals, like the pain of little 
children and of simple, harmless people, can crush. But 
the question that cuts like a knife striking down to the 
ground of the soul is not. Why do the innocent suffer? It 
is, Why do the innocent sin? Why this triumphant evil m 
a world created by the Holy One, supreme in love as in 
power ? That, not the other, is the mystery of life. We 
think of the children of all lands who never had a chance 
to be good ' 

“ I foxmd my lamb,” he said, 

“ But when I found it my lost lamb was dead.” 

That is what breaks us. But we know only in part: All 
souls are Thine, not the foeman’s, conquering Christ. And 
“ lost ” means, not found yet. 

One of these who is not found yet, and for whom we still 
watch, is Rungie. When we first saw her she was a little 
girl of nme. 

A guest of the time, Dorothy Waller, had come with 
us to a temple festival in the town where Rungie lived. 
The child had run into the house where we were and, 
sitting down on the floor beside us, had presently begun 
to sing. 

After that we made firiends, and she invited us to come 
home with her, so we followed her down the street that 
flankg the temple wall till we came to a quiet little house. 
She took us upstairs. A feehng of something wrong with 
the place came over us. There were pictures on the walls, 
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an air in the rooms that oppressed us. But even then we 
did not know, for a temple-house is like any other in the 
street, and the people of the house were at the festival, till 
to some chance word the child’s laughter rang out, and she 
told us that she was going to be a servant of the gods 

We were sitting close together. The child’s hands were 
in ours, her brown eyes fixed on us filled with surprise, then 
compassion “Tears?” she exclaimed “ Tears ^ Oh, 
why? Am I not going to be just what you are^ Are not 
you also servants of God ? ” 

This passed tears We sat speechless, looking into those 
puzzled, compassionate eyes. How could we make her 
understand? How snatch from the terrible this his 
innocent prey? 

We talked awhile, opening things to her, but she was too 
bewildered at first to understand Then, as gradually it 
broke upon her that this which she had been taught to look 
upon as an honour was a thing of shame, her hands caught 
ours with a clasp that would hardly let go We had to 
leave her then. We would have given all we possessed to 
carry her off that night. 

Soon afterwards the child was writhing in convulsions 
She had never been so before. Our visit was the cause, the 
people said. The god was angry, he was punishing her. 
The house was ceremonially cleansed with the five products 
of the cow and the god was placated with ofiferings. Then 
Rungie recovered. 

We prayed for her unceasingly. Forty pounds had been 
spent by her adopted mother on her dancing-lessons, and a 
friend at home, hearing of this, sent that sum to redeem 
her The foster-mother laughed Then the child, under- 
standing better now, tried to escape to us. She was over- 
taken, caught, dragged home, beaten, shut up and watched 
day and night. Gradually desire faded, the temple gathered 
her into its shadows. But that child’s need was the call of 
God to Dorothy Waller to give her life for the temple- 
children of India. 

Eleven years later, she saw Rungie again. She wrote of 
that piteous meeting : — 
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There were a brass band and singing, and a crowd watched 
as two great figures like gigantic dolls, which were carried by 
men inside them, bowed and danced their way along the 
street. They must have been likenesses of a god and goddess, 
and there was something unspeakably vile in their loathsome 
expressions as they turned to each other and to the crowd. 

The temple elephant was resplendent in magenta and gold 
trappings Behind him, and immediately in front of the 
palanquin containing the god, walked Brahman men The 
procession was followed by a number of Brahman women. 
There were no women in the procession itself except two, and 
as they passed m front of our house and stopped to read the 
texts painted in red letters on zinc sheets which were hung in 
the verandah, I recognised one — it was Rungie 

One evening Mimosa and I found her sitting on the inner 
verandah of the house of the temple-woman who lives next 
door. She looked thin and tired, and her somewhat receding 
forehead, plastered with a black ointment, threw into promi- 
nence the great dark eyes which never left my face as she 
listened with the thirst of barren years to the story of Calvary. 

Go on, tell me more, I do understand,’’ she said, with almost 
impatient eagerness, when I stopped to find out how much 
she had taken m When I had finished, Mimosa talked to 
her, beginning by speaking of temptations which must come. 

Temptations, yes, I know them,” she remarked, and settled 
herself to listen. She interrupted with many questions, as 
to how It was possible to live alone among the heathen. 
Mimosa then turned to the elderly temple-woman, who was 
also listening, and I had a talk with Rungie She edged nearer 
and nearer, all thought of caste defilement forgotten. As it 
came home to her that the salvation we told her of was really 
for her, that she, too, might have with her always the same 
protecting One who kept Mimosa safe in every danger, it 
seemed to dawn on her that the One she had as a child wished 
to serve had not forgotten her, would never forsake her if she 
put her trust in Him. The time before, the first time we had 
visited her, Jasmine was with me, and Rungie had been too 
sad to speak much, but now it seemed as though hope had 
begun to dawn, m the assurance that the Saviour had indeed 
come for sinners such as she 

Then were the powers of evil aroused in all their fury, and 
when Arulai and I visited her later we realised that her house 
is indeed as the way of hell going down to the chambers of 
death and, as we shrank from contact with such a place of 
wickedness, feeling ourselves defiled, we entered a very little 
into what it cost the Holy One when He trod the winepress 
alone and with His own arm brought salvation. 



O God, forasmuch as without Thee we are not able to please 
Thee, mercifully grant that Thy Holy Spirit may in all things 
direct and rule our hearts ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. — 
Gelasian Sacramentary A D. 494 

Yesterday — got hopelessly confused, and Professor Milligan 
amused me by quoting a Scotch Minister’s reply to a neighbour 
who came into the Kirk while another (young man) was 
preaching “What’s his grund^ ” was the question of the 
perplexed hearer who could not follow ‘‘He’s nae gmnd, he’s 
soomtng ” (swimming) I am afraid we often “ swim ” in sermons 
and elsewhere — L^e of Bishop Westcott. 

Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the compamons hearken 
to thy voice : cause me to hear it 

Cause me to hear, for it is hfe to me , 

I pensh when I am away from Thee, 

Love of my love. 

Tell me, where walkest Thou^ 

I would be with Thee now. 

Let me be Thy companion, even I, 

For whom Thou once didst m a garden he ; 

Love of my love. 

Than all my dear more dear. 

Tell me, may I draw near^ 

I may, I may Thou callest me to come ; 

O Dweller m the gardens, this is home. 

Love of my love. 

Dear Lord, what would I more 
But listen, serve, adore ^ 



CHAPTER XXV 

m ALL THINOS LIRECT AND RULE 

Until 1925 the first two of us who were together here 
belonged to the C E.Z M S ^ and Committees are usually 
responsible for the guidance of their missionaries, But^ 
without knowing it or meaning it, we soon passed the place 
where we could look to any for counsel except the One who 
was near enough to us to tell us what to do from hour to 
hour. It was His word which had caused the work to 
begin, and only He (we write reverently) knew what we 
should do And then, too, we always had the feeling that 
there was more in each apparently small decision than we 
could understand We dared not move in anything without 
a sure direction. Our friends at home were very kind. 
Sometimes they inquired through their Secretary on the 
field what our plans were, and how much bigger we pro- 
posed to grow, and what our financial liabilities would be. 
But we could not tell them, for we ourselves did not know. 
We could only assure them that those financial liabilities ’’ 
would never be theirs to meet, for that responsibility 
belonged (again we write with reverence) to our Lord and 
Master, our Unseen Leader. 

So we went on looking to Him to tell us clearly what we 
were to do. I do not mean by that anything mystical, but 
something as practical as possible We did not live in the 
clouds — ^we have never lived there . our way is in the dust 
of the ordinary road. But it is not presumption to count 
upon a promise being fulfilled It is not scorning ’’ to 
lay hold on such words as these : If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. What man is 
he that feareth the Lord, him shall He teach in the way 
that He shall choose. O Lord, I know that the way of 
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man is not in himself; it is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps. London was too far away to direct our 
steps, but our Lord Jesus was “ very easy to find,” * so we 
came to learn that the greatest aid we could ask from our 
friends was not advice, but the much more effective help of 
prayer. 

There can be nothing new to write about this happy 
subject, and so why write? And another thought holds 
me back. We all know what it is to shrink from the touch 
of too defimng words upon some holy thing (the Lord’s 
Supper, for example), words that seem, like clumsy fingers, 
to pull the petals from the lily. I do not want to write 
such words about this intimate thing — the leading of our 
Lord But something must be said, for to say nothing would 
be to drop a thread of the golden cord that binds us 
together. 

“ When was this written? ” asked Jasmine, the Brahman 
pilgrim, about one of the Psalms, “ the words of this song 
are all about me ” And she could hardly be persuaded 
that words which described . her affairs so exactly were 
written a long time ago 

It was like that recently when we read the Acts with the 
Sisters of the Common Life, using Weymouth’s translation. 
We found there guidance under God by circumstances, 
sometimes disturbmg, sometimes helpful; guidance after 
thinking things over (“ He who sighs for a particular 
inspiration, or direction in common matters, which his 
own reason and judgement can determine, is liable to 
deception,” Madame Guyon said; the words are beacons 
warning off shoals). And we found guidance given after 
prayer and fasting through the general feehng made 
known by a show of hands, a unammous decision after 
hearing all the facts (“ Having become unammous,” im- 
plying diversity of opinion at first, and serious discussion, 
is Weymouth’s note.) And there was the strong lead of 
an impelling sense of duty , and help was given by a word 
of the Lord, remembered and quoted when the perplexed 

* “ Dieu est notre retraite, notre force, et notre secours dans les 
d^tresses, et forte aise h trouver.” — ^Psalm xlvi i, 
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Peter said, “ Then I remembered the Lord’s words, how 

He used to say ” The Lord quicken our memories, and 

our inward ear too, so that we may not be deaf to the 
Comforter when He comes to bring faimliar words to our 
remembrance. 

Sometimes the Spirit of Jesus gave a direct command : 
“ The Holy Spirit said.” Sometimes an angel was sent, 
sometimes a vision. (The difl&cult passage of apparently 
confused guidance in Chap xxi. 4 is clear if we may take 
Rotherham’s translation : “ The dissuading friends began 
to say through the Spirit, that Paul would gain no footing 
in Jerusalem ” Even so, Paul having received his Lord’s 
leading, went on ) We have not seen the angels who com- 
pamon us, but, with countless of our Master’s servants, we 
have known His guidance in all the other ways mentioned 
in the Acts. 

Often, as an earlier chapter told, while all was new, we 
were allowed to ask for some sure token which even our 
Ignorance could not mistake There is a simplicity about 
this that IS comforting to inexperience, and we gratefully 
remember the wet fleece and the dry, and the dovetailing 
of events, like the dreamer’s telling his dream to his fellow 
just when Gideon and his servant crept softly to the edge 
of the camp. But though this is only the alphabet of the 
matter, like the first easy lesson set to the children of Israel 
at the Red Sea when the waters were divided, even now, 
when there is neither inward assurance nor the visible 
opemng of circumstances, and yet a decision must be made, 
we find ourselves asking for this kind of leading And we 
are not refused 

But as we continue with our Lord we often find our- 
selves by the further waters known to so many of His 
followers — ^the waters of the Jordan when he overflows his 
banks The feet of the priests had to be wet in the flood, 
the people had to begin to do the impossible, before they 
saw how it could be made possible There must be a word 
which cannot be mistaken before that can be done 

Obedience here can be costly; there are some in the 
mission fields of the world who know how costly. When 
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t?he word of the Lord “ that doth in. a way known to Him- 
self twine and bind the heart which way He pleaseth ” 
comes to one whose dearest do not hear, cannot under- 
stand, then there is room for pam: 

He heard a voice they could not hear 
That would not let him stay ; 

He saw a hand they could not see 
That beckoned him away 

Say unto the children of Israel that they go forward. 
How did that word come to the man by the shore of the 
shallow sea so very long ago"^ Was it a voice spoken in 
the secret cell of being, or to his outer ear^ How good 
it would be (has not the heart felt like this often?) if 
only others might hear or overhear, so that not to one 
only, but to all should be the same assurance, the same 
compelling 

This kind of obedience can never be a light thing to one 
who loves Was it nothing to the Son of Man when the 
sword pierced His mother’s souU There is no promise of 
ease to the heart that is set on following the Crucified. But 
it learns to drink of the brook in the way. 

That brook flows through many a pleasant runlet First, 
always first, there is the living water that refreshes us every 
day, but there is, too, the constant joy of companionship in 
spirit with His own of all the ages. How many, following 
hard after Him to-day, will find sweetness in this lovely word 
of His faithful servant, Madame de la Mothe Guyon : “ God 
has the same right to incline and move the heart as to 
possess it. When the soul is perfectly yielding, it loses all its 
own consistency, so to speak, in order to take any moment 
the shape that God gives it ; as water takes all the forms of 
the vases in which it is put, and all the colours.” Sometimes 
there is a new sparkle on the brook as we find in some new 
discovery an unexpected illustration of a Scripture of truth 
This from Science and Religion we set alongside St. John 
xii. 23-29 : 

Take the scientific fact to be the wireless message sent out 

by the broadcasting station, and the intelligence of the scientist 
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to correspond to the receiver. If the receiver cannot be tuned 
to the proper w^ve-length, no message is received although it 
really exists round the apparatus That would correspond to 
the case of a mind which cannot grasp certain truths We 
all know what that means m trying to teach children. How- 
ever, this is not quite what I want. Suppose that the wireless 
receiver is not very sensitive, then it may happen that you 
only receive some part of the message and yet can make sense 
of it. Nevertheless that sense is not the full sense of the 
message sent out, and, although the partial message is still 
part of the complete message, its meaning m the new context 
IS rather different. 

. . The people that stood by and heard it, said that it 
thundered : others said, An angel spake to Him.” But the 
Son of God heard the voice from heaven saying in answer 
to His prayer, “ Father, glorify Thy Name ” — “ I have both 
glorified it and will glorify it again ” 

“ If the receiver cannot be tuned to the proper wave- 
length, no message is received,” only a muffled sound 
is heard — ^The people said that it thundered. “ Suppose 
that the wireless receiver is not very sensitive ” — Others 
^aid, An angel spake to Him. 

If no message can be received, what is it that hinders? 
If we are insensitive, why are we so “A single sin, how- 
ever apparently triflmg, however hidden in some obscure 
corner of our consciousness — a sin which we do not intend 
to renounce — ^is enough to render real prayer impractic- 
able.” * This brings us to the Gross: The Blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sm What should we 
do without that healing word? Flow over us, O powers 
of Calvary. We are dust of the earth, but Thy dust, Lord. 
Oh, turn Thy hand upon us, and purely purge away our 
dross, and take away all our sin 

Only for God waits my soul, all hushed. Speak, Lord, 
for Thy servant heareth. My sheep hear My voice, and I 
know them, and they follow Me It was a wise teacher who 
said of that quality of qmetness that is a gathering up of 
the energies of the soul, “ We are, to a great degree, unable 
to ‘ wait stiU upon God ’ : we habitually take refuge in 

» F. P. Gobbe. 
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manuals when we might, I think, listen with more profit 
for the voice of the Spirit ” * 

Cause me to hear Thy lovingkindness in the mornmg; 
for in Thee do I trust cause me to know the way wherein 
I should walk; for I lift up my soul unto Thee Teach me 
to do Thy will ; for Thou art my God. Thy Spirit is good. 
Lead me into the land of uprightness Quicken me, O 
Lord, for Thy name’s sake 

We have it all there. Cause me to hear; cause me to 
know: teach me to do quicken me, O Lord 

A thousand miles from Dohnavur, in the land where 
peacocks run in the jungle, their gorgeous tail-feathers are 
made up into fans and sold for a few pence Everyone 
knows the iridescent greens and blues, the purples melting 
into brown, set m a soft old gold, but the feather must be 
held with a nice care before the eye catches the sheen of 
mauve, and not many see it. God, who so richly, yet so 
delicately painted the feathers of this bird, can open our 
eyes to see what a careless glance would miss He caru 
quicken us. 

After obedience we have found that there may be miles of 
hard going; but no one who has walked in these ways of 
our God would go back to the sheltered tameness of the 
road where never the sharp storm blows that takes the hide 
off our faces, as Samuel Rutherford (contemporary of Milton 
and Shakespeare) put it. “It cost Christ and all His 
followers sharp showers and hot sweats ere they win to the 
top of the mountain But still our soft nature would have 
heaven coming to our bedside when we are sleeping, and 
lying down with us, that we might go to heaven in warm 
clothes ; but all that came there found wet feet by the 
way, and sharp storms that did take the hide off their face, 
and found to’s and fro’s, and up’s and down’s, and many 
enemies by the way ” 

In the end our God justifies His commands. And often 

* Westcott^ His Life, Vol II p 285. On John xii 28, 29, he says, 
“ Like all spiritual things, this voice required preparedness in the organ 
to which It was addressed The apprehension of a divine voice depends 
upon man’s capacity for hearmg.” 
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He seems to plan, some little special cheer. One evening, 
on returning from a commanded journey, the traveller 
found, by way of welcome, these verses on her table (the 
allusion to the barefoot walking was that obedience just 
then had meant walking barefoot in the filthy lanes of an 
Indian city) : 

Step by step. Lord, lead me onward. 

Walking barefoot with my Guide, 

Listemng for Thy softest whisper. 

Saviour, for me crucified. 

Lead me on, though flint and brier 
Wound our feet at every stride , 

Tireless till we find Thy lost one. 

Saviour, for him crucified 

And we have a very understanding Master : we have 
noticed that when some specially sharp strain on faith and 
hope and patience is to follow, then He draws near before- 
hand, and with shining wings overshadows us, and there is 
a sound of gentle stillness, there is speech. Or there may be 
a Showing. (I think this word must be the right one, for 
long before I met it in old books it was the only one that 
came to express the luminous thing that I mean ) And 
through the hours or even years that come after, before 
there is fulfilment, the soul that heard, that saw, knows 
only to say to itself and to all that confronts it, I believe God 
that it shall he even as it was told me. What a Lord is ours — 
“ Many a visit does He make to the interior man, sweet 
is His communication with him, delightful is His consola- 
tion, great is His peace, and His familiarity exceedingly 
amazing.” 

But the patient years have taught us this tremendous' 
lesson : God never condones “ From His right hand went 
a fiery law for them. Yea, He loved the people ” His pure 
holiness cannot pass over a deviation from the appointed 
course. Thanks be to God for the consuming fire. 

We have found it possible to be directed as a company 
so that we can move together in a harmony of spirit that is 
restful and very sure. A company has to wait longer than 
one or two might have to do, but if all be set on doing 

N 
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their Lord’s will and be truly one in loyalty and the New 
Testament kind of affection that makes each one feel safe with 
each other one, if all flow together to the goodness of the 
Lord, unanimity is certain It is not difficult for our Father 
to make His children to be of one mind in an house, like the 
city of His purpose, that is at unity in itself” — Jerusalem 
that hath been builded a true city, all joined together in 
one.” And we have always found that before the ultimate 
word must be spoken, divergent thoughts have vanished, as 
by some peaceful magic. The interval is sure to be per- 
plexed by a temptation to the futile fiiss of talk. Recog- 
nise this for what it is, the influence of the adversary (for 
hurry of spirit confuses), and before long the same quiet 
word will come to all If the inmost law of such a company 
be holy peace, it must be so. 

And of one thing we are certain if prayer be hindered, 
and we go on insensitive (he wist not that the Lord was 
departed from him) or in cowardice we shrink from what- 
ever It must cost to recover loyal unity, then this Fellowship 
will perish For a while, but only for a while, it may con- 
tinue to seem to be But to the clear eyes of the spiritual 
watchers, from that first hour of insincerity it will appear 
as a vamshed thing and its Lord will say of it, How is 
the gold become dim. How is the most fine gold changed.” 

So we must end on our knees O let me hear Thy loving- 
kindness betimes in the morning, for in Thee is my trust : 
shew Thou me the way that I should walk in, for I lift up my 
soul unto Thee. Teach me to do the thing that pleaseth 
Thee, for Thou art my God : let Thy loving Spirit lead me 
forth into the land of righteousness. 




Lord, make me part of this green wood 
That I may praise and worship Thee 
All here is beautiful, and good. 

And full of melody. 

Lord, make me part of this green wood 
That I may worship Thee. 

O sunlight on the ruddy ground, 

O moss, thou covering charity, 

O every small thing perfect found. 

Like you I want to be — 

Like you I would be perfect found. 

My Father, fashion me. 

As moves the wind above the wood 
And sings, rejoicing in each tree, 

So fill me with Thine utmost good. 

The bliss of harmony, 

O Father, singing through the wood. 
Fill me with harmony 



CHAPTER XXVI 

WFIERE THE BIRDS BUILT THEIR NESTS 

If this that we have told is a thread of our gold cord^ and it 
is^ for nothing is more uniting than prayer about guidance, 
so is our use of the hottest weeks of the year, when vigorous 
life is impossible on the plains In the South we have two 
such seasons : one in April and May, the other in September 
and on till the monsoon breaks about the middle of October. 

South India is rich in her hill stations, and we all owe 
much to them and to the welcome of friends there, and to 
their kindness to us But from the time of the first converts, 
to be so far from home was not a simple matter. Our kind 
hostess could welcome a few, but as they increased it was 
impossible to take them, and we could not leave them in their 
loneliness to the devastating temptations that beset converts. 
Would a mother desert a sorely troubled child just when its 
need was greatest? And soon there were little ones, too, and 
Indian sister-workers who required change and rest and 
refreshment as much as we did. What were we to do ? We 
looked up to the Lord our Leader, and then we looked up 
to the hills that lay so near Dohnavur. And the thought 
came to try these nearer hills. The first trial proved 
disastrous. I hear you were carried down on a stretcher.’’ 
There was more than a hint of, Now you will see that it 
can’t be done.” But we did not see It was not the fault 
of the hills that we had come to grief. So next year we went 
again 

We stayed in a little house that belonged to the Forest 
Department Elephants haunted those uplands, and bears 
and tigers, sambur, wild pigs, deer, the ever-fascinating 
monkey, the huge monitor lizard like a toy crocodile, and 
countless furred and feathered marvels. Life was all glad- 
ness there Once the children, entranced, saw a tigress at 
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play with her cubs. They rushed down to call me, but the 
tigress heard their cries of joy and took her cubs elsewhere ; 
and once one of us met a tiger full face, but he, too, politely 
moved away. Later, we were to meet panthers, wild dogs, 
bears and other forest people — not every day, but often 
enough to lend zest to life And the children, and we with 
them, scrambled up dizzy rocks to almost inaccessible 
places, to the amazement of the foresters, who had not seen 
before, they said, such adventurous children This was 
nectar to me. And indeed they were splendid climbers and 
never knew fear Cool air, climbs, heavenly views, a 
mountain river, ferns, flowers, mosses (cushiony moss was a 
special pleasure, it does not grow on the plains) — ^what was 
there left to wish 

A dear little story is connected in my mind with our 
first visit to that woodland place. We left Dohnavur one 
evening in the heat of early September, and spent a breath- 
less night in a forest hut under the hills Next morning, the 
children set off to walk the three thousand feet to the house, 
leaving me to follow when the chair-coolies came, but 
they were late, and I walked on alone, not sorry at first to 
have the solitude of that hillside path after the crowded 
months. The way was long, and it was evening when I 
reached a stream not far from the house and stopped to rest, 
wishing the ineffectual wish of all such hours, that the others 
down in the heat could share this coolness and water-beauty, 
especially the dear two who had been away in April and May 
and were now holding the fort at Dohnavur And then 
from the other side of the stream I heard merry laughter, 
and shouts of welcome, and the children flew across like 
a flock of blue forest birds, and there were kisses and 
embraces so eager and so loving that we might have been 
parted for weeks Then in the evening light that filled the 
air with gold-shine, we all went up to the house, and my 
tiredness fell from me in the happiness of being with the 
children again. It was one of those earthly pictures of 
heavenly things that cannot be forgotten. How many 
mothers every evening must cross the last stream, and be met 
by their own dear children who reached Home first. 
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We had hoped that this pleasant place among the hills 
would suffice us, but there was no certainty of always being 
able to rent it and, as the family grew larger and new 
workers from England joined us, it was clear that we should 
have a house of our own 

Rising to SIX thousand feet, and only a few hours’ walk 
from us, were those mountains of peace that had so often 
brought us calm and the sense of eternal strength Their 
heads push out from among green woods Those woods 
are pierced with ravines, down which swift torrents flow. 
Below lie the plains, touched with silver where there is 
water, and bounded by the blue ribbon of the sea 

So we explored our mountains, and found many a lovely 
place within half a day’s climb; but none appeared quite 
perfect till we came upon a wide ravine opening on a horse- 
shoe valley so folded up among wooded hills that its discovery 
seemed almost an adventure And yet it was open to every 
wind that blew. 

There was an old coffee estate of forty acres up there. It 
was for sale for a hundred pounds JVbr Scrip tells the story 
that is still full of a sweet freshness for us, like the young 
green of the forest. 

We had not thought of buying anything so extensive, we had 
thought of a much smaller undertaking; and yet it was a 
very desirable place, and there was no other to be had any- 
where near Dohnavur to be compared with it for convenience 
or health or beauty. So, after making sure that we might 
do so, we asked for a hundred pounds, if our Father wished 
us to buy the ravine. 

The time of the prayer was about noon, June ii, I9I7 j 
and the place the river that flows through the ravine. In a 
quiet half-hour’s rest in the shadow of a great rock the 
psalms for the day, morning and evening, had been refresh- 
ing; “ God showeth me His goodness plenteously.” This 
word especially smiled up from the page like a friend It 
was the first to be painted and put up in our Forest House. 
We returned home in the evening to find that a mail had 
unexpectedly arrived, and in it was a hundred pounds. For 
a moment we thought it was the sign. Then we saw that 
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it was ear-marked, “ For a Forest Hoxise.” But how could 
we build a Forest House if we had no forest? Or was it 
that we were to be content with the smaller thought of the 
previous months and build in the few acres the Forest 
Department might let us use^ Thus, being uncertain, we 
waited. There were temptations to hurry; for the temple 
authorities of Four Lakes, a town near Dohnavur, who were 
thinkmg of buying it, were moving, and with them money 
is nothing. That particular temple owns lakhs of rupees 
and much land. But what of the hazard of running before 
the Lord? “ It may cost what thou knowest not to bring 
thee home from there.” * 

So till August 25th we waited, and on that day in the early 
mommg we set forth with a friend, experienced traveller in 
many lands, who was staying with us at the time, to look at 
the place again. 

It was a perfect day, the kmd of day when the trees of the 
wood sing out at the presence of the Lord, and our friend 
was charmed. ” If only I had the means, I would buy it 
at once,” he said, and he tried hard to induce the owner, 
who was living in a cave in the face of a cliff, to let us buy 
the site that would be perfect for a house. But the old man 
was firm. He would sell all or none. He knew that he 
could sell to the temple if we did not buy it, and no one can 
explain why he did not do so The only explanation, we 
think, is that in the purpose of our God the place was meant 
for us. 

We knelt down then among the grey boulders, in whose 
crevices wild pineapples were growing, their pinky crimson 
tufts of fruit and spikes of bluish-green leaves showing brightly 
on the grey ; and we prayed for some clear sign, something 
we could not possibly mistake, to assure us that the whole 
enchanting ravine, with its imcontaminated water (for the 

* Thou hast enough to pay thy fare? 

Well^ be It so ; 

But thou shouldest know^ does thy God send thee there. 

Is that it alP To pay thy fare? 

There’s many a com flung lightly down 
Brings back a load of care 

It may co^t what thou knowest not 
To brmg thee home from there. 
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heights above were too steep for commercial uses, and so the 
water was clean) was to be ours- 

It was late when we reached home. Again an early mail 
was in ; but we were tired and went to bed without opening 
it. In the morning we found again a hundred poimds. 
And this time it was a gift straight from heaven — a 
legacy. 

But still (does this sound unbelievable we feared to run 
before our Guide and embark on costly follies, for land is 
the least of forest expenses, as we were soon to find. And yet 
it did look like an assurance repeated in order that we might 
go on without a doubt that this was to be. And four days 
later it was shown that we might take it so. On the 14th of 
September the place was ours, and the sign was confirmed 
when a third gift of exactly that sum (one hundred pounds) 
came, ear-marked for its purchase. 

To tell It like this makes it seem as though hundreds of 
pounds had a pleasant habit of dropping upon us ; but it 
IS not so Six months passed before anything approaching 
so large a gift reached us again And even then it was a 
broken sum, and not a complete round hundred 

As soon as we were sure, we began to build a house. And 
now, had we doubted — ^which mdeed we did not — ^we should 
have known that our Lord was in this thing ; for there was 
sharp opposition, and all that man and devil could do to 
stop that house being built was done. The place had been 
sacred to a godling called the Demon of the Chain, Its 
late owner, a Muhammadan, had feared the demon, and 
had never disturbed the shrine — even the httle brg,ss censer 
and oil cup and bell which stood on the open air altar had 
been left untouched. We took the idol down At first none 
of the prophesied ills occurred ; but soon it was as though a 
thousand invisible malevolent things were plucking at us 
from all sides at once 

One night, almost in despair, for the clouds were rolling 
in great white billows down the hillsides — ^sure sign of 
imminent rain — and the house, built not of stone in lime, 
but of stone in mud, was not roofed, we suddenly recognised 
with whom our contest lay. There was only one thing to 
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do. We gathered all the workmen, who were bent on going 
home to their villages that night (and would not return 
for a week), and read for our own strength of soul the 
twenty-seventh Psalm, they listening in silence to the mighty 
words, strong as the mountains round about us, eternal in 
truth. And in the pause that followed, we told them to go 
if they chose ; we were not afraid — the Lord our God would 
send us help, yea, even if no other but the angels of heaven 
would dare to build with us. There was no answer to, this, 
but they looked up astonished, almost as though they 
expected to see the angels of whom we so confidently spoke 
descending m the clouds upon the mountains And I think 
that if they had gone down, we too would have looked up 
for the angels, for human help there was none, and truly 
“ where man’s help fails God’s is near ” But the men were 
turned from their purpose. One by one they shuffled off 
to their grass huts under the rocks, and the house was saved. 
Every foot of that house was built with prayer, so we cannot 
wonder that to many of us it is full of memories as of a 
Presence shining through a very thin veil “ It is a fragrant 
room when a bundle of myrrh is the chief thing there,” said 
Robert Murray McCheyne. It is indeed 

Year by year ever since that year (1918) little groups have 
gone up expecting “ glorious discoveries of Christ — and His 
person, beauty, work and peace,” and they have not been 
disappomted. It was new to some that the Holy Spirit 
would take of the things of Christ and show them to us, 
without an interpreter, as it were; and there were joyful 
times together too (by together I mean with the Indian 
sisters for whose sake we are here). And yet perhaps the 
chief gam of the forest was its stillness : “ Be still and know 
that I am God.” 

But the test of the worth of such times is the staymg power 
afterwards The forest had done its best It had given a 
river and a swimming-pool, mountains to climb and pure 
air flowing up from the sea. But would the effect of all this 
last? Would there be as much gain as might be expected 
from the more usual kind of holiday ? There was. We who 
were responsible for the work found that all who had been 
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together there had learned to understand one another in a 
new way. The young Sitties had grown together with their 
Indian companions in a new sweet intimacy of spirit. When 
the difficult days came, that do come at times, they were 
often able to help one another because of that uniting. And 
later, when the boys* work began, it was the same with the 
Indian and English brothers 

After a while we built another and larger house, and here 
again there was a fight. The battle for the soul of a certain 
brigand chief (Raj of a later chapter) had begun, and those 
who claimed that soul for its destruction saw to it that we 
should be harassed in the rear. The houses of the carpenters 
were burned down, masons were threatened, coolies were 
terrorised. Relatives on the plain in mysterious unammity 
fell sick, or were married or buried (often quite frequently, 
so that we kept a careful list of these events) We were often 
left without any one, and unseasonable rain fell, greatly 
adding to the anxieties of building without lime. (To build 
with lime carried up to such a height would have been very 
expensive.) But the more such powers contested, the more 
surely we knew that the Lord of hosts was with us. Satan is 
too wise a strategist to waste ammumtion on vanity Does he 
see further than we do ^ Did he see the part this house was 
to play in the campaigns of the future? And yet he is 
strangely circumscribed He does not seem to have known 
that the Holy Child was safely sheltered in Egypt when he 
moved Herod to slay the innocents, nor could he show 
Elijah’s cave to Jezebel (comfort to us sometimes when we 
had to hide a child from the devouring enemy) So here 
again he was limited The house was built and hallowed. 

Once a botanist came to our forest. He found plants 
belonging to higher zones growing freely there He said that 
we have an unusual climate. And doctors came up, and 
they told us the same We gain more than the height 
(about three thousand feet) would lead one to expect, and 
we are not surprised; for He who knew all the ravines on 
the mountains chose it for us. 

This forest life together supplies one of the threads that 
make the gold cord of this story. There must be a special 
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tie between Moses and Elias, who met their Lord on the 
hill-top in Palestine and heard Him talk of His passion. 
And what golden cords must unite Peter and James and 
John, who, when the others had gone away, saw no man 
save Jesus only with themselves. 




From The Glory of the Cross, Samuel M. Zwemer 

The Cross of Christ is the only hope of the world Our constant 
danger is that we cry. Behold this new opportunity. Behold our 
new methods. Behold our human-brotherhood, and forget to 
cry. Behold the Lamb of God ' 

Dr. Zwemer tells of the Abyssinian representative at the Treaty 
of Versailles. He was thinking of the future of the world and of 
how peace could only be through the sacrifice of Christ. “ And 
his Abyssinian mind conceived the idea of representing this in 
symbolism. He sought out a Pans artist and gave him his ideas. 
The result is the famous painting of the Crucifixion so weird in its 
conception, so real in its symbolical significance, strangely 
attractive and compelling in its message The Saviour is hanging 
on a Cross which rests between two globes of the eastern and 
western hemispheres against a cloudy and lurid sky A halo of 
coming victory already rests above the thorn-crowned head of the 
Sufferer who looks down upon two worlds for which He died. 
Blood-drops from His pierced hands colour every continent and 
island red. It is a vision of the whole world redeemed by the 
blood of Christ Underneath the painting one can read in three 
languages * For God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting 
Life:' 



CHAPTER XXVII 

PIL.GRIMING 

The arrival of a child is a beginning that asks for a faithful 
continuance, and, as we have said before, this means a 
bending of everything we have to give towards a single 
purpose But all round us are Hindus and Muslims* 

We could not forget them One day when we were wish- 
ing that we could do more for them we were greatly com- 
forted by this word, I will bring them to you We were 
not at Dohnavur when that word came, and when we 
returned home it was a beautiful thing, but not a surprise, 
to find someone waiting for us. She was a Brahman widow 
who had gone on pilgrimage to all the holy places of South 
India seeking for light ; and now she was brought to us who 
could not go to seek her Since then we have seldom been 
without someone brought to us apart from anything that 
we have done. I will bring them to you 

And the coming of this dear woman — Jasmine we call her 
in the Widow of the Jewels — ^was the beginning of a new work 
for which we coined a new name — Pilgriming 

We had never quite discontinued going to temple festivals, 
but we could not go often, and the thought of those crowds, 
as sheep without even the semblance of a shepherd, had 
never left us It was in the month of April 1920 that the 
new leading came. April is one of our hottest months, not 
the season anyone would choose for that stirring up of the 
spirit that sometimes must be if prayer is to be effective. 
There is none that stirreth up himself to take hold of Thee — 
to rouse himself to take firm hold on Thee"*^ — ^the words 
smite the slothful soul, and heat does somehow tend to sloth. 
But on a Sunday in that hot month, to those of us who were 
not m the forest, as we knelt together at noon, the thought of 
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the urgency of our Lord’s last command and of His (we 
hope near) return led to our hearing, as we believed. His 
word to us about two of our number, “ Separate them unto 
Me for the temple festivals.” 

The two whose names came before us then were Edith 
Naish and Jasmine, the Brahman pilgrim. To the one had 
been given a great love for the people, ability to travel with- 
out too much strain and — ^this counted for much — ^silver 
hair. To the other was ail that her wonderful background 
gave her, and with it a deep affection and a rare humility 
of spirit. Brahman as she was, she never seemed to feel her 
Brahmanhood, but it opened doors to her that are fast 
closed to most. To these two the call was confirmed, and 
just then a gift came from New Zealand, enough to cover the 
expense of several pilgrimages. It was marked Maranatha 
(The Lord cometh) . 

From that time on, till for a while the villages claimed 
them, our pilgrims were perpetually travelhng from festival 
to festival. They were often the only witnesses for their 
Master among thousands, sometimes among tens of 
thousands. 

Such work is exhausting. The trains are crammed, the 
heat in third-class compartments is almost unendurable. 
But just in those packed places lies the opportunity Then 
the immense crowds round the temple, the glare, the crush, 
the pandemonium of sounds, the heat, sap the strength. 
Often there is no privacy, no quiet. Life must be Indian in 
every possible way. 

Only the tireless love of the Lord is enough for such 
fatigue. Ordinary evangelistic energy has a disconcerting 
way of evaporating. All you want, all your uncomfortable 
flesh and slack soul want is to get out of the noise and the 
crush and smells, and be cool and clean again. But He who 
sat by the well too tired to walk further, and yet not too 
tired to speak eternal words to a needy woman. He can 
teach us how to draw on His immortal tenderness. 

After each of these tours, our pilgrims used to come back 
and tell the children something of what they had seen. 
Once they described a boy jfrom some northern land, father- 
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less and motherless, who was travelling from temple to 
temple — such a lonely child. They had nothing in his 
language, but he knew a little English, so they gave him a 
wordless took and explained it to him. And with this 
single seed in his hand he went on. 


o 



What Anatomist knowes the body of man thorowly, or what 
Casuist the Soule ? What Politician knowes the distemper of the 
State thorowly, or what Master, the disorders of his owne 
family ^ 

Hell IS darknesses ; and the way to it, is the cloud of Ignorance ; 
hell itself is but condemned Ignorance, multiplied Ignorance. — 
Donne. 

One or two terrible facts about the children must be known and 
faced, but what would we not bear to save them? — ^Ellice 
Hopkins 

From a publisher’s advertisement — “ A charming story of the 
Marian Persecution.” — Is “ charming ”, we wonder, quite the 
best word — Punch. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

NOT A BIG COW 

As far back as 1909 we had known of the sale of a baby boy 
for wrong uses. The thought of that child had held us in 
bonds What did it matter that the little thing was not 
crying out for aid like the poor little snared rabbit? 

But I cannot tell fiom where 
He IS crying out for aid. 

Crying on the frightened air. 

Making everything afraid 

He did not know enough to cry He was too young. 

Gradually the fact was forced upon us that, just as unpro- 
tected girls are in danger, so are unprotected boys, and we 
found that all over the country there are men on the watch 
for them. The baby boys are sent to foster-mothers and, 
when old enough, are passed on to trainers. Some are taken 
to temple-houses, and become musicians and teachers of 
dancing and poetry to the girls Both the dancing and poetry 
are debasing ; the whole life is vile. Others are adopted by 
Muslims ; this may mean ordinary adoption, but often boys 
are used for infamous purposes. Many become the property 
of the various dramatic societies of the South. The drama 
is wholly unclean. 

When the work for girls began I was alone , there could be 
no question of consulting with others. Immediately I 
conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I up to 
Jerusalem to them which were apostles before me — there 
was something of that about it But later it was different. 
There were those alongside with whom it was right to confer, 
and their advice was, “ You have not the workers. There 
are not enough — ^not nearly enough — ^for what has to be 
done already. This cannot be your responsibility Let us 
pray that someone else will take up that special work.’’ As 

SOI 
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the years passed and no one did, we were very sorely tempted 
to wonder if we had missed the way. If we had stepped out 
in faith as we had done before, would miracles have waited 
for us round the first corner ? 

It is never good to look back on guidance. A long time 
afterwards, when the first group of baby boys had become 
schoolboys, we looked down the breakfast-table and asked 
each of the Enghsh brothers who, as later pages will tell, 
had been sent to us, “ Where were you in 1909? ” And one 
answer was, “ I wasn’t anywhere ” It would have been the 
answer of several of the Indian brothers too. Creation and 
preparation had to be, before the work that was appointed 
could begin. 

During those years we could only think of the boys 
whom the years were destroying, and everything pleasant 
was shadowed by the thought, even as the bluest skies had 
turned black when first we heard the secrets of the 
temples. 

There are times when I covet words with an edge like a 
razor. “ Ignorance is not onely the drousinesse, the siUi- 
nesse, but the wickednesse of the soule,” said John Donne. 
This is true. “ The cruellest man ahve could not sit at 
his feast unless he sat bhndfold ” But ought we to sit 
blindfold? * 

“They bum them, don’t they'^ ” It was a pleasant, 
placid lady who asked the question ; she was at lunch at the 
time. Frances Beath of our Fellowship was at home for 
her first furlough, and she had been trying to bring the 
children’s danger to the hearts of Christian women. This 
one was interested “ They burn them, don’t they? ” she 
asked and, not waiting for an answer, continued tranquilly 
to lunch. 

Far off, sorrowful thmgs are perhaps endurable It is 
always possible to disbelieve them. “ Do you think I could 
sit in this chair if I believed that such things could happen ? ” 
It was one who sat in high places who said that, and he 
leaned back in his chair and struck his fist in his open hand 

* “ Only by refusing to think about things as they are can we remain 
indifferent.’^ Bqffiid to Fight Better . — ^Oswald Chambers. 
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with a gesture of frank indignation. Notes that he did not 
read were on the table before him. They told plainly what 
was being done in low places quite out of sight of the high. 
Would they have haunted his nights, had he read them ? I 
think they would, for he was not a cruel man, his very wrath 
absolved him from that charge. He was only blindfold. 
But for some of us there is no merciful distance. We cannot 
sit blindfold. 

While these pages were being written, the ceremony of 
purification was being performed for a certain Rajah in a 
Native State. A young relative of the officiating priest 
told us about the ceremonies 

First came the familiar: “ He ate of the five products 
of the cow, and he made a golden cow and gave it to our 
caste and feasted my caste men, thousands of them ; then ” — 
and this was said in exactly the same everyday tone — “ then 
there was also a special sacrifice, the sacrifice of a cow.” 

“ But how take life? And of all life, that of a cow? ” 

“ We do not take life,” was the calm answer, “ the fire 
takes it. The Rajah must spiritually pass through that 
cow’s holy interior.” (I soften his speech a little, it was 
explicit.) “ There is a special hut made, and four of us are 
chosen to see that all is done correctly. The cow is taken 
into the place where the fire is lighted The cow may not 
be killed, of course. Then the door is shut. What is done 
after that is not done by man, that would be a cow- 
killing, which is unlawful. It is done by the fibre 

A rumour of this had reached us, but we had not believed 
it. “ Burned alive, you mean? ” 

“ So it is said.” 

“Are you sure? Have you seen it ? ” 

“ Yes,” the colourless voice rephed. “ I can say I am 
sure, but I have not seen. No Brahman could look at such 
a thing. It would be unlawful and too much unpleasant; 
so the low caste people are appomted to do it.” 

“ But they kill the cow first, surely? ” 

“With a knife? That is forbidden. That would be cow- 
kiUing. That would be a crime To slay any animal is a 
crime. They are not allowed to do that.” 
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But to burn it alive is horrible. Gan nothing be done? 

Could we not go to the Palace and 

It has been done for many centuries/^ was the gentle 
interruption^ and the weak mouth smiled What can be 
done against custom And who could withstand the 
Brahmans ? In my country they have much power. They 
have power to curse the son and heir/’ 

Even soj it was incredible Perhaps the low caste men 
carry off the poor beast and deceive the Brahmans ” 

Do you think that they dare?” was the sufficient 
answer. Then patiently;, as to a child unduly moved about 
nothings It is not very often, only once at the beginning 
of a new Rajah’s reign. And ” (as an oddly happy after- 
thought) it IS not a big cow, it is only quite a little one.” 

That was enough We chanced to be near a blazing wood 
fire Gould you put your finger — not your big finger, 
only your little one — into that fire and keep it there? ” 

Mechanically, then, he raised a cold and flaccid hand. 
Even in that moment I remembered how to shake hands with 
him was like shaking hands with the tail of a fish. Then 
recoiling, No i ” 

But there is no way to refuse, no way out of the fire for 
the little cow that has been put into it. And there is no 
way to refuse and no way out of a life which will consume all 
that is good in the little boy who is put into it ; and will any 
one be greatly comforted by remembering that he is not a 
big boy, but quite a little one 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

BOYS OF THE TEMPLE 

** Do you remember that nice Russian lady who used to help 
the Sisters every morning to dress the wounds of the poor 
who came to the Convent, and a great lady said to her: 

I really cannot rise early ; but will you, dear friend, every 
morning tend one wounded person to my account, and 
another to the account of my daughter? ’ wrote Harriet 
Meuricoffre to her sister Josephine Butler. When that 
young Brahman said No/’ and drew his fingers back from 
the flame, it was because his torpid imagination had been 
suddenly quickened. The Lord quicken ours if we are 
content to depute someone else to get up m the morning to 
wash the wounds of the world. 

The god whose priests demanded the burning alive of a 
little cow is worshipped in a temple town near Dohnavur. 
The first time we saw small boys as acolytes was at one of 
the Gar festivals there 

We were waiting under the eaves of a house, trying to get 
shelter from the blazing sun, when, with shoutings and 
flingmgs of arms in the air, the brown flood swept past- 
Every man was stripped to the waist in honour of the god. 
The flood grew denser, the shouts were frenzied, the car 
moved round the corner, rocked for a dizzy moment and 
stopped 

This was inauspicious. If we could have done so, we would 
have faded out of the picture, but there was no way of fading 
in that jam. So we stood there quietly, and we watched the 
car pullers as they strained and sweated at the ropes and 
cried for levers. Scores rushed off to get them. 

Seen thus in the glare of day, and dressed up for festival, 
the car was a garish thing. Its dark, carved surfaces were 
covered with coloured streamers, and from the scaffolding. 
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tied about it to add to its height, depended strings of tinsel 
and garlands of withering flowers. 

But the clamour was growing frantic ; crowds pressed in 
about the wheels, and policemen, anxious lest a late tragedy- 
should be repeated (for a year or two before a devotee had 
flung himself under the wheels) , pushed in like a wedge and 
drove the nearer people off For ten long minutes in blind- 
ing white light and smothering white dust we stood, till 
down a side street came the levers, trunks of young palms, 
which with frenzied haste were prised under the wheels, 
dozens of hands grasping above, while dozens more worked 
feverishly below. There was a mighty warning shout as 
the trunks were dropped, and the men below sprang aside. 
“ Pull I ” yelled ten thousand throats. Creaking and groan- 
ing, the reluctant wheels turned, and in clouds of dust the 
car rolled off Behind it roared the rabble , in their wake, 
stretched naked on the ground and turning over and over, 
hands extended so as to change the begging bowl from one 
to the other, rolled, covered with dust and breathing dust, 
a Saivite ascetic. 

But not the car, nor the crowd, nor the ascetic, nor even 
the lovely -vision of peace that had drawn our eyes in wonder 
when we looked down the street — for a palm, bending over, 
framed in shining feathery fronds the sweet blue of hills and 
sky, like a heavenly thought dropping down among us all — 
not these are most firmly fastened in memory, but this . 
little boys attendant on the god One of them sat on the 
upper tier in front of the altar, a wreath of pmk flowers on 
his bare shoulders Others hoisted up the baskets of offer- 
ings from the people who pressed as near as they might to 
the car. 

Nine years later, a young Englishman on his way to 
China climbed a hill overlooking one of the famous temples 
of the South. It was evening, and the beauty of the view, 
black mountain peak, dark forest, reddening sky, rice-fields 
spread like a green carpet, water falling in white masses 
into a deep pool — pool where the moonbeams die” — held 
him in the silence of worship 

Suddenly the stillness was shattered. Drum and flute and 
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Wild clashing of cymbal told of the evening pnjah beginning 
in the temple And a great rush of pity, and more than 
pity, for the polluted children bore down upon him. And 
he cried to the Lord of the children And the Lord spoke 
to him there — told him the task was hard, told him that He 
waited — ^but for whom ? 

How should he know? He did not know He was not 
told then, so he went on to China, nor dreamed that it was 
for him his Lord was waiting ; nor did we dream of what 
was being prepared for us and for the boys. 



Who will bring me into the strong city? who will lead me into 
Edom^ Wilt not Thou, O God? 

That they may know that this is Thy hand , that Thou, Lord, 
hast done it. — Psalms cviii. lo, ii, and cix. 27. 

It will be . God hath said it. — Samuel Rutherford 

Let the hope of life give way let the hope of God ascend. — 
St. Augustine. 



CHAPTER XXX 

BOYS OF THE DRAMA* 

It was much more difficult than we had expected, to get on 
the track of little boys. We were continually catching 
glimpses, but they were vanishing glimpses ; the brothers 
of the Lotus Buds were even more elusive than their sisters 
had been* But we knew that just out of sight things were 
happening all the time — soul-destroying things. 

One evening, led by an Indian friend who knew the ways 
of this underworld, I found myself at the door of a long, 
low house There was nothing to mark it from other 
houses in the street. It had bajrcij. windows and verandahs, 
and a heavy, strong door; but so had they. It looked 
secretive ; so did they. Most houses do, if they turn a blind 
wall to the street and keep their barred windows shuttered 
We knocked at the door It opened an inch or two. An 
old hag looked out 

Are the children well? ’’ asked my Indian friend in a 
kindly, interested voice, after the brief preliminaries etiquette 
demanded were over. 

What children^ There are no children here.’’ 

The boys, O elder sister, the boys who learn here.” 

No boys learn here,” and the door all but shut 

Oh, say not so, sister. Do they not learn songs? ” 

“ No boys learn songs here.” And the door shut. 

Later we tried; but this time the house was evidently 
empty. The school has been removed,” said the people 
in the street. The dumb, blind house, its doors and windows 
fastened up, in the dim light of the evening looked like a 
long, low rock; O rock, rock, rock, when wilt thou open 
to my Lord? ” 

Told in From the Forest. In Brothers of the Lotus BudSy by Godfrey 
Webb-Peploe, there is a chapter telling of a night he spent with the boys 
of the drama. 
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We tried again, and this tune our objective was a travelling 
theatre. We threaded the tangled lanes of the city, thronged, 
late at night though it was, till we reached an odorous yard 
in which the theatre was set. Small boys were thumping 
a tomtom, cracking jokes with one another, stopping when 
they felt mclined to play, but soon resuming their exciting 
business, tom-tom, tom-tom, tom-a-tom, tom-tom. 

We passed them, bought our tickets, asked when the per- 
formance of the night was to begin, found that we had some 
time to spare, and wondered how should it be spent. 
“Where do the children live^ ” The ticket-seller, having 
no idea of our identity, told us 

Then we ran through a maze of mean streets, our double 
rickshaw blundering through the crowd like a beetle bent 
on business through a swarm of ants. At last we stopped 
before a house whose door was open. Without waiting to 
give the people within time to consider us, we walked straight 
in. “ We have come to see the children,” I said to the first 
man I met, as if it were the most usual thing in the world 
for a foreign woman to penetrate into this den. But he did 
not seem to recognise the foreign. At such times incon- 
spicuous Indian dress is of the greatest help. He let us pass 
through the central courtyard What next^ How get 
further ? 

A boy ran to meet us, holding out eager hands “ Gome, 
Amma,” he cried in welcome, as though he had been waiting 
for us, “ Come.” Then in English, “ Shake hands,” and 
he held out his hand gravely As gravely I shook it, but it 
was astonishing. 

“ These are my friends,” continued the child, speaking 
in English and introducing with an easy grace two of the 
boys, who advanced politely “ Shake hands ” We shook 
hands all round. 

“ Where are the other boys^ ” 

“ Here, I will show.” And he took us straight into a 
room where a number of boys were chanting their parts 
aloud. 

It was a large room, stone-paved, high-walled, with two 
heavy black doors, one leading to the courtyard, the other 
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Opening into the back parts -of the house And it was fhll 
of boys. Twenty-five or more immediately surrounded us, 
lads of all ages between six or seven and seventeen or 
eighteen, beautiful boys “ Sit down, Amma,” said the 
others, surprised but delightfully polite as they dragged in a 
chair from somewhere It felt too amazing to be true. No 
power on earth could have opened those doors. I could 
hardly believe I was there, inside, with the boys of whom I 
had heard so much but whom I had never seen before 
And the feeling of strangeness did not lessen as they crowded 
round, friendly and lovable and keen to make the most of 
this welcome interruption to an apparently strictly enforced 
routine. 

For twenty wonderful minutes we talked together in 
Tamil; they told me about their lives, their training, their 
habits — ^would have taken me to the back regions to see their 
oil-bath arrangements, had I not feared to lose precious 
minutes in mere seeing, for there was so much to hear. 
They were in full flow, and I was learning all I wanted to 
learn, when the outer door was flung open and an angry 
man rushed in upon us like a whirlwind 

“ Off to your lessons, boys ' ” and he blew them away 
with a storm of words through the other door, and turned 
the key upon them. 

We waited till the hurricane had spent itself, then rose and 
departed with the usual salaam, which he returned, too 
confounded for speech But we heard the house door bang 
behind us, and knew that our adventure could not be 
repeated. Was it “chance” that had opened that door? 
Was it “ chance ” that years before led us through the wood 
just as a child was being taken to the temple to be married 
to the god ? * Were not forces of prayer unloosed that day 
that have never lost their power ^ Had the time come for 
the unloosing of the doors that shut the boys up in perilous 
places? Would the new insight, granted now, help towards 
that? There was a dear boy of six in that house, such a 
pretty nut-brown child with great solemn eyes, who, as I 
sat there among them, came nearer and nearer, till his 
* Things as They Are^ Chapter XXI V* 
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hands were on my knee and he was looking up into my face. 
Suddenly the big eyes filled with tears. The other boys 
noticed it. “ He has only lately come,” they said. He 
looked like a child who had lately left his mother. 

But there was more that we must see, and we found our 
way back to the great open, iron-roofed shed, called by 
courtesy a theatre. Nothing more unlike the English idea 
of such a place could be, except that there were a stage and 
a curtain and footlights. The rest of the inside structure 
was frankly Eastern and, as it filled, the roar of voices was 
like the roar at a large railway station in India, where every 
man shouts down his fellow as a matter of course. But 
when, after much agitation, the curtain rolled up and a 
throne was discovered, on which, robed in a shimmer of 
pink and gold jewels, sat a little queen, the roar subsided 
into a murmur like the murmur of waves on the shore. 

Spellbound, we too gazed. The child — ^it was our first 
friend — ^was playing an Indian musical instrument, which 
showed to perfection the delicate sensitive hands, and as he 
played he turned his little head slowly from side to side and 
bowed in the approved fashion of beautiful queens. From 
that point on he held the audience. The roar from some 
fifteen hundred throats would burst out again between the 
acts or when others wefe nctmg ; but let that exquisite child 
appear, whether as frolicsome boy or dainty queen, and the 
whole mass of excited humanity gave itself up to gaze. Now 
I understood why such children are practically priceless. 
Every seat in the theatre was filled : it was that child who 
drew the crowd and held it. 

His acting was wonderful. As the sordid plot unfolded, 
he was the central figure. There was a king, a handsome 
youth gorgeously apparelled, excellent in his way ; numbers 
of Court ladies (the boys of our brief friendship) ; a clever 
fool (“ This is the fool,” the little queen boy had said, 
pushing that bright boy forward) ; a musician who pattered 
on a kind of harmonica, his nervous fingers working inter- 
minably, whether he was actually playing or not. Every 
word of song or dialogue was clearly sung or said in perfect 
Tamil, but only the front seats could have heard much of it. 
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for the railway-station roar prevailed always, except when 
that child and his attendant children were the chief actors 
Once the audience was so much occupied with its conversa- 
tion that it did not perceive the child, who, after a dull 
interlude, had come forward again, and for that one moment 
he stood, his hands stretched out imploringly. Evidently 
It was very necessary that he should be a success. There was 
an anxious look in his eyes then. (On another night in 
another city we watched the chief theatrical trainer who was 
teaching the boys to recite poetry, and we saw the cane the 
trainer held in his hand, and understood that boy’s anxiety.) 
But now with a great shout, as he stood there before them, 
the crowd returned to its allegiance, and the rumble and the 
roar stopped suddenly. The charm of the child had won. 

We left the theatre with hot hearts. But deep in us there 
was hope, for from the hour we had entered it, behind and 
below the apparent, it was as though we had seen kneeling m a 
corner among the stage scenery the figure of a little girl of seven 
or eight, and through the clamour we could hear her pray 
aloud, “ Lighten our darkness, we beseech Thee, O Lord.” 

That child had been kidnapped or bought by the dramatic 
company; she had been carried off to a far city, and the 
whirl and terror of new sensations, helped possibly by some 
benumbing drug, had dazed her memory as regards her 
past. But some things stood out clear. She had somewhere 
heard of the Lord Jesus Christ. The one who had taught 
her had spoken in English All she knew of Him, therefore, 
was in English, though except for these fragments she knew 
nothing of our language. She had seen, “ at the time of the 
lighting of the lamps,” someone (she could not tell us who it 
was) kneel down and pray, “ Lighten our darkness, we beseech 
Thee, O Lord; and by Thy great mercy defend us from 
all perils and dangers of this night , for the love of Thy only 
Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” For fourteen hundred 
years, from many kinds of darkness, that prayer has found 
its way to God from countless human hearts, and this little 
girl in her desolation, alone among strangers, prayed in these 
same words. And then God moved The theatre-people 
who wanted to make her a violin-player found that she could 
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not learn. An Indian friend who was on the watch for us 
heard of her. A month later she was safe in Dohnavur. 
She is now a loving and eager seeker of others out in the dark. 

God 1 fight we not within a cursed world 
Whose very air teems thick with leagued fiends — 

But the leaguM fiends are doomed. Theseus whispered 
to his companions^ ^ Have hope, for the monster is not 
immortal ^ And a Greater than Theseus is here. 




*n::Le3ro xs sl p^sttix w^Ixiolx rxo fo'W'l Isinow^etlx, 
IN'or* 'vncil-txxaro^s eye: Ix^tlx seexx , 

A. jpsL^hL l^eside sl vie-wless jrxveir 

'W'ixose t>^xxlcs 3-1^0 3,l%v"3.ys gareoxx^ 

Fox' it: xs tixe 'W3.y odT jxx'ayei' ^ 
lE-Ioly S;pxxit:^ lead xxs tilxexe 

OIx lead xxs oxx, -weig^Ix xxot oxxxr xxxearilis^ 
Fox* A^e Ixave xxone t;o 'W'eiglx^ 

'J^xxt:^ Savioxxr*^ j:>ax'doxx oxxar oSexxceSj, 

Lead evexx xxs t;o-day 
Fxxartlxex xxx t:Ixe 'way of p>x'ayex* ^ 

Ftoly Sj^iarxt;, lead xxs tlxexre- 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE WORD OF POOL AND WATERFALL 

It was before our forest house was built^ and we had taken 
a bunch of children to an upland valley about fifteen miles 
from Dohnavur But the loveliness of that valley was pierced 
by the remembrance of those unreached boys^ and at last, 
overcome by the insistence of that thought, we had sent the 
children off to play in the shallows of the stream and, 
kneeling by a rock that bordered a quiet pool, had besought 
the Lord to take away the burden or to show us what He 
would have us do 

Presently, as we knelt there, soothed by the sound of the 
water that seemed to flow over us, body, soul, and spirit 
(and there was healing m its flow), we began to look at the 
beauty spread about us. The pool was a shining thing; 
it had a golden floor, for the rocks there, under water and in 
sunlight, are like jasper, or like amber. On the floor lay a 
heap of battered, sodden leaves, some still faintly coloured, 
red, orange, yellow, some dull and brown like shadows of 
leaves. And now and then a current moving gently would 
slip under the heap and carry some of the leaves through 
golden gates, where, caught in a scurry of white, the bruised 
things would be broken up and swept swiftly down the 
stream. Poor marred things. But were they poor? They 
were on their way to make others rich. The forest and the 
glory thereof, the fern by the river-side, the little flower, the 
moss, live on the food that the dead leaves give. 

Presently, idly as a child might have done, I tossed a 
handful of newly fallen leaves into the pool. They danced 
off like bright shells, like fairy boats, or, gathering in glowing 
heaps on the surface of the water, lay contented. Some- 
times there was a little rustling sound as though they were 
laughing. Not for them yet the bruising and the burying. 
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Holy places which are the figures of the true — ^this private 
room in the forest was a holy place ; we had seen a figure 
of the true ; we had seen one of the invisible things which 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made. There is no life except 
by death — ^this was the invisible thing clearly seen that day 
Always bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord 
Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be made mamfest in 
our mortal flesh, that was what we had seen in a figure 

Broken, battered, sodden leaves — these that were ready 
to sink out of sight and be dealt with in any way, all choices 
gone, they were near to becoming life to the forest. The 
fairy boats were not yet ready “ Learn to obey, thou dust, 
learn to meek thyself, thou earth and clay ” 

Another year passed, and still we could not begin. Baby 
boys were said to be very difficult to bring up, and we had no 
doctor Above all, we had no men, except our faithful 
Arul Dasan ; and well we knew that, though women could 
mother httle boys, the day would soon come when men 
must take over. Everyone thought of Dohnavur in terms of 
Lotus Buds ; what man would ever want to come ? Because 
of the command concerning the pattern which was shown 
us in the mount, we were constrained to ask for those who 
were compelled by the law of their being to follow that same 
pattern. Where were sucn to be found ? We did not know. 
So there was nothing to encourage us, much to discourage 
and forbid the thought of such a venture. As we thought 
of it, difficulties piled up like heaps of stones tossed from a 
wall that is being pulled down. 

And forebodings that we had never known when we began 
to save the girls oppressed us. We knew more now than 
we did then of the inwardness of this to which we must 
set our hand. The fire shall try every man’s work of what 
sort it is. Were we ready for that? Was our reputation 
ashes to us ? This was a curious question that came again 
and again. What if our hopes fell in ruins about us like a 
child’s castle of cards ? 

Josephine Butler says that she felt a kind of triumph in 
that beautiful arrangement by which God has chosen the 




But as by the golden stream so now 
lere was a piercing What of the 
little boys ^ ** 
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weak things of the world to confound the strong We felt 
no kind of triumph, but we knew that her words were true : 
“ It matters nothing at all what we are,” she wrote, “ pro- 
vided we are entirely willing to be made the instruments of 
His will, Bhs agents in this world I do not think we know 
the meaning of the word strength until we have fathomed 
our utter weakness ” We fathomed ours. We wondered 
whether she had ever felt as weak as we did then. 

Sometimes now, looking at the scores of boys in their 
crimson homespun cotton, darting in and out among the 
trees like hips and haws alive, or careering down the wide 
path on palm-leaf motor-cars, we think of those questions 
that like rending lightning discovered the recesses of the 
soul And we thank our God that He did not let us care- 
lessly venture on this new thing 

I was in the forest again when at last the word came which 
settled all for me and brought assurance to the comrades 
at Dohnavur. The house was being built and the day was 
full of mundane matters; but the men^s dinner-hour was 
free, and then the river called After the clamours of the 
coolies and the shattering racket of hammers on stone and 
wood, the quiet of the river was the very breath of peace. 
But as by the golden stream, so now, there was a piercing. 

I was standing by a waterfall, which we call by a Tamil 
name meaning Great Joy, when’’ the question broke forth 
again, Lord, what of the little boys ? 

Oh, there are heavenly heights to reach 
In many a fearful place. 

Where the poor timia child of God 
Lies blmdly on his face. 

Lies languishing for hght divine 
Which he shall never see, 

Tdl he goes forward at Thy sign. 

And trusts himself to Thee. 

But, Lord Jesus, where are the men? 

There was no answer that I heard. I was looking at the 
answer, the wonder of the ceaseless flow of water. Then 
the sense of it came And I heard a voice from heaven, as 
the voice of many waters. Can I who do this, not do that? 

Spiritually, in that hour, the work for boys began. 



Nothing strikes me so much in a life of great sorrow and trial as 
the deep humanity of the Scriptures, and of Him, of whom the 
Scriptures testify, hymns and most human compositions of a 
devout kind breathe far too pure and difficult an air, rise to far 
too sunny and unclouded a height for my struggling soul to 
breathe and live in ; only in the Divine Book do I find the deep, 
human cry; only m the Psalms of David, and in the Word made 
flesh, do I find what suits my struggling humanity — ^Ellice 
Hopkins 



CHAPTER XXXII 

IN VAIN^ 

Our chief traveller during those years was Frances Beath- 
She was ready at any hour to start on a long journey to save 
a child. Her journeys covered many thousands of miles — 
we ceased to count the miles. The changes at crowded 
stations^ at midnight or in the early hours of the mornings 
made these journeys difficult, and the packed carriages 
were tiring too. But nothing mattered if only she could 
return bringing a baby with her, sometimes two or three. 
They were so tiny, often so pitifully fragile-looking, that to 
the casual eye it seemed much exertion for little profit. 
But when they had grown into sturdy, jolly, dancing tedlets, 
as many of them did, even the most doubtful felt it worth 
while. For years the care of the babies had fallen chiefly 
on our nurse, Mabel Wade, and it was a relief when 
our first doctor, Gladys Webster, came, answer as we then 
believed to our prayer of years. But she had hardly settled 
down before she had to return hgme with what was thought 
to be tubercular trouble. It was the first of those strange 
crashes of hope for which we had been prepared. 

But the most prolonged trial of faith (it continues to be so) 
was the baffling ease with which again and again the enemy 
forestalled us. Yes, a man from the dramatic company 
was here, and he took two little boys back with him. I had 
seen them playing in the courtyard the day before, but I 
did not know that anyone was trying to get them."*^ This 
sort of thing became a dreadful commonplace. There was 
always someone on the ground before we got there. 

But I do not know how to gather up into a page or two 
anything which will give an insight into the nature of this 
wrestle with visible and invisible foes for these who are 
being drawn into the vortex of the dramatic companies. 
Scouts are everywhere* Those scouts are like creatures 
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with tentacles. They close round the child and suck it in. 
“ A lost battle is a battle one believes lost. There are three 
courses: you can retire, stand fast, attack. I forbid the 
first. You can take your choice of the other two.” * With 
this in mind, I will tell of a battle not won yet. 

It was Dass of Money Towm, a hard, worldly-minded place 
like its name, who told us of two little brothers who had been 
bought by a woman in Travancore and offered to the 
dramatic company just then performing in one of our temple 
towns. The elder, a boy of nine, was m training. The 
little one, a beautiful child of four, was promised to the 
company. No one but Dass would have dreamed of trying 
to save them. But he was of the kmd that dares anything, 
a man created for forlorn hopes. 

So he set out He meant to try to get a chance to make 
friends with the boys in spite of their guard. Such children 
are very carefully guarded. Men attend them wherever 
they go. They are not allowed to have casual speech with 
strangers. This is not to be wondered at, when their value 
to the company is considered We were offered over a 
hundred pounds — ^it was brought and definitely tendered to 
us — ^for a baby boy whose beauty made him desirable. 

Somehow Dass managed to reach the boys and see them 
alone. The elder one responded wistfully. Yes, he would 
like to come, but she (the so-called mother) would never 
let him. The smaller boy munched his sweets contentedly, 
and was as friendly as four years old can be with a big and 
wonderful brother who buys sweets m the bazaar. Dass 
longed to carry them off then and there, but had to keep 
his promise and return them to the “ mother”. 

It was the first step, and then, having received a fresh 
touch of God upon his spirit and full of a bright hope, Dass 
went again. I cannot remember any time when we, who 
were left to think of him as he went upon this errand, 
were more filled with hope, for our God does do such 
wonderful thmgs for the encouragement of those whom He 
has lately drawn into His sanctuary. 

After he left, a disquieting thmg was shown to one of us 
* Marshal Pack, Sir George Aston’s Life of the Marshal 
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as in a picture — even Dass returning home sadly, deeply 
discouraged. The woman had gone off with the younger 
child — so it appeared in that showing. The older one could 
not be found. A note of this that had been shown was 
written down and dated, though there did not seem to be 
much use in it. 

Next day Dass returned. He told us that he had gone to 
the house where the woman and the boys had been, but 
found that she had gone away with the younger boy, and the 
older one had been given to the dramatic company and was 
quite out of reach. The company had left the town. No 
one knew where it had gone. Dass had then traced the 
woman to a city a hundred miles distant, and had followed, 
and found her, and with all his heart, so newly moved in 
love and longing, he had pleaded with her not to doom 
this lovely boy to destruction. 

And mto her mind a fear had crept. What if the Great 
God had sent this man who said that he was His messenger? 
What if He wanted the child ? Deep m the heart of India, 
if only one can pierce to it, is a sense of God. Many a child 
is here because of that sense. Let our thoughts be tender 
when we think of India. The fiercer our fight against the 
unclean power whose nature is summed up visibly in 
certain of the symbols of Hinduism, the gentler let our 
thoughts be of the soul of this people who might be so 
different. The woman had wavered At last, " You may 
have him,” she said, and she pushed the boy towards Dass. 
“ Quickly I went to the bazaar, he running alongside. 
He had many gold chains and bangles on his wrists and 
ankles, some that only a goldsmith could get off. The gold- 
smith was filing through a bangle when suddenly I heard an 
angry voice. It was the woman. She rushed in ragmg, 
and seized the boy. Her sister had discovered what she 
had done, and had reviled her and cursed her in the name of 
the gods. She could not stand against that So she had 
come for him, and she snatched him up and carried him off.” 
Deeply dejected, Dass sighed. 

Then he read the note, which told in a few words just 
what had been, and his eyes cleared. Go to the depths of a 
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wood on a dull and heavy day. Look up, see only dark 
tree-tops, look round, see only dark and crowding leaves. 
Listen and hear the sullen roar of a cataract, and the cold 
noise of unlighted water, and feel the clinging, wet mist. 
Then suddenly see the flashing of sunbeams everywhere. 
A wind is blowing in your face. It has scattered the mist. 
The water is sounding joyfully now. You look up through 
the leaves. They are like windows of transparent emerald. 
Far above the tree tops you see blue sky. 

Make Thy face to shine upon us and we shall be saved — 
that must have been written out of doors : it has the feel 
of the sun and the wind. Just such an illumined moment 
visited us now Dass read the note, knew that he had not 
stood alone m that street, gone into that house alone, travelled 
alone in the train, been alone when he talked to that woman. 
One who saw all, heard all, had been there. And that 
same One had been here. This note showed that. And 
just to know it for certain brought light 

While he was still in the glow of a recovered gladness 
Dass went to another town for another child and saved him, 
spreading everywhere a sense of the reality of the Unseen, 
so that a missionary, working in a very difficult city, hearing 
of this so recent touch of the Lord on common life, was 
strengthened. Then he went to the town where the woman 
and the little boy were living, sure that this time he would 
return with that child, and perhaps his brother too. Mean- 
while we had been praying that the fear of the living God 
might come upon that woman so that she would not dare 
to refuse the boys to Him. 

And indeed the fear of God had come upon her “ Take 
the child; he is yours for the taking,” and she pointed to a 
little bundle m the coiner of the room. It was the four- 
year-old boy. He was covered with smallpox and blind. 

“ Safe from the drama now,” was Dass’s first thought — 
the dramatic people do not want marred faces — ^but what a 
piteous way of salvation. “ Gome back for him, he is yours,” 
said the hoarse, angmshed voice of the woman. “ I promise 
him to you.” And she poured out torrents of invective on 
the sister whose curse had changed her purpose and led to 
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this great misery. And again a few weeks later Dass went 
for him, but he could find no trace of him. Is that little 
boy playing in the Father’s house to-day, a happy child, 
not blind? We do not know. The impenetrable silence 
of India has swallowed up that woman and those boys. 

A sad story, and so different from the kind we all like 
best — ^the kind that ends happily, and leaves us content. 
In some moods, such a story is unendurable. But we are 
not left uncomforted. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? And not one of them shall fall on the ground 
without your Father. Were not these two little brothers 
of more value than many sparrows? 

And a story of comfort comes to me, as I think of those 
little brothers and of others over whom we would write, 

“ In vain,” if it were not for that glorious “ Not in vain in 
the Lord,” that cannot be refuted by anything that can ever 
happen. 

Soon after our work began, and before it was quite under- 
stood what kind of child we were commissioned to save, 
people sent us children who were not in temple danger, and 
our nurseries were filled, and the strength of our few workers 
was exhausted, so that we came very near to our limit; 
and what if we passed that limit and could not take the 
child whose peril haunted ouk dreams? Then several 
fellow-missionaries who were carrying on work for children 
in other districts offered to take some from us, and we knew 
that all would be well with them. Some of them proved 
to be delicate or difficult, or both, but they kept them. 
“ When we take a child, it’s for better or worse,” they 
said. And we blessed them, for it meant that more room 
was left for these others threatened by the temple. Then 
Indian Christian families asked for little girls to adopt and 
bring up with their own. This seemed a good plan. In 
every case the adopters brought assuring letters from 
missionaries and pastors, and we went to see them ourselves 
and did our best to make sure all was well. There were 
some very happy adoptions, but the greater number were 
unsatisfactory ; too often all that was wanted was a cheap 
slave. We had to retrieve most of the children, and, as they 
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had learned the evil talk of the streets by that time, they were, 
and for years continued to be, a problem. Some had been 
cruelly treated ; one child had over thirty marks on her face 
and body caused by cutting or burning. It was months 
before she recovered. Her adopting father was of such 
respectability that he would have been elected as an official 
in his church, if it had not been for the missionary who helped 
me to retrieve that child. (He took me in the side-car of 
his motor-cycle to the house, and we carried her off together.) 
But one child — her name was Heavenly One — ^we hopelessly 
lost. Her adopters left the city of Madras and no one knew 
their address. After searching its lanes and by-ways (the city 
covers an immense area and numbers over half a million) 
we gave it up. Little Heavenly One was lost. 

Then one day by chance we read in a missionary magazine 
of a little girl from South India being found in a bazaar in 
Poona. The Z.B M M missionaries had taken her into their 
children’s home. Could it be Heavenly One? It was. 
We wrote to Poona, and to our relief heard what assured us 
that it was that very child. Lonely and neglected, she had 
wandered about in the strange city to which her adopters 
had taken her. She did not know the language. She could 
not explain anything to anyone. But she was not lost; 
she was not forgotten. Not one of them is forgotten before 
God. The Z.B.M.M., God bless them, found her. They 
tended her lovingly, but before long little Heavenly One 
flew away to the country where all the birds sing. 

At the end of the day, shall we not find them all? Will 
not all our forlorn hopes look different then, all our winters 
turn to spring, all our nights to dawn ? In this fight for the 
souls for whom Christ died, may we ever say, In vain ”? 




“ By faith we pass beyond the utmost range of sight. To act 
in faith — ^whether the action be of thought or of feeling, within 
our own heart or in relation to others — is to venture beyond 
wha* sight will warrant; to let go the obvious and tangible 
supports to which we might cling within a closely bounded field, 
and to commit ourselves to principles which sense cannot certify, 
to lines of action on which sense will not accompany us, to a 
sustaining power which sense has never promised.” 

Lord Jesu, I ask Thee, give unto me movement in Thy love 
withouten measure ; desire withouten limit; longing withouten 
order ; burning withouten discretion. Truly the better the love 
of Thee is, the greedier it is , for neither by reason is it restramed, 
nor by dread thronged, nor by doom tempted. — Richard Rolle 
(1290-1349), The Fire of Love and The Mending of Life. 
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TRANSPARENT INCIDENTS 

And after we had found the boys, all was not plain sailing. 
Sometimes we had three or four who were in need of skilled 
treatment. Neyyoor was always willing to help us, but once 
for some reason it was impossible to go there, and we tried 
another house of kindness in Madura, two days^ journey 
distant. We had by this time the great help of our V.A.D., 
Mary Mills, who took the little party. It was strange to be 
taking a baby boy to that city, famed for its underworld 
life of both temple and drama. The boy was the one for 
whom a hundred pounds had been offered to us when he 
was an infant ; he was one year old then There were men 
in that city who would have given much more to get him. 
Such a charge is no small responsibility, and we kept the 
shield of prayer round him all the time, asking that no 
spurious relatives should suddenly emerge We had sent 
two little girls to that hospital once, and they had been 
tracked ; so there was cause for care. Arul Dasan was one 
of the party, and his little son David, whose mother is the 
Jewel for whom that long fight was fought m the law courts 
which ended in an order going forth from the courts of 
Heaven that cancelled the order given in the court of 
Tinnevelly. 

Arul Dasan was not quite fit himself^ but he had said 
nothing about that, and it was left to the doctor to discover 
that he needed to have a slight, though painful, operation. 
But he had gone to help, not to be ill, and he earnestly 
tried to persuade the doctor to do it without an anassthetic, 
so that he might not have to take a day off to recover; 
he could never understand why the doctor decidedly 
refused. 

All went well with the babies, and with Arul Dasan too. 
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and they returned in safety to iind us in the midst of one of 
those confused times that come in every work where there 
are too few workers to do all that must be done. Several 
were away on furlough or on holiday, and, naturally, there 
was some pressure. But one day — a very thronged day — 
this rested us : The Lord of peace Himself give you peace 
always, by all means. Peace continually whatever comes. 
Peace in every sense, Peace always, under all conditions : * 
“ Go amidst the whirling is Wordsworth’s translation 
of Ezekiel x. 2 Just then it was the word to us. But what 
a difference it makes if, when we have to go amidst the 
whirling of the busy wheels of life, we find peace waiting 
there for us. 

Meanwhile the hfe of the day went on with its decisions 
and provisions. We were building new nurseries and in 
those days had no one to advise or superintend them, so to 
build meant many labours. But, as we have told elsewhere 
(JVbr Scrip tells most of this), there were such continual touches 
of our Lord upon the common work of our hands, such 
manifold helps, that the last of the first set of boys’ nurseries 
was gratefully named. Answered Prayer, 

In looking through our private records to find the trans- 
parent incidents of the time that let the spiritual situation 
appear, I have come upon one, a note in an old journal 
torn up for the most part. 

It belongs to that same year, 1920, which began in 
straitness and a general uncertainty about the future, for if 
the exchange fell further, who could say what would happen? 
We had all along thought of whatever funds were entrusted 
to us as intended for the children only. Nothing had been 
used for English workers. All who had joined us, either 
had enough to live on without charge to the work or had 
friends who supplied their needs. But now offers began 
to come from some whose circumstances were different, 
and this opened a new question. What did our Father wish 
to be done about it? Understanding what the will of the 
Lord is — ^Lord, give Thy servant an understanding heart — 
these words, and others like them, were much with us, 

♦ A.V,, R.V., Moffat, Weymouth, Way. II Thess. id. 16. 
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and on March 15, 1920, relying on His sure promise 
for those whom He sends forth, this note was written: 
“ Resolved together to accept all who offer who are manifestly 
called of the Lord to join us, whether they have means or 
not.” 

Soon after that time, out of five hxmdred pounds sent to 
us, two hundred and twenty-one pounds were lost in ex- 
change, and before long even more. (It seemed to drop 
into the sea on its way out.) At the same time the cost of 
living doubled. There were days when it seemed impossible 
to go on. The children were in faded garments that year 
instead of the usual cheery crimson and blue, and we our- 
selves did without everything we possibly could. “ May 
you obtain strength and support to walk in paths unworn, 
at the edge of precipices where God alone can keep us in 
safety,” Didon wrote from his prison in Gorbara. How 
salutary such a walk must be to the soul, for look where one 
will, in books and in life, those unworn paths are trodden. 
Unworn? That is not a true word Never do we go far 
on any path of perplexity or pain without seeing the foot- 
steps of Him who is invisible, leading on before. 

Is it not always so? Has any spiritual fabric ever been 
built except upon invisible foundations? “The steps of 
faith fall on the seeming void and find the rock beneath ” ; 
but the rock is hardly ever seen till afterwards. Just when 
the step has to be taken, coils of blinding, smothering mist 
descend upon the path, and yet the word persists. And the 
foot that seems to step out on nothing finds rock. In the 
years that followed we walked on rock. 

Beloved, should the brook run dry 
And should no visible supply; 

Gladden thine eyes, then wait to see 
God work a miracle for thee 
Thou canst not want, for God has said 
He will supply His own with bread. 

His word IS sure Creative power 
Will work for thee from hour to hour. 

And thou, with all Faith’s host, shalt prove 
God’s Hand of power, God’s Heart of love.* 


* Margaret E. Barber, Fukien. 
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It was just then, before we had reached the rock, while we 
were, as any sensible person would have truly said, with one 
foot over the precipice, that we came to know that a sum of 
money which had been kindly sent to us under a mis- 
apprehension must be returned. It was a large sum to us, 
and we hardly knew how to do without it ; but we had no 
liberty to keep it. It was twice returned by the secretary 
of the society which had sent it to us as a grant. In the end 
he accepted it, “ As you have apparently more money than 
you know what to do with,” and we were clear of that 
entanglement. 

But so little was coming in just then that we found our- 
selves short of ready money for food. Stores had to be 
bought in large quantities for the sake of economy, grain 
had to be bought m the same way, and because of the loss in 
exchange and the general difficulty of the time, we prayed 
for some ready money — money in rupees. The prayer was 
dated in our log-book, March i . And in our private letter- 
book there is a letter dated March 2, from an old friend of 
the work. “ I smile as I write I wanted to lie down, but 
something or someone said to me. No, you have put it off for 
two days. Go and do it at once.” And she sent us forty 
pounds in rupees. This gift tided us over the immediate 
need Only once again during that year did a gift so 
large reach us in rupees. But our Father had more for 
us than this. Under date April 30 there is another note — 
“ Closed (the month) with God’s refund of the money paid 
to X ” — which meant that all bills were paid and there was 
as much over as we had returned. 

I think this incident is transparent. Not because it shows 
our Father’s provision — it does that, but so does every day 
of every year. There is something different here. Only 
twice in thirty years of looking to Him for our children have 
we been directed to return money, and each time the com- 
mand came at a lean time, when to the natural man it 
looked like sheer folly. And after we had become willing, 
there was the inevitable voice in our ear, ‘'You will be 
misunderstood.” But it was the voice of flesh. No one 
travels far on the road of faith without hearing another 
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voice clearer, more austere, “ Walk before Me and be thou 
perfect.” Before Me, not before Sarah. God knew, 
whether “ Sarah ” did or not, just how things stood with us, 
and our affairs were His He did not tell us to explain 
things to anyone, but just to obey. And He Himself knew 
what He would do. What He did we shall tell later, to the 
glory of His name who never fails the child who trusts 
Him. 

That same year saw us borne along in a new direction. 
We were wakened in the middle of a stifling night by a fresh 
burst of the thumping of the tomtoms, and the various 
noises of the demon- worship that goes on all over this district 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, from late evening till just before 
dawn. Presently a cry pierced through the mad racket. 
At first we thought it was the cry of the one who has received 
the afflatus, but soon we distinguished a different note. 
There was a terror in it like that of a tormented animal, 
and this cry lost itself in distracting wails We could not 
listen and do nothing. So we got up and went to the village, 
passing the group round the fire with its gyrating worshippers 
and its tomtom players, till, following that other sound, we 
found ourselves outside a barred door ; we knocked and after 
a minute’s hesitation — ^for everyone knows that bad spirits 
can knock at doors at night — ^someone let us in On the 
ground in the middle of the courtyard lay a young man tied 
with rope. A big man with a polished stick in his hands 
stood over him, thrashing him vigorously, while all round 
men and women stood awestruck and silent. They burst 
into speech now. They told us that the pig-demon had 
seized the young man when he was a child. It often became 
violent, and now it was being beaten out of him. We told 
the big man (he was the boy’s grandfather) to untie him, 
and he did so. Then we called upon the name of the Lord, 
and our Saviour set the poor lad free. We left the household 
in peace. 

On the other side of the mountains lived a Hindu priest, 
a seeker after God. A Guru had told him that if he would 
gaze with the eyes of the mind very steadily on a great 
light, like the manifold lights which surround the image of 
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the god in the inner shrine in the temple, he would see the 
world in its proper relation to eternal things, and thus he 
would receive a vision of God. This sounded a possible 
way to find Him, and so he sought to follow these directions, 
but was constantly pulled back by thoughts of the world 
and the things that are in the world, and he gave up, dis- 
heartened; he could not find God 

About this time — it was early October, 1921 — a man called 
Pilgrim, then an ardent young convert, was staying with 
him. One day a crowd of people in great excitement came 
to the door of the priest’s house crying to him to hasten, fiir 
a demon had seized one of their clan, and he was needed to 
cast it out He was an exorcist by profession, and often 
cast out demons, or attempted to do so, and he rose at once 
to go with them. Then Pilgrim stopped him, told him of 
the true God and of Christ His Son, and of how He had cast 
out demons, and had empowered His servants to do the same. 
He was much struck by this, and he came to Dohnavur to 
hear more. It happened that just then the man from 
whom the demon had been cast out came to give thanks. 
He laid the big polished stick which his grandfather had 
used to beat the demon out of him on the low table at the 
end of the room which we then used as a Prayer Room, 
and beside the stick he put the coil of stout rope that had been 
used to bind him; his grandfather had sent them, he said. 
And he raised his hands above his head, “ The Lord Jesus 
cast out the pig-demon To Him be praise The exorcist 
heard him, and was greatly impressed; he returned soon 
afterwards to his own country, and told what he had seen, 
and we heard, too, that he had confessed his faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

After that, many people came, hearing that there was help 
for them. Some who were tormented by evil spirits came 
(we are telling a simple tale, and are not careful to guard 
It even by such words as “ or imagined themselves to be so ” 
— for though we know there can be deceptions and hysterical 
conditions which simulate the other, we believe that there is 
that other too) . Many sick came — ^pitifully suffering people. 
They came at the time the children assembled for prayers. 
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and we were all blessed and drawn into a new tenderness^ a 
new awareness of the Presence in our midst* Sometimes 
Hindus from distant places came to look and listen. I 
never imagined that He whom you worship was in the world 
to-day^'''' said one^ a Government official, as he stood looking 
on Others said the same, and soon there was a buzz of 
talk, and coloured stories flew all over the countryside — 
A place of healing! miracles! Come, let us see! For still 
the multitude loves a spectacle. 

We searched our Bibles then, to find our Lord’s thought 
about this matter ; and we read the scores of letters that 
came from the ends of the earth, each urging upon us some 
new view of divine healing* There was a day when we asked 
Him, if He willed it so, to give us the gift, the charisma^ 
that had been in apostolic times. Would it not help to make 
Him known and loved? Would it not glorify His INTame? 
And what a joy it would be to see pain instantly relieved — 
for though we did see a putting forth of power, there was not 
anything comparable to the healing of the first century. 
The charisma was not given. Why was that most blessed 
gift not given m its fullness? 

Oo, and the Holy One 
Of Israel be thy guide 

To what may serve His glory best and spread His name 
Great among the heathen roimd. 

We know not what we should pray for as we ought. 
Not our poor thoughts, but the counsels of the Holy One, 
be our guide. And the story of how He guided us through 
the Green Valley shows another transparent incident. 



Behold how green this valley is, also how beautiful with lilies 
. . In this valley our Lord formerly had his country house; 
he loved much to be here ; he loved also to walk these meadows, 
for he found the air was pleasant. . . . This is a valley that 
nobody walks in but those that love a pilgrim’s life And though 
Christian had the hard hap to meet here with Apollyon, and to 
enter with him a brisk encounter, yet I must tell you, that in 
former times men have met with angels here, have found pearls 
here, and have in this place found the words of life . . and 

they that go through it shall sing, as Christian did, for all he met 
with Apollyon — John Bunyan 

In the shadow of His wings 
I will sing for joy , 

What a God, who out of shade 
Nest for singing bird hath made. 

Lord, my Might and Melody, 

I will smg to Thee. 

If the shadow of Thy wings 
Be so full of song. 

What must be the hghted place 
Where Thy bird can see Thy face? 

Lord, my Might and Melody, 

I will sing to Thee 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

A GREEN VALLEY 

The glamour that the East flings on all that appears 
mysterious was still upon us, and our name was drawing 
crowds, when abruptly our feet were turned off this path 
into what we think of now as a Green Valley. Not that it 
was green at first Is such a place ever green till the pilgrim 
has gone almost all the way through? (“ Over that valley 
hang discouraging clouds of confusion ”) In that valley 
we were drained of all that we had to give of strength and 
spiritual energy ; and before we were back on the highway, 
everything that had led to popularity had been left far 
behind. Now that medical missionaries have been given 
to us, we have seen greater things than we saw during those 
days ; but everything is quieter, and we understand. The 
Kingdom of God cometh not with outward show. “ And it 
pleaseth that Spirit of Jesus to blow His sweet wind through 
a piece of dry stick, that the empty reed may keep no glory 
to Itself.” 

It was just then that a friend gave us a gift with which to 
buy land at the foot of the mountains, and wanted to add 
to it a rice-field which was near. It was harvest-time, and 
the beauty of the carpet of gold, tucked into a nook among 
the hills close by the lovely Lotus Water, drew the imagina- 
tion. One day three of us went to see the place. Harvest 
was over by that time; on the threshing-floor, at some 
distance from the land, bulls were treading out the corn, 
snatching mouthfuls as they plodded round and round. 
Winnowers, with their fans, were winnowing it. Straw 
was piled in pale yellow heaps. 

There was something alluring in a scene so peaceful and 
patriarchal. It might have been the field of Boaz. Then, 
because someone else wanted it, and we were not sure what 
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we should do, we paid an advance on the special under- 
standing that it should be returned if we did not buy, and 
when we decided against buying (for we were not sent to 
South India to buy the field of Boaz) we had difficulty in 
recovering the money. This difficulty was our Father’s 
loving rebuke to us, for we need not have been in doubt. 

But one day when we were thinking regretfully about our 
mistake, someone reminded us of what happened that 
afternoon. For as we stood by the Lotus Water, suddenly, 
shattering all illusion, from behind some rocks near by 
broke three outlaws, each with his gun over his shoulder, 
and we had a talk with them. There are unseen doors that 
lead out of the familiar landscape of life into another entirely 
unknown. Such a door opened then. And we walked 
straight through and did not know it. 

There are two sources of limelight in India. Do anything 
which greatly appeals to the people, and they flood it full 
upon you. Do anything which Government recogmses 
as for the social uplift of the people and, however little you 
desire it, you may find yourself asked to receive the kindly 
praise of man. (And it is as true as ever it was that a snare 
lies near that praise.) To all that can be said for welcoming 
it, ‘we can offer only the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and 
certain familiar passages in the gospels and epistles. That 
lighted place was the last we would have chosen; but we 
were certainly moving thither when, in that hour by the 
Lotus Water, as though a hand had touched a switch, the 
light was turned off. 

For that talk with the three outlaws led to a struggle with 
the powers of darkness for the soul of the chief of the three 
who had appeared so suddenly from among the rocks of 
the foothills, and, because that man rightfully belonged to 
the Law and not to us, there were entanglements. In part 
we failed; we wanted him to give himself up, and he did 
not do so. But it was not all defeat. 

R^, the brigand chief, was killed, his fnends were swept 
off to jail. Things happened in the process of netting them 
that are of no account in the East, but they were fire in our 
bones. We found relief in a litany that we dug from the 




Mimosa*s two eldest sons, 
now our fellow workers 
Music has Faithful^s little 
daughter in his arms 

With Kinglet is Champ- 
ion, helpmg to unpack a 
box of treasures, which has 
just come from home 
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prayers of men who had been scorched by that same fire. 
Who is offended and I bum not? the words echo on from 
age to age. 

Butj sooner or later, prayer forces out into action. “ Open 
thy mouth for the dumb in the cause of all such as are 
appointed to destmction. Open thy mouth ” — the words 
came with the drive of a command.* Let any man, 
anywhere, however detestable all that is involved therein 
may be to him, obey that command, and uncover some 
hidden sore of his day and generation, and he will find him- 
self in the pillory. The pillory — it is an uncomfortable word 
and it is an uncomfortable place; but it is a wonderful 
place, for all that. No one can have any idea, till he finds 
himself there, what fine companionship will comfort him, 
and delight him too. He will never be lonely there. The 
place is bright with unseen presences, and brave words 
sound about him like trumpets, “ For the love of God thou 
oughtest to suffer all things, labours and sorrows, temptations, 
vexations, anxieties, necessities, infirmities, wrongs, obloquies, 
reprehensions, humiliations, confusions, corrections and 
despites. These things helpeth to virtue, these prove the 
knight of Christ, these make the heavenly crown.” “ He 
said not, Thou shalt not be tempested; thou shalt not be 
travailed ; thou shalt not be afflicted ; but. He said. Thou 
shalt not be overcome ”t And crowds of others, now 
compamons of immortals, spoke their singing words like 
flutes among the trumpets, and there were living men and 
women too who were not m the least afraid of pillories, 
and they came and stood with us there. 

So that soon we began to think of the place as full of dis- 
tilled sweetness. “ Behold how green this valley is : also 
how beautiful with lilies.” One of these lilies was the story 
of Mimosa. She came to us on a day when faith, long 
strained about Raj and his affairs, was very weary, and we 
could not help sharing the comfort that she so tmconsciously 
brought to us. Another flower of joy was the opening of 
new work in the villages - 

Near the foot of the last spur of the Western Ghats lies 

♦ Obeyed in the writing of Raj, Brigand Chief, t Julian, of Norwich. 
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a little village, buried in the depths of the country. The 
people there belong to the clan of the brigand chief. The 
overlord of the place, he who first set Raj’s feet in the down- 
ward track, forbade the preaching of the Gospel. But 
light cannot be forbidden, and at last a few rays penetrated 
that village. There was persecution from the first, and the 
people begged us to live among them. Arul Dasan and 
Alec Amot, who joined us about this time, went to prospect, 
and found that the call was genuine. So some of us went 
week by week, after the Sunday morning’s work was over, 
spent the afternoon and evening in the village, and returned 
in time to be ready for Monday morning’s duty ; the Ford 
car made this possible (we had just been given a car). At 
last, being sure that there was a true desire, we built a small 
house there, and Edith Naish, our chief pilgrim, and May 
Parker, a keen evangelist who had joined us in 1919, and 
afterwards Elsie Towell, who had been doing the unselfish 
work of housekeeper for us in Dohnavur, have made the little 
place a centre for widespread ministry A tiny dispensary 
held in the verandah of the house has served and comforted 
in simple ways many ill and troubled people, and sometimes 
there have been healings that nothing could account for but 
the presence of the Lord Jesus, whose touch has still its ancient 
power. 

All along the overlord has threatened to ruin us, “ The 
house shall be burned down, the mat church shall go up in 
smoke ” But they are still standing. “ I will disperse the 
people by means of a lawsuit,” and he claimed the whole 
village; a large bribe in the right quarter won his case. 
But the people moved across to a field on the other side of 
the mission-house and rebuilt their cottages. “ I will 
snatch their converts from them.” In this he has sometimes 
succeeded. But persecution winnows the grain ; we do not 
want a church of chaff. 

Four or five years after Raj’s death, a young magician 
came with his magic books and furniture and burned them 
in our House of Prayer He had been a policeman in 
Raj’s time, had found him in the forest, fraternised with him, 
brought him tobacco. Suddenly Raj’s conscience had 
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awakened, This is not playing the game/’ he said in 
effect. The Government pays you to catch me, and here 
you are bringing me tobacco. You must not come again.” 
And he had sent him off. The lad had resigned from the 
Force and had become a magician. One day by the road- 
side he found a torn tract and read it. This is what Raj 
told me. It IS what he read out of his Book/’ he said to him- 
self. The end of that was his visit to us to burn his magic 
tools. 

And there is Linnet — God’s song, as her name means— 
the sunny “hearted Widow of the Jewels, and Kumar, the 
boy whom Raj influenced for good He is in charge of 
our farm, and is the happy possessor of a delightful baby 
daughter whose Lotus Bud mother helps in one of the 
nurseries. There are others — ^we come across them up and 
down the country — ^who were turned from sin to righteousness 
through the message heard or read — rich harvest from that 
poor seed-sowing. But that is our Lord’s way. Our 
courteous Lord, as Julian of Norwich calls Him, is a very 
generous Master. And the Green Valley is indeed a very 
fruitful soil, and doth bring forth by handfuls. 



Ohj bring them home — ^what though their faint desire 
Falter and fail before the piercing sword ? 

Or in the wind, or earthquake, or in fire, 

Gome to them, conquering Lord. 

Or in the sound of gentle stillness, come. 

Comforter, come. Let thought of us be far : 

Not ours the light that leads them safely home. 

Not of us sun or star 

Dear Lord of Love, so boundless and so deep. 

That all Thy heart could yearn for us, accurst 
O Lord of Love, great Shepherd of the sheep. 

Give unto us Thy thirst 





Small boys, mvestigating “ Don’t be afraid There aren’t any legs * ” This tigress was shot by a sportsman Facmg p 245 

who stood by Raj m his dark^t hour and helped to save him from taking revenge. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

SADHU AND TIOER 

From this time forward we were led out in new ways. Does 
the Green Valley always open upon fields which turn to 
fields of battle? Sometimes among prisoners^ sometimes 
in remote villages, sometimes in the temple towns that stand 
like little forts under the western hills, sometimes at festivals, 
different members of our Fellowship have had the joy of 
the soldier on service, and no one who knows what that 
can be of Divine companionship would exchange it for any 
other joy. 

Which of the untold tales will show us least, and the Lord, 
the Doer, most? We have asked ourselves the question 
as we travelled from point to point over this lately trodden 
ground. And the story of the sadhu who was called by 
His name, though he had not heard of Him, comes to mind. 

Far in the forests that climb the mountains lived a sadhu 
with other sadhus, one of a company of followers of a noted 
Guru who had many disciples all over the South. The 
sadhus come down to the plains, wander from place to place, 
and return for meditation to their caves on the hill called 
Mountain of the Great King. Among them was one who 
was so devout in all his ways and so ardent in his fasts and 
austerities that the Guru called him to his feet and said. 

Thou art a Goddover, and among the greater gods is one 
of whom I have heard, called Yesu. I shall call thee Y&u- 
Nesan, Lover of Y6su.’’ He did not hear the name Yesu 
again till he met Marut, a lately converted herb-doctor, 
who taught him a few sentences of a prayer which he 
thought of as a charm. It was to the Father of Yesu, who 
is also called our Father, so his perplexed ears heard, and it 
began like this, Thou who art in the heavenly world, our 
F ather. Thy name, may it be hallowed.’’ He said the curious 
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sentence over and over, using his Saivite rosary with its one 
hundred and eight berries, mixing the new prayer with the 
Sanskrit prayers and charms which he had already learned. 

One day the quiet of the forest was broken by the big, 
hearty laugh of a man in a cave, and Lover of Yesu, surprised, 
went into the cave and made friends with the man who 
laughed and sang and shouted like a free man, regardless of 
who might hear And yet he was not free — ^he was being 
hunted A foolish man, thought Lover of Yesu when he 
knew him better, disconcerting and hard to take care of, 
for he left his tracks uncovered in a queer, casual way. 

This man, Raj, taught the sadhu, reading to him from 
a little book which he carried in a goat-skin bag. And the 
sadhu began to understand and, being in earnest to attain 
this new knowledge, he decided on a forty-one days’ fast. 
Sitting in the cramped position ordained for meditation, 
he fasted till he fell into a trance. “ But Him I never saw. 
It was darkness within.” 

He came out of that fast and that trance with shaken 
views about various matters. For example, he did not 
now feel it a sin to take life, and he wanted a tiger-skin. 
(Sadhus sit on deer-skm or tiger-skin, but they never dream 
of shooting deer or tiger themselves ) So Lover of Yesu went 
off to stalk a tiger. 

He had been a hunter in his youth, but he was not a good 
shot now He wounded the tiger, which rushed upon him 
and got his arm and shoulder between its teeth “ I knew 
in that moment, I cannot tell how, but I knew that no one 
but the Lord Yesu, of whom Raj had told me, could save 
me from the tiger, and to Him I cried ” Then somehow 
he got his free arm round the beast and shot it. 

While he was being healed of his wounds, we were brought 
into touch with him, and he read the Gospel of St John 
Then he came to stay with us, and our hopes kindled 
What might he not do for his Lord ? But the wander-lust — 
that fatal wander-lust of the sadhu — ^would not let him stay 
long enough to be taught. He would float off without a 
word. He was there an hour ago. We looked, and he was 
not there. 
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Then tales drifted across the plains of a strange sadhu, a 
lover of Christ, who had been heard speaking of Him in the 
mighty temples of the South, in whose innermost halls he 
had sat and whose priests were his friends ; and we heard of 
him on the mountains among the ascetics, steadfastly holding 
out against their allurements, for they tried with every art 
they knew to draw him back. Then a tale came of his being 
worshipped as a god and garlanded with flowers — ^but this 
was in Ceylon. How could he be there? He was there. 
“ Tou must buy a teekut. I can go in any tram without a 
teekut,” he had told us, and we knew, of course, that he 
could, for train, motor-bus, bullock-cart, even steamship, 
seem to feel alike about holy men. But this talk of the gar- 
land of flowers ? It was true, too. He had prayed for the 
recovery of a child ; it had iDeen granted ; the people had 
wanted to worship him, and they had run to him with 
flowers, and he had fled. He was at a festival now, near one 
of our sacred waterfalls, and the money they had poured 
into his hands, he had used to give a feast to some Christian 
boys who had gone to see the waterfall. He witnessed to 
His Saviour everywhere, and showed to all who would look 
the marks of the tiger’s teeth on his arm. 

But those same marks seem to confuse his judgment where 
baptism is in question Or it may be that his many fasts 
and rigorous austerities have clouded him a little so that he 
cannot understand. “ Nay, what need is there for that, 
have I not this ? ” and he touches one of those white scars. 
Or he will say, Am I not just now going to enter a period 
of fasting^ I cannot stay for that yet.” And his mind, 
as wandering as his feet, moves him to restlessness, so this 
is only the first chapter of his story. I have told it partly with 
the hope that it may lead the thoughts of the reader beyond 
the fugitive figure of Lover of Yesu, to those other wanderers, 
the Sadhus of India, for some of whom a true conversion 
would mean indeed the piercing of a sword. 


R 



Art Thou not marching to music. Conquering Christ? 

Hark to the trumpets and bugles sounding afar 

Welcome the glow in the east that declareth the Morning Star 

All souls are Thine, not the foeman’s. Conquering Christ, 
Passeth, like dream of the sleeper, dark heathendom. 

Hasteth the jubilant hour when Thy Kingdom, O Lord, shall 
come. 

Praise waiteth for Thee in Zion, Conquering Christ, 

Crowned shalt Thou be and beloved and reverenced then. 

Thine is the Kingdom, the power, and the glory for ever. Amen. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

PAVILIONS AND A FESTIVAL 

Among our little ones there are some (fewer, thank God^ 
than might be expected) who are disabled in some way. 
Several are deaf ; several, because of some inherited twist, 
need specially careful training. 

Just over the border of the Native State of Travancore, 
there is a patch of rocky hillside overlooking the place where 
in ancient days the three kings, of Travancore, Madura 
and Tanjore, used to meet in council, and so it was called 
Three Pavilions. The pilgrim road to Gape Comorin, the 
extreme end of the Great Trunk Road of India, skirts the 
hillside, and within an evening’s walk little villages lie in 
pockets among trees, or strewn on the plain. Standing on 
the rocks you can see the blue line of the Indian Ocean ; 
from that sea, from April till September, the south-west 
wind blows over the rocks, and from September till April 
they are swept by the colder north-east wind, so that to be 
there is like being on board ship in a perpetual gale. The 
calm days are few. It is a wild place given up to elemental 
things — ^glories of wide views of sunrise and sunset, mountains 
magnificent in cloud and storm, a tumble of wild rocks 
looking out upon an empty world, with wild winds racing 
over it. 

This hillside, some sixty acres, in part rock, in part 
fallow land, was offered to us unexpectedly in 1925. The 
price was three pounds an acre. We bought it, we signed 
the cheque on our knees ; there were times in the five years 
that followed, when the remembrance that we had done so 
was comforting, for from the first there were difficulties. 
When it was known that we were considering the place, there 
was a burst of angry protest from the priests in a small 
roadside temple a mile or so from the rocks. They sent a 
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petition to the Government of Travancore asking that we 
might not be allowed to buy, and the Hindus who owned the 
fields on the lower levels were afraid that a blight would fall 
on the crops if Christians looked down on them all the year 
round. (This was encouraging, however, for the devil does 
not waste ammunition.) The old head priest became our 
friend eventually. Poor old man, he told us that he had 
served his god for forty years and gained nor joy nor peace 
nor hope. And a plentiful rain that first year turned the 
fear of curse into assurance of blessing, so the landowners 
round about welcomed us. The difficulties that mattered 
most were different 

We built a house for workers and a delightful nursery- 
school, and sent our delicate little ones there in charge of 
faithful accals, and the children throve. “ If ever you turn 
this place into a T.B. sanatorium, let me know,” said a doctor 
who went out to Pavilions, before we had built much there 
Illness is practically unknown on that high land, and the 
battle with the wind seems to put new life into the children. 
(One day, when it blew a smaller one over, a tiny boy 
indignantly struck out at it with his fists. The wind was a 
person to him.) Tired girls for whom we planned quiet 
rooms, and who found among the rocks the blessed solitude of 
a cave, came back refreshed, and talked of the wonderful 
feeling of spaciousness after our crowded Dohnavur; they 
found Pavilions enchanting. Some convalescing after 
operations were sent, and all came back well. 

And yet there was something lacking. No one living 
there, except the small children, thought of the place as 
home. Even the married Lotus Bud, whom we hoped would 
settle, as she had her husband and baby, felt banished ; the 
accals were strangers in a strange land, and, true to their 
Tamil nature, they were one and all chronically and hope- 
lessly homesick. Different members of the Fellowship stayed 
there and did what they could, and we went out from time 
to time and tried to pull the scattered units together, but we 
knew that they would drift apart before we could return. 
What Pavilions needed was to have two of its ovyn. 

But they must be a special Two. Not any Two would 
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do. The place might be the Door of Heaven (in the 
glow of a golden sunset one of the colony wrote that name in 
Tamil on a sign-board and put it by the road, whereupon 
an able-bodied beggar passing, thinking such a name could 
only mean food for nothing, came up, and was disappointed, 
and on returning smashed the notice board) ; even so, it was 
what some would call lonely, and it was certainly windy. 
The Two must be able to enjoy wind. And one must be 
a home-maker by instinct, not only peaceful and happy 
herself, but knowing how to draw others into peace and 
happiness And because some of our tired ones needed more 
than beauty and fresh air, she must be one to whom it had 
been given to be a repairer of broken walls, a restorer of 
paths leading home.* Our forest houses are not possible 
at all seasons, nor is Joppa (the house we were afterwards 
given by the sea), but here, within easy reach, was a place 
to which we could at any time send those needing rest. If 
only we could have someone who would make home for them 
and the others there, the place would be like the pleasant 
arbour about midway to the top of the Hill Difficulty, a 
house of comforting to body and to soul. 

And the other, was it too much to ask for a trained teacher 
for the deaf and backward, and more than that, a true lover 
of such little ones and perhaps unlovable older ones, too? 
Lord, what is Thy will about it? What is Thy will for 
these children, for this place? 

Lord, by the riches of Thy grace. 

Open my eyes that I may see, 

And m the shimng of Thy face 
Reveal Thy will to me 

And all the time He who worketh for him that waiteth for 
Him was working for us, and m an English vicarage and in a 
Scottish parsonage He had chosen and was preparing the two 
of our hearts’ desire. For in the English vicarage a mother 
was traimng her daughter in those home-loving, home- 
making ways that cannot be learned anywhere so well as in 
such a home as Vivien Tomkins’ is, and when she came to 
us in 1930, almost our first thought was, “ She is the one for 

* Isa Iviu. 12 (Rotherham). 
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Pavilions.” But the language came first, and we said 
nothing till she was ready for her first examination. And 
then we knew what God had done; for to her had come 
the “ feeling that is evidence ” that Pavilions was the place 
of His choice for her. 

And the year that we signed that cheque for Pavilions 
saw Jean Ewing in the University of Edinburgh And to 
her already it had been given to care for the shut in, deaf 
children whom she had seen Sunday by Sunday in her 
father’s church; she knew how much they were missing 
So, after taking her degree, she had gone into training, and 
had become a skilled teacher of the deaf and a lover of little 
hurt things. Her mother had called their home in Arran 
Dohnavur. There had been prayer-links for years, and the 
sympathy of purpose which unites hearts ; but we had not 
even heard of this gift that was being prepared for us till the 
close of 1930. Then in His time God moved, and the gift was 
given. And lest we should ever question this that He had 
done, remembering other and far larger spheres. He granted 
a certain assurance both to her and to us, so that her call 
should be among the things that cannot be shaken. 

One moonlight night we were returning late from Pavilions 
when a long string of men in white, looking ghostly in the 
white light, passed us, travelling south They were pilgrims 
bound for a festival at Siva’s temple by the sea, and they were 
crossing the fields by a short cut which runs near our house 
On such nights the people of Pavilions have opportunities for 
scattering the imperishable seed, and to some of us the 
chance is given to follow those pilgrims to the festival 

A festival is a thing that words cannot show. The out- 
ward scene is merely the coloured shell of something hidden, 
but very powerful. The Prince of the Kingdom of Persia 
withstood the angel for three full weeks ; the Prince of the 
Kingdom of India (his is the power within the coloured 
shell), for how long will he withstand? There is a sense of 
such a withstanding You feel as though you were being 
pushed back and thrust down by unseen hands. And yet 
you cannot let yourself be pushed back and thrust down. 
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After a while you begin to feel very tired : a day feels like 
a week. Is it because of that strange pressure? Does 
spiritual resistance exhaust the whole being? It would 
seem so. 

But following that string of pilgrims to that festival we 
come to something that may be partly shown. 

There are two temples in the town ; the greater one belongs 
to the god known as Siva’s son, the smaller, at the further 
end of the town, to his wives. In the favourite wife’s shrine 
the light is bright, in the lesser — ^that of the goddess Divanie 
— it burns dimly. From this comes a proverb : to bum like 
Divanie’s light is to be discouraged, discountenanced. 
These two temples are connected by a street which at 
festival times is converted into a matted corridor. In this 
one street there are scores of houses devoted to sin. A 
friend had engaged a shop-front for our brothers, and in this 
enclosure they sat in turn, talking with those who came in, 
giving away tracts, selling gospels and books to any who 
would buy them. Between them and the door of the house 
a couple of sacks were hung, and the life on the other side of 
the sacks was like that of the other houses. One day, as they 
sat in their shop, a hand was pushed round the sack; 
they put a gospel into it, and afterwards, through the 
open door of the house opposite, saw a woman sitting reading 
(for these women can read). But later, when we went to 
visit that house, a man came between us and the woman; 
he would not leave us for a moment alone with her, and she 
dared not speak in his presence. I leave the picture with you 
— a woman in captivity sitting on the floor reading the gospel, 
a man who has power over her, determined to hold her in 
her chains. 

Visiting in that town is like diving into a cesspool; the 
heart-break there is to see children, babies like bright flowers, 
as it were, on the edge of that pool. “ There are changes 
being made in the law they will not be allowed to dedicate 
children to the gods while they are so young,” said an old 
man. “ But what of the law? They will do as they choose.” 
And, remembering those houses with rooms opening one 
upon another, unlighted, secure, and remembering, too, the 
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courts of the temple, its maze of halls and cloisters and low, 
vaulted recesses, we could imagine we heard the devil laugh 
at our sanguine credtility. For how can law change a 
custom which can be continued in secret? Reading certain 
pages of Things after years ofslowly won knowledge, I wonder 
at my early hopes. We are thankful that some are working 
for a better law. It is a move in the right direction, but we 
put not our trust in princes or any powers of this present age. 
The coming of the Lord of Righteousness is the one hope, as 
we see it, for this land. 

But it ts the hope. As we walked between the temple and 
the sea, we saw heaped-up piles of granite pillars, the 
sculpture of base and capital often perfect, and there were 
vast masses of cut stone lying about everywhere. The 
temple is so rich that it is continually pulling down and 
rebuilding, and this mile of tumbled stone making a wall by 
the sea is the result. “ So it has ever been • so it will ever 
be,” said a Hindu who stood near us and had observed us 
looking at the fallen masonry. We told him then of the time 
when the towermg walls above us will be like these 
scattered piles. The thought of some beautiful pictures 
shown by a guest to our children just before we left home, 
pictures showing prophecy fulfilled in history — ^the cities 
of old days with their palaces and temples overthrown — ^was 
a great stay through those days in the midst of the visible and 
apparently impregnable fortresses of heathendom. 

That Hindu took us to a temple shrine carved in the face 
of a rock. It was evening, and not many pilgrims were 
about, and no Brahman priests ; so he did what I do not think 
is often done (if ever) — ^he brought us inside, led us through 
a narrow passage cut into the heart of the rock, to a square 
hole half-way up the wall, through which we crept and found 
ourselves in a small, dark, clammy cell. There by our flash- 
light we saw the idol. Standmg there, shut in by walls and 
roof of rock, with the sound of the sea murmuring far away, 
in the presence of that usurping thing, we stood together and 
claimed the Town of Siva’s Son for the Lord of heaven and 
earth. 

Meanwhile our brothers were at work in the streets, talking 




In the town of Siva’s Son 
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one by one with men and boys, “ as ambassadors beseeching,” 
as Daily Light had it on one of the days we were there. 
Once a lad came to the little shop-front- He wanted to 
escape for an hour, he said, from the pernicious life around 
him, and he found his way to the one clean place in that 
town as to a city of refiige. “ Without shedding of blood 
is no remission ” — ^these are among the words that a knowledge 
of this town underlines. The blood of Jesus Christ His 
Son cleanseth us from all sin — all, even this that we must 
meet in towns where the Spirit of Uncleanness visibly reigns. 
These towns are Jerichoes And not one wall of any of them 
has been shaken yet, much less fallen down. 

We found an unexpected welcome in a house where an 
old musician whom we had met before happened to be stay- 
ing. We spent an hour or more there, and to get our 
opportunity had to listen to a younger singer chanting a long, 
plaintive song which the old musician accompanied on his 
little harmonica. It was kindhness and courtesy which made 
them offer this, but as we sat together on the floor of that 
front room, with the feel of the night life of the town about 
us (for the streets were full of sound and movement), and the 
old lady of the house beat perfect time to the intricate music, 
we longed to get to something that mattered far more. 
In the end we had a chance, and next day we were with 
them again But they were too excited to listen then. 
Their ear was intent upon the rumble of voices in the street. 
That long strip of straight street was like a herbaceous border, 
gay with women in crimson, orange, yellow, purple, blue, 
sometimes sun-washed or water-washed to lovely harmonies, 
sometimes bright from the loom Soon the rumble grew 
to a roar, and there was the blare of a band and the shout of 
the elephant’s escort, and the great beast came with state. 
Just in front of our house he stopped and knelt, while a naked 
brown baby, kicking hard, was hoisted up and set astride 
upon his neck. Then he curled back his trunk, and we saw 
a tangled-up struggle, for the child was shrieking with all its 
might (not a sound, of course, could be heard above the 
noise) and something it held was being forced out of its 
hand into that waiting trunk. This done (it was inarticulate 
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with, indignation by this time), it was handed back to its 
gratified parents, and the procession moved on. It had been 
ill, and this was the fulfilment of a vow 

But the intense moment came later. The roar of voices 
increased. The herbaceous border had vanished, not a 
woman was on the street ; it was now a sohd mass of men 
A few policemen flicked what looked like dusters in the faces 
of those who would not let themselves be pushed out of the 
way ; for now, in the midst of another dense throng, led by 
another band in a sort of uniform, came the idol’s palanquin, 
carried on the shoulders of many bearers who staggered under 
the load All down the long street at regular intervals, stone 
pillars, grooved so as to allow the carrying-poles to be placed 
on them, were set for the help of the bearers. But, even so, 
they stumbled with weariness Then the whole street burst 
out in acclamations. A forest of brown arms flung up hailed 
as god that which our Holy One calls an abomination 
“ I am the Lord : that is My name : and My glory will I 
not give to another, neither My praise to graven images. 
Thus saith the Lord, the King of Israel and his Redeemer 
the Lord of Hosts, I am the first, and I am the last, and 
beside Me there is no God. Is there a God beside Me? 
yea, there is no God . I know not any.” Words like these 
move and breathe at such times 

The idol was set back in the palanquin so that it could 
hardly be seen, heavy wreaths of flowers hung round its 
neck, and we had been told that it was covered with jewels 
“ Next time his adornment will be emeralds,” said our old 
friend, “ to-day he wears all manner of precious gems ” 
On one side of the idol, hidden by the draperies of the 
palanquin, was a young girl, on the other side a young man 
They received the people’s offerings The procession passed 
on, the flower-bedecked palanquin swinging, as the men who 
bore the poles swayed beneath it. The hoarse, strong shouts 
of thousands beat about us like the waves of a rough sea. 
The visible representative of the Prince of the Kingdom of 
India passed on to the temple of his wives. 

But now, for our eyes are towards the morning, here is a 
fragment of a story that is linked to that same temple by 
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the sea. It looks back for a moment to an earlier day, to a 
day when we were out in the villages and nothing seemed to 
have been done. 

It was years before we knew that a child of twelve, who had 
heard once at one of those village preachings, had been taken 
to Siva’s temple by the sea in the hope that her new-born 
faith would be shattered by the amazement of that show. 
See her, then, eagerly searching through the courts and 
innermost shrines of the temple, with one of her relatives 
who has entrance to all the corners of that great mysterious 
place. Nothing escapes the scrutiny of this ardent child. 
‘^‘^Gods?” she is saying to herself No, they are dead 
idols. There is no life in them.” Still she searches, knowing 
what lies behind, paying no regard to the tinsel that tries to 
look like gold Vam, vain, it is all vain,” is her verdict, 
and her thought flies back to a well-side in her own village, 
to a little group standing there ; to words about a living God 
that arrested her and held her kneeling upright on her mat 
all through the night that followed; to a song learned in a 
tent where one who had been in that group was singing to 
the children who gathered m the tent ; to the sense of peace 
and certainty that came when she spoke with that living 
God And in her heart of hearts she knew that Him only 
she must serve. 

Months passed ; she was delivered from the enfolding 
Hinduism, then carried back into it, threatened, struck and, 
far worse, spat upon. (She will never forget what it was to 
hear that He, the Holy One, had suffered that indignity ) 
And at last she was given back to us to be beloved child, 
fellow- warrior, dearest friend For that child was Arulai. 



The verse which you want more than any other, and which you 
had better make your whole Bible for the present, is that wonder- 
ful passage in Deuteronomy — I led thee, and suffered thee to hunger, 
and fed thee with food that thou knewest not, to teach thee that 
man does not live by bread alone — no, not by what you and I 
think a necessary of life, that without which we cannot live — ^love, 
success, fulfilled desire — but by everything that proceedeth out of 
the mouth of the Most High, whether that word (“ thing ” in the 
Revised Version) be fe.ilure or success, love or heart-hunger, 
uselessness or abounding labour — ^by that does man live Our life 
IS distinctly a supernatural life, and we are always longing for a 
natural life, and God has let us go hungry of the natural life, in 
order that we may enter into the supernatural, and our wish be 
taken up into His. — Ellice Hopkins 

Thou art the Lord who slept upon the pillow. 

Thou art the Lord who soothed the furious sea, 

What matter beating wmd and tossing billow 
If only we are m the boat with Thee ^ 

Hold us in quiet through the age-long mmute 
While Thou art silent, and the wmd is shrill ; 

Can the boat sink while Thou, dear Lord, art in it? 

Can the heart famt that waiteth on Thy will 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

THE ONLY ONE WHOM WE KNOW THERE 

On July 6^ 1925, we resigned our connection with the 
Societies to which several of us had belonged. This did not 
affect our ways of working ; but it came to us as a new call 
to faith, because some of our friends at home could not see 
that we were right to do so. If the worst came to the worst 
(perhaps they felt like this), there was the Society to fall back 
upon. If we cut away from that solid institution, where 
were we? It sounded very unsafe. Two of us who had for 
many years been connected with Keswick continued that 
connection, as it was one of prayer only ; but this did not 
satisfy some who, caring for us lovingly, felt that we required 
the shadow of a greater name than our own. They have been 
reassured; there hath not failed one word of all His good 
promise. Perhaps it was that to most of the lovers of our 
little children the Name that is above every name was 
enough. And there was no break in affection; we were 
very thankful about that. 

That year ended with the beginning of something new and 
good, although we did not recognise it for what it was. It 
appeared to be only a letter from Mrs. Webb-Peploe, mother 
of a guest who had stayed with us for a few days on his way 
further east. Now she wrote that a visit was possible. She 
and her elder son, a doctor, would come to us on their way to 
China. That letter was like the moss rose-bud of old home 
gardens that is hardly to be recognised as a rose-bud at all. 
What buds of joy are in our hands now, I wonder, folded up 
like that moss-rose, that in the happy years to come will open 
into flowers? But in the East we have always rain before 
roses. Our guests came and went ; to that mother we gave 
an Indian name by which she is known and loved by all our 
household now — Aruthal^ which means Comfort, and we 

»59 
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were in need of comfort then. It was not for nothing that 
fiery questions had searched us before the boys’ work began. 
Now, eight years after its beginning, we saw no way for the 
training and education and guidance of the boys. The 
assurance given by the waterfall in the forest never forsook 
us. That word stood, and we stayed ourselves upon our God. 
But new questions came : “ Are you prepared to perish with 
Me, to be counted a fool and worse than a fool by your own 
world, your missionary world ? May I deal with every shred 
of your reputation just as I choose, and will you be silent ? Are 
you willing to obeym everything, every time, everywhere?” 
It was like hearing over again the word of the withered leaves 
in the pool, the word of that far-off Keswick day : 

There is no life except by death. 

There is no vision but by faith. 

And that eternal Passion saith, 

Be emptied of glory and right and name. 

There were months, especially towards the end of this 
period, after our new friends had gone, when we could not 
see our way at all. Faith does not ask why, does not even 
wonder why Faith accepts, and often when the sea was 
most unquiet and the boat most tossed about, songs came 
There are always new sailors on this sea. The songs 
were given for them too “What matter beating wind 
and tossing billow if only we are m the boat with Thee ? ” 
There are questions whose answer is comfort, the com- 
fort that has not to go away, and that comfort leads to 
peace. 

But the world outside did not hear the songs, and a violent 
noise of words fell upon us. To listen would have been to 
lose heart, for the words always talked of defeat. We 
found then that the only way of peace was resolutely to 
refuse to listen, to know not the voice of strangers Fear 
not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom — ^that was the voice we knew and loved. 
Neither be ye of doubtful mmd ; live not in careful suspense 
about these needs that press so heavily: your Father 
knoweth: Fear not, fear not. And, just then, we were 
offered land adjoining our own. It was partly wooded. 
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partly open, as though created for homes and schools and 
playing-fields- 

Cross out the invisible, and such a purchase appeared 
folly and presumption. It pledged us to far too much. 
But that which cannot be seen with eyes of flesh is the rock 
of our heart and our fortress for ever. On September 23, 
1926, a new leading came : “ Decision to go on and buy land 
for boys’ compound though no help is in sight,” was the 
private note of the day, and m the margin of Daily Light'. 
“ New land for boys — ^first advance paid. Help will come. 
Our God hath not forsaken us ” I do not think that anyone 
observing us and knowing just how things were would have 
felt it a wise thing to commit ourselves so far as to buy land 
at that moment. But " Faith is not intelligent under- 
standing; faith is a deliberate commitment to a Person 
where you see no way,” if, deep in your heart, you know that 
He is directing your goings “ A foreign land draws us 
nearer God. He is the only one whom we know here. 
We go to Him as to one we know ; all else is strange,” that 
was how Robert Murray McCheyne felt in the unknown 
world of Genoa; and in life, I think, we often find our- 
selves in a foreign land. We have not gone this way 
before, and we do not know the way And we do not 
know the people He is the Only One whom we know 
there. 

But He is enough. The day after that decision, while 
we were holding out against those assaults upon the spirit 
which so often follow an action which nothing visible 
justifies, something happened in China which changed 
everything. 

For on that day, September 24, as we heard months after- 
wards (for the joy of even the faintest whisper of it was 
not given then), there was a liberating touch on the fife 
of the man of His choice for our boys. While we were 
waiting upon our God in our extremity. He was working. 
He was leading, whoso is wise and will observe these 
things, even they shall understand the lovmg-kindness of the 
Lord. 

We were building a little house by the sea about that 
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time; we called it Joppa, because we wanted it to be a place 
of heavenly vision for all who stayed in it. Often as we 
watched the rough fishing-rafts pushing out to sea, we found 
ourselves elsewhere, thinJdng thoughts that shamed us and 
yet lifted us up. Peter did not seem to think it a strange 
t hing to walk on the sea, nor did his heavenly Master say 
one word about its being unusual to expect to be able to do 
so- He, the Lord of heaven and earth, was there; the 
unnatural thing was not to do it, to sink. 

But a time came when we were spent out. We had to 
make a pause for united prayer. Things were crowding so 
upon us, and we were m such inward distress about the great 
need of the boys, that nothing short of such a day would meet 
the case. It was difficult to arrange for it, but the hand of 
our God was upon us. “ Seek ye My face,” He was saying 
to us, and our hearts were answering, “ Thy face. Lord, will 
I seek.” 

We had no revelation of His purpose that day. Next day 
things were as they had been, and yet somehow there was a 
difference, and from that day on we were never once moved 
to pray for a leader for the boys. 

Meanwhile much was happening of which we knew 
nothing; till December 15 we knew nothing; then in a 
blinding flash of joy we knew : Godfrey Webb-Peploe, a man 
tried and proved on the battlefields of the spirit, he who had 
met his Lord in prayer for the children in peril on the hillside 
above a temple of Southern India and had heard Him say, 
“ The task is hard,” had gone to China to work for His 
Master there. But he had been ordered out of the country 
by the doctors. And now, on December 15, 1 928, eight years 
and three months after the work for the boys began, he 
joined our Fellowship. So the boys had their leader at last, 
and we were dehvered from all our fears. That night when 
we went to bed after a full day (for the marriage of a Lotus 
Bud had been one of its incidents) , our hearts singing with 
relief and thanksgiving because of the comfort that filled 
them, we found this in Daily Lights that little book of 
“ isolated texts ” that are so often strangely related to the 
circumstances of its readers — ^Be ye steadfast, unmoveable, 
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always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labour is not in vain in the Lord. It was in 
gentle, generous, patient ways like this that we learned not 
to fear any strange land. Even if He is the only one whom 
we know there. He is enough. 


s 



Ring’d around by Satan’s power, 

Ceaselessly at grips with sm, 

Battle-stained and faint within— 

“ Father, save Me from this hour ! ” 

Nay it was for this I came ’ 

Heard afar God’s trumpet-call, 

Heard and answer’d, rose, left all— 

“ Father, glorify Thy Name ! ” 

—Frank Houghton, C.I M. 


When hosts of hell encompass me 
And fears upon the soul advance. 

Open my eyes, dear Lord, to see 
Thine armies of deliverance. 

The heavenly hosts the mountains fill, 

0 Leader unto victory, 

Lead through the long day’s fight, until 
ThislandshallknowThyhberty. G W.-P 


Wars and battles, shocks and heartbreaks. 
Weariness and hidden scars. 

But a vision of the triumph. 

Glorious glimpses of the stars, 

Wounded, let us rise and smg 
Welcome to our Coming King. 

Sunrise, sunset, fling their carpet. 

Gold and orange, grey and rose. 
Welcoming His royal footsteps— 

Every heart that loves Him glows. 

Joyful, let us rise and sing 
Welcome to our Coming King. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

THE LOVE OF GOD SUFFICES 

Tamil is an old language^* it is also difficult. Comparisons 
are hardly possible^ because few know several languages 
well enough fairly to compare, but a discouraged student 
was once immensely cheered by being told that, in the group 
of the six hardest languages, Tamil marched with Arabic 
It is rich — ^there is not a thought that cannot be expressed 
either by word or phrase, hardly a shade of thought — and 
its idiom is a shoreless sea To win what is charitably called 
a working knowledge of the language is usually the chief 
duty of the first two years. And this time, to the eager and 
the loving, holds a trial of its own : Shall I ever be able to 

have any time to help you, or will it always be Tamil? Will 
the time ever come for being useful? wrote the first dear 
comrade in 1908, and each one afterwards felt much the 
same. There are trials of depression too: It is really 

rather dreadful sometimes when I think of how frantically 
feebly I press on But a lovely word from the preface to 
the seventh edition of The Spirit of Discipline exactly meets 
the need of such humble, earnest hearts . 

There is, I think, in the spiritual life an experience some- 
what like that of which a trawler m the west of England told 
me. He said that sometimes through a dark night, when on 
the deck the air is dull and heavy, and there seems to be a dead 
calm, there may be wind enough astir, not many feet above 
the sea, to catch the topsail and carry the sloop along ; so that 
at daybreak it is found farther on its course than the men, for 
all their keen sense of seafaring, had ever thought it could be. 

With us, if possible, after laying a foundation, the student 

* In I KLings x 22 there are three transliterated Tamil words, 
danta, kapt^ iogat^ ivory, apes and peacocks Before the principal basis 
of the English had a written character, Tamil was a highly pohshed 
language/^ — Dr. Winslow. 
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goes out and lives with an Indian friend in a Hindu town to 
learn something of the thought behind the speech, and the 
language of allusion, which often says more than the direct- 
Sometimes we rent a house, or it may be possible to stay with 
a Hindu family. Once a Hindu friend lived with one of us 
in our httle house in Holy Town. For, after many years of 
waiting, we were able at last to buy a house in that old-world 
place, and so have a foothold in the town. Life in such an 
atmosphere, with a trustworthy guide to open doors and 
windows into the meaning of what is seen, is wonderfully 
revealing, and there is no real intimacy possible without 
such an experience. Learn one little town as you learn to 
know not only the face of a friend, but his heart, and you 
know much more than that town. 

It is the same in the villages. Under the mountains to the 
north of Dohnavur is a big, cheery, rackety village called 
Sky Wisdom, quite different in tone from the aristocratic 
little Holy Town to the south. In that village we have 
friends who are ready to let us lodge m the upper part of 
their house, where a wide balcony looks out upon a glorious 
half-circle of mountains. Several of our Fellowship have 
lived there at different times, and to visit Sky Wisdom 
now with one of them is to see how affectionate village- 
folk can be. But even so, they returned feelmg dazed ; and 
this sense of being set as a naked soul alone in a new air 
is something that can test the spirit. “ But some way or 
other my principal grief was, and so it has continued to be, 
that I grieved so very little,” said the missionary Ragland 
long ago. Some of us often feel like that. I well remember 
the look on the face of a new worker, Olive Gibson (now our 
General Secretary in England), when for the first time she 
was aware of our encompassing atmosphere. Her shock of 
surprised grief (for, though she had heard and read, to see 
was quite different) reminded me afresh of heavenly values. 
God forgive us that we can ever be dull to that which 
touched our Lord so much. 

That “ feel ” of the land, as we call it, has often deep 
within it a haunting sense of impotence. Imagine a snow- 
flake falling on the Great Pyramid, melting and vanishing 
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as it touches the hot stone; imagine a feather borne on a 
wandering wind against the keep of some mighty castle, and 
you see what we appear to be, as for the first time (or for the 
thousandth) we find ourselves standing by night in the 
doorway of the temple, with the sculptured pillars about 
us, monstrous in the gloom, and the lights glittering round 
the idol shrine where no alien foot may tread, and the throb 
and clangor of drum and cymbal bursting forth like a sea, 
to subside and suddenly burst forth again in deafening 
uproar. 

Here is no petty structure of vague imaginings. Here is 
force, something with spirit behind it and within it. And 
spirit is stronger than flesh. Our warfare is not with flesh 
and blood; but flesh and blood can quail before the awful 
power of that which stirs and whispers, and with ghostly 
fingers all but touches us as we stand there. It is a deadly 
mistake to under-estimate Hinduism; the statistics upon 
which the sanguine are fed do not affect the matter, for they 
deal with a different problem. They hardly touch Hinduism 
as the temples of the South understand the word. 

But with us is the Lord of Hosts — ^hke a challenge the 
words peal forth. Not in vain in the Lord, not in vain do 
we stand by that temple door. For we stand in the name of 
the Lord of Hosts, the Lord of all the earth And He has 
His own way of reinforcing faith. 

This is how He did it for Kathleen Grant, a young 
missionary, out alone for the first time: 

As I passed house after house in the streets of that town, 
barred as it were against the Lord Jesus, Satan’s power had 
never seemed more real. But I think those weeks have broi^ht 
one thing home to me more than ever before. It was this : God 
is faithful However black things may look, however great 
the opposition. His love and faithfulness stand, and if we look 
up and tell Him that we beheve in Him in spite of circumstances, 
then He Himself creates in our hearts that peace which makes 
us able to hear His voice and to know and carry out His will. 

I was coming home from a walk one evening just as 
the procession had gone inside the temple (Godfrey Webb- 
Peploe IS the writer now, and for him too it was a first esperience 
of life in the midst of these things) and as I looked up the 
Brahman street I could see the torches and the crowds around 
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their god, framed in the arched entrance gate. Above it 
rose the great temple tower of the anner gateway, and it seemed 
in that moment as if the devil reigned here at least, and the 
shouting of the crowds was like the laughter of the prince of 
evil, as he saw our feeble efforts to dislodge him from his throne 
But I raised my eyes and looked above and behind, and there 
stood the mountains calm and strong, and over all the blood- 
red after-glow of the sunset sky, and I knew that He must 
reign, for He spoke of victory — ^And they overcame him by 
the blood of the Lamb and by the word of their testimony 

And yet, though the strain upon faith at such times can be 
sharp, a sharper test, I think, comes later. After long prayer 
and toil, a soul has been led to Christ. By a thousand little 
signs you know that the miracle is happening for which you 
have waited so long. Then other influences begin to play 
upon that soul Some Demas, once trusted and beloved, 
snatches at the chance to wound his forsaken Lord, and 
injects poison. The one who lately ran so well falters, looks 
back, goes back 

Then comes a terrific temptation to regard that Demas 
with eyes which see only his Demas qualities And, as 
imperceptibly as water oozes through an earthen vessel, 
power to expect his return to peace and purity begins to 
pass. When the next new inquirer comes there may be a 
fear to meet him with buoyant, loving hope 

But this is fatal. Better be disappointed a thousand times 
— ^yes, and deceived — ^than once miss a chance to help a soul 
because of that faithless inhibition that grows, before we are 
aware of it, into suspicion and hardness. There is only one 
thing to be done. It is to realise that m us there is no good 
thing, nor faith, nor hope, nor even love; nothing human 
suffices here. All that we counted ours shrivels in the hot 
winds of disappointment . Thy servant hath not anything in 
the house. But the love of God suffices for any disappoint- 
ment, for any defeat. And in that love is the energy of faith 
and the very sap of hope 




O Father, help, lest our poor love refuse 

For our beloved the life that they would choose. 

And in our fear of loss for them, or pain. 

Forget eternal gain. 

Show us the gain, the golden harvest There, 

For corn of wheat that they have buried here; 
Lest human love defraud them, and betray. 
Teach us, O God, to pray. 

Teach us to pray remembering Calvary, 

For as the Master must the servant be ; 

We see their face set toward Jerusalem, 

Let us not hinder them. 

Teach us to pray; O Thou who didst not spare 
Thy Well-BelovM, lead us on in prayer. 

Purge from the earthly, give us love Divine, 
Father, like Thine, like Thine 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

HIGHWAYS ARE IN THEIR HEART 

This that we have told is something that we know many of 
onr comrades have experienced. There is something else 
which they have shared with us, and we in our turn are now 
allowed to pass it on to others. One day a letter came from 
a missionary in China : Does that great love of His that 

flows through you find its mam satisfaction back in Him 
again^ with only just the occasional flash of gratitude from 
an unexpected place? There is my difficulty — the loving 
seeking until He find.’’ And about the same time this 
came from an Indian missionary on furlough : 

X has been the means of opening up a part of God’s word 
which has always puzzled me You know that passage in 
which Paul writes to the brethren at Corinth and says something 
like this ' “I think that God has set forth us the apostles last, 
as it were appointed unto death : for we are a spectacle before 
God and men and angels. Ye are wise in Christ, but we are 
fools. Ye are strong, but we are weak; ye are honourable, 
but we are despised. We are made as the filth of the world 
and the ofTscourmg of all things.” It had puzzled me as to 
why there were two sets of Christians, and what it meant for 
us. Well, there are certain people who are rather criticising 
X at the moment. They think she is a little unbalanced . 
And I was wondering over this and thinking what a pity it 
was. And suddenly God turned me to those verses, and I 
think I understood. This is to be our reward when we follow 
Christ. At first, on the whole it brings honour and respect 
to us, as He was honoured m the early days of His life. But 
if we choose to go further, we find ourselves classed as un- 
balanced, for His brethren thought the same of Him, and we 
become too a spectacle to God, and angels, and men. And 
if we still hold on, we shall be despised and persecuted and 
looked on as the filth of the world and the offscouring of all 
things, and so be truly m fellowship with Christ who was 
despised and rejected of man. It’s a great life, isn’t it? 

*** Psalm booav. 5 (Kay)* 
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There is a strip of carved teak on a teak-wood partition m 
my room. On it is painted in blue, He saved others^ Himself 
He cannot saxe We know that we have not sounded the deeps 
in these words. But many of our comrades know more. 
One from the borders of Tibet told us that for some in China 
there is a trial of patience now that passes the seventy 
times seven. Is it that, as they follow so hard after their 
Lord, their feet are pierced by the thorns that fall from His 
crown of thorns? We did not feel worthy to be called 
missionaries as we thought of these. His nearer followers. 
And we asked then that we might never count on the roses 
of life (the comforts and the courtesies) as something to be 
expected * I will show him how great things he must suffer 
for My name’s sake ; no hint of roses there 

“ Bow down, that we may go over ” : and thou hast laid 
thy body as the ground, and as the street, to them that went 
over. Bow down — ^it was spoken by the enemy to wan- 
dering Israel ; it is spoken many a time to the soul that follows 
a rejected and crucified Lord We have come to know 
this through letters more than through anything printed in 
missionary magazines or books We have come to hve, as it 
were, alongside a friend whose face we have never seen, and 
we know that, for many, a life that is like a trampled road is 
appomted.* 

* Just as Gold Cord was going to press, this, which so perfectly fits the 
thought of these pages, came from M. W -P of our Fellowship, who was 
on furlough then 

Blasted rock and broken stone, 

Ordmary earth. 

Rolled and rammed and trampled on. 

Forgotten, nothing worth , 

And blamed, but used day after day , 

An open road — ^the king’s highway 
Often left outside the door. 

Sometimes in the ram. 

Always lying on the floor. 

And made for mud and stain 
Men wipe their feet, and tread it flat. 

And beat it clean — ^the master’s mat. 

Thou wast broken, left alone. 

Thou wast blamed, and worse. 

Thou wast scourged and spat upon. 

Thou didst become my curse — 

Lord Jesus, as I thmk of that 
I pray, make me Thy road, Thy mat 
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But we have come to know, too, that it is their happy 
choice. Somehow, somewhere in their soul’s history there 
was a day when they were free to choose or to refuse the 
selfish luxury of a' spiritual privacy. They refused. They 
followed Him whose very garments were stripped from Him. 
One long look at Calvary, and they chose loss, any loss ; they 
were changed from what they might have been, and were 
made into mere stepping-stones for their brothers caught in 
some slough of despond or despair They did not belong to 
themselves any more Name, reputation, experience of the 
devil’s power, and of the magnificence of their Saviour’s 
deliverance. His private tenderness. His intimate touch on 
the reins of the spirit — all was theirs only for others To the 
flesh this can be abhorrent, for it often leads to painful 
hours that wduld never have been tasted had the choice 
been otherwise, but it leads past pain to joy 

“ As the filth of the world, and the offscouring of all 
things ” — ^read in polite, perhaps beautiful places, these 
crude words may sound almost musical. But the filth of the 
world IS not music, it is mud We trifle with truth when we 
imagine that we come near to understanding such words, 
while all the time we are leaning back, well out of the way of 
the smirching finger, the scourging tongue, the reproach of 
Christ The power to help others depends upon the 
acceptance of a trampled life Thou hast caused men to 
ride over our heads; we went through fire and through 
water, but Thou broughtest us out into a wealthy place. 
And generous then is the sharing There is the brokenness 
of a life that has no rights. “ What shall be thy dress ? He 
clothed me in emptiness.” As poor, yet making many rich. 

It was the way the Master went who, though He was fich, 
yet for our sakes became poor, that we through His poverty 
might be rich If there had been a better way, would He 
not have shown it ? 

It is the way of the Psalm that shows us a cross-section of 
the life of the man in whose heart are the highways to Zion. 
Highways are open roads. Roads are not made for admira- 
tion, but for traffic. “ God breaks up the private life of His 
saints and makes it a thoroughfare for the world on the one 
hand and for Himself on the other. No one can stand that 
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unless he is identified with said Oswald Chambers, 

who gave his all in sacrifice and service. Let God make 
you broken bread and poured out wine in His hand for 
others.'''' 

This, then, is what we have learned from those slaves of 
the Lord whom He turns into highways without fear that 
they will misunderstand Him, or even wonder why. More 
and more we want to live that life, as part of a company 
passing through an unexplained discipline, to what end? 
Eye hath not seen it nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man. Only this we know, oh, healing and 
immortal joy. His servants shall serve Him. And they shall 
see His face; and His name shall be in their foreheads. But 
when ? Perhaps sooner than we think : 

Do we not hear Thy footfall, O Beloved, 

Among the stars on many a moonless night? 

Do we not catch the whisper of Thy coming 
On winds of dawn, and often m the light 
Of noontide and of simset almost see Thee ? 

Took up through shining air 
And long to see Thee, O Beloved, long to see Thee, 

And wonder that Thou art not standing there ? 

And we shall hear Thy footfall, O Beloved, 

And starry ways will open, and the night 
Will call her candles from their distant stations. 

And winds shall smg Thee, noon, and mingled hght 
Of rose*-red evening, thrill with lovely welcome , 

And we, caught up in air. 

Shall see Thee, O Beloved, we shall see Thee, 

In hush of adoration see Thee there 




There is nothing that God does not woik up into His perfect 
plan of our lives • all lines converge, all movements tend to do 
His will, on earth as in Heaven — Francis Paget, Bishop of 
Oxford, his Life ’’ by Stephen Paget and J. M G Crum, 

O God of stars and flowers, forgive our blindness , 

No dream of night had dared what Thou hast wrought. 

New every morning is Thy loving kindness, 

Far, far above what we had asked or thought. 

So under every sky our alleluia, 

With flowers of morning and with stars of night. 

Shall praise Thee, O Lord Jesus, Alleluia, 

Till Thou shalt fold all shadows up m light 



CHAPTER XL 

SEVERAX. DATES 

I HAVE told how from the earliest days there was a sense 
upon us that our Father had a special purpose in saving 
these children. It had cost lives. Sacrificial giving lay 
behind what had been accomplished Some had given not 
of their superfluity^ but of their very living. 

And out here Agnes Naish and her colleagues^ to whom 
was committed the work of teaching and trainings had 
answered Andrew Murray’s question^ asked long years 
before^ about the possibility of making consecration the 
foundation of education, with an earnest, It is possible.” 
And the children had also the great gam of many friendships 
From almost all the countries of the world guests have come 
to this remote little place, and they have told us of their 
fields and their people, so that the children’s interest had 
been already aroused and enlarged. All this lay behind. 
What was to come of it 

Scattered about the country there were those who had been 
married. Sometimes the girls were the only Christian 
women in their villages. Most were living bravely in spite 
of every kind of odds ; but all were heavily handicapped, 
and some had gone under These were our griefs. Thank 
God there were so few sorrows among so many joys. But 
we looked at them all, our best and our worst, and with 
mingled feelings from time to time parted with our girls, 
for we could never be sure that any (except those whose 
husbands were our fellow-workers) would not be far more 
hindered than helped. And we looked at the several 
hundred growing up about us, and sought for light. A 
number were sure of what they were meant to do. They 
knew of the peril that threatened so many of India’s children. 
They wanted to live to save them as they had been saved 
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They knew of the poor and the suffering. They wanted to 
serve them too. “ For I have seen His face/’ said one of 
them. She was thinking of the words that we sometimes 
sing, 

I have seen the face of Jesus ; 

Tell me not of aught beside. 

I have heard the voice of Jesus; 

All my soul is satisfied. 

It was not so with every one, but it was so with most, and 
it would be so with many more, for our God does not mock us 
when He moves us to prayer, and our hearts’ petition for 
years had been that we might leave behind us faithful lovers 
of our Lord. We, whose very own these dear children were, 
knew their limitations, but we knew, too, that they could 
offer truth, willingness for hard work, a freedom from the 
dominance of money, and very loving hearts. We have not 
yet tapped the deep springs of pure and passionate love that 
lie in the Indian nature. We have given too little and asked 
for too little. 

So here we were, as so often in our story, unable to move 
until the way opened. The Muhammadan and Hindu towns 
and villages offered the neediest fields, but the young could 
not till those fields ; the customs of India forbade them. To 
what end, then, were we to shape these hves ? Our nurseries, 
schoolrooms, work-rooms and home hospital would ask for 
a growing number. We could not have gone on taking 
children if it had not been for the help the older ones gave. 
But beyond? Lord, what is Thy thought? If it be this^ 
this that Thou knowest comes to us again and again, let 
it not melt away like the little white cloud-thought of 
years ago. 

On the evening of January 30, 1921, eight of us stood 
together in the sunset, looking over the plain. We could see 
many clusters of trees, each telling of a village ; to east and 
south and north we saw temple towers; behmd one little 
conical hill lay a small fortress of Islam, place of many 
frustrations. At that time no gospel preaching was allowed 
in the streets of that town. 

There were hospitals in Travancore on the other s’de of the 
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mountains and in two S.P.G. centres, at that time two days’ 
journey distant. Heat doubles the toil of a journey, and the 
alternative may be heavy rain (Motor traffic shortens 
distance now, but the very ill cannot sit on the road-side 
waiting for a possible seat in a crowded bus ) ^d we 
wondered why there was no medical mission in this part of 
British India specially bent on reaching those who are 
practically unaffected by the Gospel. 

Was it because Christians at home heard chiefly of the 
successes of the south, of the crowds swept into the visible 
Church, of the villages clamouring for teachers ? Was it that 
they had not ever really understood that the castes to whom 
the great temples belong are still Hindu to the core ? Those 
who are hardest to win for Christ are not being won. Nor 
have they the least desire to be won. They are either 
antagomstic or indifferent. As we looked upon the plain, 
now in shadow, and thought of the pain that we knew was 
there, hidden away in little shut-up rooms in little shut-up 
towns, and of the need of those Christless hearts, the need of 
which they were so unaware, it was as though there swam 
into our view a Place of Healing, furnished with all that was 
reqmred for the help of the people, and we saw the work of 
the place led by one in whom were the mstmcts and con- 
victions and the glad abandon of the spiritual pioneer ; and 
the long patience, too, for some of the things that we saw as 
we looked were new, and the new needs infinite patience. 
The place was served by a company something like the early 
Franciscans in the gaiety of their spirit They were lovers 
of their Lord and servants of His sick; they loved one 
another fervently, and money had no power over them. 
We had seen nothing anywhere except in the pages of our 
New Testament to give us hope that such a thing could be. 
But it was there, and so why should it not be here? * As 
we stood there thinking over it, a new soft radiance stole 
into the air, and this brightened till the west was dust of 
gold, and flames, and little feathers of rose and violet, and 
the east was a commingling of all the blues that ever were 

Ten years later we read it all in Chapter XV of Guinness of Honan, 
by Mrs. Howard Taylor. 

T 
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dreamed. It was so beautiful that it moved us like great 
music, and when it passed, and the stars dropped one by one 
through the still, transparent depths — flowered is the Tamil 
word for this coming of the stars — we found ourselves wishing 
just one wish: Oh, that we had something as lovely as this 
blossoming sky to offer to the Lord of all beauty. 

That evening was not the first time that the hope of a 
Place of Healing served in this way had come. But that 
evening we had put it into words and written it in our log- 
book, and signed our names to a prayer for its fulfilment. 

“ The vision is yet for an appointed time : though it tarry, 
wait for it ; because it will surely come ; it will not tarry,” 
was the word when, again and again, it was delayed. 

But was it a spiritual vision, or only a dream of desire? 
In the Confessions i St. Augustine writes of his mother, Monica, 
“ She saw indeed certain vain and phantastic things, such 
as the energy of the human spirit, busied thereon, brought 
together ; and these she told me of, not with that confidence 
she was wont, when Thou shewedst her anything, but 
slighting them. For she could, she said, through a certain 
feeling, which in words she could not express, discern 
betwixt Thy revelation, and the dreams of her own soul.” 
There is nothing to add to these true words. “ Through a 
certain feeling ” we too knew. 

Our thought that evening had been only of a hospital for 
women and children ; but we could not always refuse men, 
and we had our boys now to think of. They, too, would 
want to share this service with their sisters. So Dr. May 
Powell, who joined the Fellowship in 1924, and we who 
had long been inwardly waiting for light, agreed together as 
touching this thing, and we asked for a man for the general 
leadership, one to whom the same heavenly vision had been 
shown, so that he could not be turned back from it or caused 
to doubt what he had seen 

This mattered very much, for it would be sharply con- 
tested. Only one who was so mastered by his convictions 
about building in gold, silver, and precious stones could hold 
on through what was sure to happen when there seemed to 
be no material of that sort at hand, and the driving “ must ” 
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of apparent necessity to accept wood and hay and stubble 
was upon him But when convictions are inwrought by the 
Spint of God, they are not conquered by opposition, or 
shaken by criticism or failure, or broken or weakened by 
disappointment The leader sent of God would not lose 
heart. 

For him we prayed persistently. Where was he? Who 
was he ^ We did not know. And there were times when we 
seemed to be asking for too much. At such times every 
valiant word struck from the anvil of life that we heard or 
read came with power to our soul. “ I am full of confidence 
that God is, in His own way and time, step by step, going to 
unfold to us the blessing He has in store, and the kindness 
He is going to show us. So you can think with such a 
prospect, I feel as if I have but one lesson to learn better, and 
I am learning it, just to sit and adore and say to Divine 
Grace, that there is nothing I cannot expect His wondrous 
kindness to do.” Andrew Murray said that, and it often 
helped us. 

We have told in Meal in a Barrel of how, on December 16, 
1924, leading came to build the House of Prayer, and of how 
to the question, “ But, Lord Jesus, what about the hospital ? ” 
the answer was, “ When my House of Prayer is fimshed, I 
will provide for the hospital.” And we have told, too, of 
how, just after the House of Prayer was finished. He did begin 
to “ provide for the hospital”. 

Dates can be worth regarding ; so also can the words that 
come in our ordinary reading on such dates. On January 
30, 1921, we were caused to pray in a new way about this 
new work. On January 30, 1926, he who, unknown to 
himself or to us, was the appointed leader for the new 
work arrived in Dohnavur for a visit. , He came and went, 
and we continued to wait on God, for His thoughts were 
still folded up in silence, but the word we had read on those 
two evenings was, I know the thoughts I think toward you, saith 
the Lord, thoughts of peace, and not of evil, to give you an expected end 

On August 25 of the next year, the House of Prayer being 
finished, a gift of one hundred pounds came for the build- 
ing of the new hospital, and the word waiting for us then 
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was this : JVb good thing will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly. 

We heard of that good thing in the forest, for we had gone 
there with a guest (he who had been with us in January 
1926) We were on the steep path that leads up to the house 
when we heard hilarious shouts and laughter and saw, 
dashing down through the green trees like a blue waterfall, 
a torrent of children whose^ cries of welcome were mixed in a 
jumble of English and Tamil, One hundred pounds, one 
hundred pounds for the new hospital/'' 

There we stood m a gay knot on the path and heard of how 
they had seen in a home paper this gift from one who signed 
herself X Y Z. A hundred pounds, Amma ^ a whole 
hundred pounds ! I see it all again — the dancing blue- 
clad children, the forest path bright with orange and crimson 
leaves, the tall trees on either side, the tall man leading our 
thanksgiving. And he who led us then was he to whom, 
in the counsels of God, the leadership of this that was now 
at last begun was to be committed. 




It IS not far to go. 

For Thou art near ; 

It IS not far to go. 

For Thou art here. 

And not by travelling, Lord, 

Men come to Thee, 

But by the way of love; 

And we love Thee. 

This method of divine leading — by the hour and by the moment 
— ^leaves the soul free and unencumbered, and ready for the 
slightest breath of God — ^Madame Guyon 

O Radiant Lord, as morning dew 
Thy freshness meets us everywhere , 

A faith that never dares the new, 

Unhazardous and wavering prayer — 

Oh, do we choose this dust, that we 
So often offer it to Thee"^ 

Oh, lift our soul to higher things. 

And lift our thought to Thy desire ; 

Give us the faith that mounts on wings. 

Give us the love that burns like fire. 

The love that leads to Calvary, 

Not less than this, we ask of Thee. 



CHAPTER XLI 

DIPPED IN THE BRIM 

On January 30, 1928, we moved forward. The date was not 
noticed by us at the moment, incredible as it now appears 
that we could have been so blind. For weeks one or two 
of us had walked in a clearness of spirit that allowed of no 
hesitation. We knew by some sure token that the time had 
come, and Arul Dasan had begun quietly to inquire about 
some land near our compound suitable for a hospital. But 
it was not enough that some were sure. The immediate 
effect of obedience can be apparent disaster; we must be 
one if we are to go through all that may follow such a step, 
in peace and in confidence. So we gathered together with 
the definite intention of considering the matter in the light 
of what had been already shown to us, and in seeking to 
know, as a Fellowship, the mind of the Lord. 

We met in a room built off one side of the old bungsilow. 
A path runs past the windows, and for a while all sorts of 
distractions conspired to disturb us. Coolies on their way 
home made the usual coolie noises, village children just out 
of school shouted shrilly, bullock-carts trundled past, 
bullock-bells jingled. But presently the noontide stillness 
fell on the world outside, and a deeper stillness fell upon us ; 
“ Thou that dwellest in the gardens, the companions hearken 
to thy voice : cause me to hear it.” 

It was a solemn time. It is never a light thing to press 
towards the innermost place of His sanctuary. Put off thy 
shoes from ofiP thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground. To our newer members, it was the first 
occasion of shared responsibility in prayer. To all there 
was a burning sense as of being searched and purged. Had 
the habit of the soul been so careful up till now, that it was 
trained to recognise the voice of its Beloved? We are so 
ready to slip from under the power of a New Testament 
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warning by relating it to the evangelistic meeting; that 
day the words, Take heed therefore how ye hear ; for whoso- 
ever hath, to him shall be given ; and whosoever hath not, 
from him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have, 
took on a new power. But in the hours when we most 
deeply feel the poverty of all that we have to offer, there is 
the beautiful word in Revelation ready to reassure us. 
Thank God for the angel having the golden censer to whom 
was given much incense that he should offer it with the 
prayers of all saints (even the least who are called to be 
saints) upon the golden altar which was before the throne 

To buy land for a hospital implied a belief that doctors 
and nurses would be given All along the thought had been 
that, instead of calling evangelists to enter the doors unlocked 
by the medicals, they themselves should use the key already 
theirs (for he or she who has eased pain has a key that no 
other has). If each were to have time for the double 
ministry, then more medical workers would be wanted than 
the number usually considered enough Had we ground 
for our confidence that they would be given? 

And it meant that we had no doubt about the coming 
of the leader who would find his Pattern on the Mount, not 
only for the bricks and mortar, but also for the house not 
made with hands. Had we that leader or any human hope 
of him? No, we had not. There was nothing at that 
hour on the human side to give us even a little glimmer of 
hope. But then, who said that we were to live on the human 
side of miracles ? And yet, who were we, the least of all, 
that we should ask for so great a things But the Lord did 
not set His love upon us nor choose us because of anything 
in us, so our littleness was of no account. 

We had no sign; we saw no rod lifted up and stretched 
over the sea, but we had been steadily driven past every 
natural hope to the place where we now stood. In the over- 
shadowing of His Presence we found rest to our souls, and in 
His Book we found sure direction. The story of the crossing 
of the Jordan was His word to us that day. And we read 
from a letter that had come that same week from a friend at 
home . “ The Lord is in your midst, I know, and working in 
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seen and unseen ways. Someone has given me a thought 
to-day from Joshua iii, 15, which I pass on. Dipped here 
means plunged ; and we too have so often to make a plunge, 
not just the slow, cautious step, but the plunge in faith — and 
then things happen.” 

Again in that living silence that can only be when the 
Lord is near, we hushed our hearts before Him. At last 
there was thanksgiving, and the singing of hymns. When 
we rose from our knees we were pledged to faith, and we all 
knew it and were one 

A gift large enough to cover the purchase of the land 
required was the first confirmation of that afternoon’s lead- 
ing, and we paid the first instalment in February 1928, but 
the second was not paid till a year later, so slowly do such 
matters move in the East. And, as though our Lord wanted 
to make quite sure we should remember that the Place 
of Heavenly Healing was to be begun, continued and ended 
in faith, and must be subject to the standards of faith, not 
of sight, we had to buy all the little plots round about the 
centre before securing the centre. The land round that 
central plot was broken up into numbers of holdings, and for 
a long time the owners had been unwilling to sell ; when at 
last they agreed, they had cheerfully tried to get as much as 
they could out of the deal. This had delayed the purchase, 
and had given the man at the centre a thrice blessed chance 
to exploit us. But again the impossible happened. The 
surrounding owners began to jeer : Have your cows wings 

that they can fly over to your portion in the middle? ” and 
no Tamil likes to look ridiculous. The middle plot came to 
terms at last, and we walked over it singing in our hearts. 

But the day that saw the waters divide according to the 
promise of our God had come a little before that final 
purchase. On N ovember 1 5 , 1 92 8, a letter was posted from the 
R. A. Mess, Meerut, It was from Dr. Murray Webb-Peploe 
Our LFnseen Leader had given to him the charge ofleadership. 

I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness of 
the Lord in the land of the living. Wait on the Lord: be of 
good courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart wait, I 
say, on the Lord. 



For they were pricked, that they should remember Thy words ; 
and were quickly saved, that, not falling into deep forgetfulness, 
they might be continually mindful of Thy goodness. For it was 
neither herb, nor mollifymg plaister, that restored them to 
health: but Thy word, O Lord, which healeth all things — 
Wisdom of Solomon, xvi. ii, I2. 

Lord Jesus, Thou art here with me ; 

I do not need to cry to Thee 

To come with me, my lovmg Lord, 

For Thou art with me m the ward. 

And though I may not see Thy Face, 

Yet, as I go from place to place, 

There is a hush upon my day, 

That would not be, wert Thou away. 

When in the still white room I stand, 

Thy viewless hand wiU guide my hand. 

Dear Lord, what joy, what peace to be 
About Thy healing work with Thee. 



CHAPTER XLH 

THE DOOR OF HEALTH 

And now a rather lovely thing began to be. The story of 
how we had good hope of being able to do more for the 
people passed out far beyond our borders. We met it in 
surprising places. One day when two of us chanced to be 
together in the bazaar of a Hindu town a big burly bazaar- 
man suddenly said, You are going to have a hospital at 
Dohnavur — so we hear,’^ and he smiled all over his face. 

You will make it Paradise. It was so unexpected a 
phrase from that unknown Hindu^s lips, that for a moment 
we must have looked our surprise as well as our pleasure, for 
he added emphatically, Yes, Paradise/^ 

If Jesus built a ship. 

She would travel trim : 

If Jesus roofed a bam, 

ISTo leaks would be left by Him : 

If Jesus planted a garden. 

He would make it like Paradise * 

If Jesus did my day’s work. 

It would delight His Father’s eyes. 

And if Jesus, our Lord Jesus, built a hospital, what would it 
be like ? 

But our first hospital, apart from our little home hospital, 
was not in the least like Paradise. It was a hen-house — 
Buckingham Palace, we called it. Its first inmate was a 
little old lady, terribly gored by a bull; we called her the 
Duchess. The Duchess was exceedingly grateful, and as she 
felt with regard to her doctor much as an affectionate grand- 
mother might towards a beloved and very young grandson, 
he was occasionally quite glad that he was well over six feet 
high and so (without hurting her feelings) out of reach of her 
embraces. 
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We soon found it necessary to build four mat huts, and 
shortly afterwards turned an Indian house just outside our 
walls into a little pro~tem. hospital. This house in its earlier 
days had been called the Zoo, for it had been the home of a 
jolly mob of boys. Now it became the Suha Vasal, Door of 
Health. 

In rural India, the first thing a patient and a patient’s 
friends want to see is the kitchen. The ward may be the 
merest hut (our hen-house, for example) — ^that does not 
matter. Nor does it matter whether it be what we consider 
comfortable or not. If it has a private lean-to, or a kitchen 
of some sort, it is acceptable. So the little Door of Health 
shot forth minute cooking-cells made as secluded as possible, 
and the people were fairly satisfied. Only fairly, for as the 
cells were under one roof, “ the fishy smell will come over 
the wall,” one disgusted lady remarked, she being a Saivite, 
a strict vegetarian, her neighbour of another cult (What 
one may or may not eat is, of course, a question of religion 
here ) But somehow they settle down, Muslim and all 
varieties of Hindu, except where food is concerned, a friendly 
family. Often we are astonished by this friendliness. Per- 
haps it is a reflection of the fnendliness of those who take 
care of them 

There was never any difficulty in making our guests feel 
at home ; and our medicals appreciate this very much, but 
there are limits ; they draw the line at poultry, even when 
the hens are tied up tidily in a comer or under a bed. Our 
sick like to be ill in private (except for relations) , and their 
instinct for privacy is respected. For rich and poor alike, 
some sort of device is arranged so that they may feel alone 
with their own families. The house is supposed to hold 
eight or nine cubicles or matted verandah rooms, but as 
many as can possibly do so tuck themselves in. From a 
missionary point of view this is perfect, and in spite of the 
lack of hospital decorum, good and vital things come to pass 
in that crowded little Door of Health ; not only, not chiefly, 
healings of the body, but that for which we continually 
pray — eternal healings, too. It is here that our younger 
children find their opportunity. They have seen their 




One of the little singers She is a 
child who delights in giving, she is 
constantly planning little gifts for 
people ill and well Mer name means 
Freshness 
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Sitties and Accals and Annachies doing loving things all the 
time, ever since they can remember, and it is natural to 
want to be like them. So Barbara Osman and Beatrice 
Taylor who carry on the Kindergarten (Helen Bradshaw 
and Frances Nosworthy having long ago gone over to the 
boys’ and girls’ schools) have the happiness of taking these 
little ones to sing to the sick people On special evenings 
they take coloured lanterns. Colours are a wonderful help 
in this colour-loving land. “ Now I know what heaven is 
like,” said one of the patients after such a coloured-lantern 
hour 

Often, when the doctors think it would be a cheer, they 
send a message before an operation begins, and a group of 
singers gather outside the window of the operation-room and 
sing till a sign from within tells them that the patient is 
asleep. This custom was brought about by a frightened little 
boy who said, “ Please sing me to sleep,” and many grown-up 
patients, Christian, Hindu, and Muslim, have found it very 
comforting to be “ sung to sleep ” 

There are times when something poignant brings home to 
us that we live in a suffering land. The mind faints before 
pam-smitten millions ; and because the subject is so over- 
whelming, presently it does overwhelm, and crushes out 
even feeling. But just as where spiritual wrong is con- 
cerned, so it is here : lift one single suffering thing out of the 
mass, one small tormented child, and look at it, and the 
mind is numb no longer; or endure in your own flesh for 
awhile the sharpness of acute, unrelieved pain, and you 
know how divine a thing the touch of the healer is . 

We are set in one of the most conservative districts of 
India, and nothing seems to shake the faith of the people in 
their ancient customs. A tiger bites a man, and the wound 
is packed with a dirty mess, and carefully closed. He breaks 
a leg, and is pegged down on the floor, the leg bandaged in 
tight bandages gummed over with white of egg. “ Devils 
are upon me ! ” cries the maddened man after a day or two 
of this treatment, and he tries to break away; but the 
pegging is well and faithfully done, ^nd there he lies writhing 
in spirit, but held fast in body for perhaps fifteen days. 
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Fifteen days was the time set for seven-year-old Mardie 
to endure this anguish. There was some talk of bringing 
her here, but, true to custom, the parents delayed. “ The 
bandages will come off on the fifteenth day. Then we shall 
see.” They saw, and for ten more days they used theit own 
time-honoured poultices, and gangrene set in. At last, 
almost too late to save her life, the mother laid the agonised 
little form across her shoulder and brought her in. 

We have a great hope that our Parama Suha Salai, Place of 
Heavenly Healing (the name was chosen by an Indian 
friend), may become largely a children’s hospital. And 
when we see how the sight of our own little ones encourages 
the poor distracted mothers, and when we hear of how 
stories about our doctors’ and nurses’ ways with them, when 
they are ill, spread all over the countryside, we think that 
this hope will be fulfilled. 

Already we have had many child patients in the Door of 
Health. Everyone knows how often help given to a child 
is a key to the parents’ hearts. But there are some who 
come to us too late. And yet there is something that can be 
done. Prayer can follow. This is a story of succour to a 
little Christian girl who lived a day’s journey from Dohnavur. 
She was sent to us by a fellow-missionary who had hoped 
that we could do something ; to hear her story is like looking 
through a window into a truly Christian home. The story 
begins sadly enough, for the child was dying of inoperable 
cancer, and her father took her away. After her death the 
friend who had sent her to us wrote to our doctor • 

For the last five days she had no pain and she insisted on 
getting up on her feet and with her father’s help she walked 
about the house For those five days she knew that she would 
go home on the fifth day at three o’clock. The Lord had told 
her so, and she was full of joy; so our prayers for peace and 
trust were answered abundantly above what we asked, for she 
was even merry. She longed to go to the beautiful place 
ready for her, and was impatient of being delayed by fond 
parents. She made them promise to be cheerful and not 
grieve, and said they must give her up willingly to the Lord. 

She sang many hymns and laughed at her father for singing 
in wrong time and sang for him. She said many verses. 




King of Victory, fellow-worker in the 
I>oor of Htealth, husband of Vineetha, 
one of the first Lotus Buds, and father 
of the little girl of Ch ao who would 
not allow her playfellow to throw a 
nail down like that ** 
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especially Psalm xxiii, and was glad and liappy^ and comforting 
all her friends up to the last fifteen minutes. 

The parents cannot grieve They are full of wonder at 
Ood’s doing ; so the mystery of such suffering for a child is to 
some extent solved. She is a witness once more that Christ 
tasted death for every man. 

When she walked round the house, her idea was a journey. 
As Christian had been told, so she had been told to be ready, 
and she declared that she must walk all the way home, and 
that was why she was so happy when she was walking ; she 
was really (slxe felt) on her way home. 

There must be many who have been compelled to leave 
someone to suffer and die, perhaps in circumstances that 
seemed to forbid peace, and how much more, joy. Thinking 
of such, we let this story give its cupful of sweet solace. For 
it is comforting that we have a Saviour who is equal to any 
kind of forbidding circumstance, even the death by cancer 
of a little child. 



Lord^ make of this our pleasant field 
A garden cool and shadowy, 

A spring shut up, a fountain sealed 
For Thee, Lord Jesus, only Thee 

And fill it full of singing birds, 

On every bough of every tree. 

And give the music and the words 
That will, Lord Jesus, pleasure Thee, 

And as from far untrodden snow 
Of Lebanon, the streams run free, 

Dear Lord, command our streams to flow, 

That thirsty men may drink of Thee. 

Array thee in the joy that always finds favour in God’s sight 
and IS acceptable with Him: yea, revel thou therein, — From 
‘‘ The Shepherd ” of Hermas, quoted by Bishop Paget in preface 
to The Spirit of Discipline. 

0 Splendour of God’s will, 

Clear shining mystery, 

1 worship and am still. 

Hushed by the thought of Thee 

Thy great and noble ways. 

Lowland and mountain know, 

Fair flower-bells chime their praise, 

And to Thee the waters flow 

O Will most lovable. 

Young budding trees aflame 
And all things beautiful 
Illuminate Thy name 
Far hast Thou passed my prayer, 

Good hast Thou been to me, 

Thy lover everywhere, 

Blessed Will, make me to Thee, 






CHAPTER XLIII 

EXALTED DAYS* 

The work in the Door of Health, in the dispensary, and of 
course among our children, has for a sort of visible centre 
the House that stands in the midst of the life of the place 
Blue flowers climb its tower and look into the windows of 
its upper room, and in the cool season its roof to the north 
IS covered with purple passion-flowers. To the east is a 
little raised place, like a chancel. It is always full of green 
things. A large blue Persian carpet, gift of our fellow- 
missionaries m Persia, is spread on the tiles below On this 
carpet he whom the people for miles around call their 
Doctor Annachie (elder brother) stands Sunday by Sunday 
at a certain point of the Tamil service, while any who have 
been healed and want to bring a gift come from diJfferent 
parts of the House ; and then he offers thanks for them, and 
prays for the sick by name Their relations (each patient 
has several) often go to the service One day I was sitting 
with a patient in the Door of Health during the service, and 
was there when those who had gone returned; it was 
amusing, but touching too, to see each relation go straight 
to his or her sick and say, ‘‘The Doctor Annachie said your 
name He prayed for you Me than ! (true indeed) He 
said your name to God.” On the day of the dedication of 
the House, Alec Arnot, to whose faithful toil it owed so much, 
was married to one of the children^’s beloved Sitties, Gwen 
Jones, and though a few years later they had to return home, 
they continue to belong to us in spirit. In the evening of 

* Why doth one day excel another, when all the light of every day 
in the year is of the sun^ By the knowledge of the Lord they were 
distinguished , and He varied, seasons and feasts some of them He 
exalted and hallowed, and some of them hath He made ordinary 
days — Ecclus xxxiii. 7-9 
U 
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that day our friend and bishop sat on a low seat with little 
children at his feet and on his knee, and we sang all the 
old sweet children’s songs. There were some who thought 
that hour the dearest of the day. 

We have many special days, exalted days, to use the word 
of the old text. Each Sunday is such a day. We have long 
months when our green withers and our poor flowers become 
discouraged, only a few blossom bravely all the year round ; 
but in this corner of India we have two monsoons, the south- 
west in June and the north-east in October, and in the 
freshness of a day after rain the burning months are for- 
gotten We choose such a day now, and begin at the hour 
when the moon sets large and bright over the hills just as 
the dawn breaks in that most lovely light, half silver and half 
gold, and drenched trees lift up grateful flowers, and all the 
lesser flowering things, dewy and sweet, are stirring, for it 
is then the children waken and each little nursery and room 
becomes a busy place. In the dispensary and surgery too 
there is much to do. In the House of Prayer, flowers are 
being put into big bowls and vases, and the red tiled floor 
is being washed again, for however clean it may be the 
children are not satisfied unless it is washed just before the 
service. They often sing as they sweep and wash There 
IS a sound of singing everywhere And the birds sing, too. 
The magpie-robm has a song of sustained sweetness. Often 
in the part of the worship which is given up to thanksgiving, 
the one who is leading pauses as he gives thanks for the 
flowers and the birds, that we may hear the dear birds 
sing. 

On Sunday we have three services, one English and two 
Tamil. The brothers, Indian and English, lead the first 
two of the day. In one there is much thanksgiving as well 
as intercession, and there is always a space for adoration. 
The other is the evangelical opportunity of the week — at 
that time especially the floor of the House of Prayer is like 
a wide garden, crimson and cardinal, purple, mauve, blue, 
with yellow and white here and there • such a gay garden. 
At the moment when every small child stands up (while all 
the rest are sitting) and each waves its flag, or, failing a flag, 
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the frond of a fern, it is so living and so gay that we wish 
we could share the brightness with all for whom life holds 
more fog than sunshine. 

Sometimes the front porch of the House is reminiscent of 
the porches of the pool of Bethesda, One of the brothers 
drives the Ford car up with its impotent folk, and they are 
helped in. There are low chairs at the back for those who 
cannot sit on the floor, or a mattress is carried in and the 
sick one lies on it. 

One small boy, who had suffered so much from mishandling 
in his village home that at first he had to be given chloroform 
before his wounds were dressed, was for many Sundays one 
of the cheeriest in the House, as he lay on his cot with its 
blue coverlet. No one who saw that bright little face would 
have known that under the blue was a frame to which he 
was fastened. He used to watch eagerly for the moment 
when a psalm or lyric set to an Indian tune was given out, 
and the band played (cymbals, tambourines, brass bowls 
struck with a knitting-needle, a big earthen vessel hit 
sharply over the mouth to make a drum), and there was a 
flutter of flags all over the House , for in the flutter he would 
join with a happy triumph. In his hand, clasped tight all 
through the service, was his own blue flag. 

New Year’s Day is one of the special Giving Days of the 
year. Two big baskets are brought to the House and set on 
the Persian carpet And long processions of children come 
up to the front, each affectionately clutching some cherished 
toy, and these toys are put in the baskets for the sick children. 
Afterwards there will be that great event — a feast for the 
child patients of the year, who are allowed to bring a limited 
number of their relatives. This feast needs the greatest 
care in the kitchen arrangements, because of the variety of 
castes, but the father of a little patient, who says that he can 
never do enough for those who helped his boy, sees to every- 
thing for us. After the feast a Christmas tree is dressed by 
our Friedenshort Sisters. This tree is for the hospital 
children, and it gives to ours the thrill of the season, for then 
they see their very own presents given away. And so to 
these little ones, on whom so much love has been poured 
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by lovers of children all over the world, is given the joy of 
giving. 

“ But I will not give anything,” remarked a youth of five 
to his friends, when this plan was first proposed. “ I shall 
keep all my sweets and all my toys, and when you have given 
yours away, I shall sit in a corner and eat my sweets one by 
one and play with my toys ” 

His accal (the little Leela of Lotus Buds), aghast at this 
discovery of greed, did not know how to meet it, and wisely 
looked up quickly for an answer. Then she said, 
“ Very well, but of course you will not be able to go to 
the House of Prayer with the others on New Year’s Day ” 
This was a shock, but Servant of the Crown stuck to his 
purpose, and there he sat in his corner, his tcais dropping 
one by one as he ate his sweets one by one, and played (or 
tried to play) with his toys And there the happy toyless 
ones found him on their return So we aie fax from perfect 
yet 

But we must not be tedious. Easter Day shall be the last 
of our exalted days It begins before dawn with singing 
from the tower, and we meet with the glorious greeting, 
“ The Lord is risen,” to which the other answ'crs, “■ The 
Lord is risen indeed,” and both say together, “■ Alleluia.” 
Then we go to God’s Garden This is an enclosed space in 
a comer of the garden towards the east, wheic palms and 
lilies grow (lilies that open in twilight after rain) and 
oleanders, the flowers of the Lake of Galilee We go there 
at sunrise and sing our Easter hymns. 

By the entrance to that garden there is an ancient tamarind 
tree It used to be a place of demon-worship and revelry. 
Now under its green shadow stands a rough-hewn cro.ss of 
the granite of these hills Many a broken hour has found 
us sitting on the stone by the foot of that cross. The very 
touch of its rough surface seems to bring home the spiritual 
significance of the symbol Eternal things hav c gi own clearer 
then, and things of earth dimmer. We stand under that 
tree after laying some dear child to rest in God’s Garden, and 
sing something triumphant. We try to make such occasions 
festival, not funeral in feeling, and sometimes, when people 
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who do not know Him who is the Resurrection and the Life 
are with us, we find a rich use in such an opportunity 

But under this happiness and peacefulness there is going 
on ceaselessly a hand-to-hand fight with malevolent powers 
Many an hour, even m our exalted days, is spent by one and 
another in what St Paul calls wiestlmg. For the devil 
and his myrmidons are never off duty, souls lately plucked 
from their grasp are assailed and plots are formed for their 
undoing. There is need for us to be sensitive to the approach 
of the enemy We should know, before the wolf cometh 
and teareth the sheep, that he is near and threatening There 
is something the hireling can teach us here he seeth the 
wolf coming 

O Loid, make me awaie 
Of penl m the an, 

Befoie the wolf can leap 
Upon the sheep 
Give me the eye that sees 
When he is thieatening these 
Who aie so deai to Thcc^ 

So dear to me. 

And so, because deadly things can be attempted even in 
our quiet compound after the chimes have played, “ Abide 
with me,” we do not find the long silence of our evening 
Communions too long. For the hour is full of silence, 
broken only by the voice of our Tamil pastor, and 
by vcrsicles of adoration and worship, sung kneeling 
The House is white then, and the whiteness of the Indian 
garments and the stillness, and the \ery gentle movement 
and the singing, have a ministry of their own, and often there 
is a sense of a Piesence manifest and all but visible. 

That Presence draws so near that loving little things like 
this can happen: one sultry evening a worshipper, almost 
too tired to kneel, thought of the first Supper-— Now there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of His disciples whom 
Jesus loved. “ Oh, that I might ! ” It was not a prayer, 
hardly a formed wish, only a little tired longing to lean; 
but One is with us who is closer than breathing, and there 
was a sudden sweetness, and then, “ You may.” 

And after the hymn that closes our Communion had been 
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sung (it is always that perfect hymn, Jesus, Thou joy of 
loving hearts and the soft sound of bare feet walking 
softly had passed, that tired one, refreshed as a withered 
flower by heavenly dews, went out, to find a Hindu friend 
waiting near the door. This friend had often wondered 
whether our Lord Jesus spoke to us in woids that we could 
understand. And just as a hidden fragrance finds its way 
out into the air, so does a private sweetness. So his question 
was answered then 




rer : m the upper room, tiie tubular belk The flowers are the colour of Parma violets Pergola 
leadmg to school, covered with blue convolvulus and lilac mommg glory. 


If the labours of so long a voyage, the caie of so many 
spiritual illnesses, this life in a land so subject to sms of idolatry, 
and because of the great heat so hard to live m, if all this is under- 
taken for whom it ought to be undertaken, it bimgs refreshment, 
and many and great comforts. I believe that for those who 
delight in the Cross of Christ our Loid, such labours arc rest, 
and the ending of them, or the fleeing fiom them, death What 
death is so great as after having known Christ to leave Him, 
and go on living in the pursuit of one’s opinions and likings 
There is no toil like that But what a rest to live, seeking not 
our own, but the things which arc Christ’s. — Fiantis Xaviti. 

Make us gay troubadours of God, 

Loyal and guided, stiong to dare. 

And free to ride the woild light-shod, 

Living to love, and lift, and share — M VV -P 




Path of Quietness and hills beyond, seen from Cross under tamarind tree. 




CHAPTER XLIV 

WITH THE SHEPHERD WHEN HE FINDS 

Half-an-hour’s walk from Dohnavur there are reaches of 
water fed by streams from the hills. They are only grassy 
or muddy flats during the hot season, but after the two 
monsoons they are lakes On these the boys paddle their 
canoes, and from time to lime we have baptisms there. But, 
more entrancing still, an hour and a half’s walk distant, there 
IS a nook among the hills, watered by three streamlets. One 
of these flows among rocks by a shady old banyan tree where 
the pilgrims cook their food, for on the top of the rock near by 
there is a shrine and (to the children most exciting) symbolical 
animals, bull, horse, elephant, cobra. Three miles further 
on up the hill, near the mountain river that divides into the 
three streamlets, there is a temple in the woods ; it is known 
far and wide as a place of healing To this temple, when it 
is possible, some of us go at festival times, spending a long 
day under the ti ees which all must pass who go there to wor- 
ship, and to the lovely little valley of the streamlets our 
children go sometimes, setting forth an hour before dawn and 
returning after sunset Seventy or eighty go at a time ; they 
walk up to the temple, give gospels to the priests who serve 
in courses, bathe in the river for hours, and climb the rocks 
and trees as they will, and, no matter what they do, nobody 
says “ Don’t,” for “ God made that rat like that.” (The 
saying dates from an examination paper of years ago, which 
asked many curious and, as Ghellalu considered, irrelevant 
questions about a rat. She did not know the answers, so 
she wrote firmly across her sheet of paper — Gofl made that 
rat like that. What examiner could ask for more? So 
now if a foolish grown-up should want to know the wherefore 
of any madness on such a day, somebody is sure to answer, 
God made that rat like that.) But our first association 
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with this wild and charming place was a baptism. Because 
it was so beautiful we chose it for that pearl of joy. 

No one who has followed our stoiy so far, undci standing 
what it is that we ha\’e been called to do, will expect to hear 
of us in connection with numbers We cannot be happy 
about mass-mo\ ement work, though we do appreciate the 
faithful toil of many whose line is different, because we know 
how often the Hindus and Muslims arc hmdei cd by the lives 
of nominal Christians. But wc are not called to judge or 
to criticise (What is that to thee? follow thou Me), we are 
called to lead to the Saviour of men one by one those whom 
His love attracts to tiue surrender and devotion So 
neither the lake-hke water nor the little stream secs a large 
number going together to confess our Lord in baptrsm. But 
how precious the ones and twos arc, no woids could ever 
tell. 

They have been from all classes (for we aic sent to all), but 
especially from those communities which stand furthest aloof 
and for whom com'-ersion means tremendous things — the loss 
of all that made life to them before, sometimc.s almost life 
itself. It IS frequently said that no one in India loses life for 
Christ’s sake and the Gospel’s This is, unhappil;^ , fiction 
But in this land life is not taken with the public ily of martyr- 
dom, it is stolen away in secret. God only knows the bitter 
secret martyrdoms of India. It should be understood that no 
young man or woman in the most antagonistic c astes, or 
among Muslims, is allowed to live openly a.s a Christian 
at home m any of the towns and village.s in this part of South 
India Here and there we hear of a Hindu wudow with 
independent means (who.se life is of no spec ial import- 
ance so far as her caste is concerned) who is allowed to 
continue to live in hei own house, but c\ en tliat is rare. It 
has never been done in this countryside. True conversion 
does not mean peace, but a sword, and that sword can cut 
to the quick. Only those who have gone through this 
severance with a loving, sensitive Indian brother or sister 
can even begin to imagine what confession in baptism costs. 
There is nothing in literature that shows it except our Lord’s 
own words. It passes man’s. So there is nothing caieless 




WITH THE SHEPHERD WHEN HE FINDS 3O5 

in the joy of these baptism days, and yet joy triumphs. 
Again and again we have seen the Lord of Life victorious 
in the place where His foe is most strongly entrenched, and 
the wide waters under the mountains, and the little shining 
ford have seen — can we doubt it^ — companies of angels 
rejoicing with Him and with us, as we stood, sometimes in a 
rich flood of sunset colour when His glory covered the 
heavens and the earth was full of His praise 

Happily, there arc other and less exclusive castes and, as 
medical work serves all, we have sometimes a happiness like 
one so recent and so pleasant that it stands apart, a separate 
little bright thing in the minds of those of us who shared it — 
a lorry load of boys, a Ford car full of girls, and Ronald 
Procter and John Risk, who drove us It began in this way : 

One day a man badly mauled by a tiger was carried to 
Dohnavur to be mended. He was converted and went back 
to his village to witness. Soon a messenger came asking our 
doctor to go out to tell his friends more of the Gospel. So the 
doctor and some other brothers went, and found a large 
quiet courtyaid prepared foi them. Men and women were 
sitting in expectation on the verandahs They would have 
listened all night. “ It was like going to the house of 
Cornelius,” said our brothers when they returned There 
was some persecution, enough to test the converts, but they 
stood strong, and were baptised, and united to the little 
church in the village. We had now gone to see them and to 
pray in the house of Cornelius, swept clean of all its idolatrous 
pictures (Cornelius himself had built a shrine hard by, 
which had been icccntly turned into a byre). One of the 
chief pleasures of that day was the welcome the people gave 
to the young nurses who had nursed some of them when they 
were m the Dooi of Health , and as two of the boys spoke 
briefly but brai-ely to the friendly villagers, we saw, not by 
faith only, as so often we had seen in the past, but by sight, 
how great an opportunity has been given to us in the gift 
of our childien. 

The ways of Francis Xavier are not ours, but God grant 
that the spirit that inspired him may inspire us. “ Many 
are the potential Christians m these parts,” he wrote, “ they 
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lack only those ready to occupy themselves with devout and 
holy things Often I have had a mind to go to your univer- 
sities and shout aloud like a man who has lost his senses^ 
above all to the University of Pans, and tell in Sorbonne 
those who have more learning than will to make use of it, 
how many souls through their negligence fail to go to gloiy ” 
There are times when we hardly know how to endure the 
thought of what thousands of the Lord’s lovers are missing 
to-day — the joy of being with their Shepherd when He 
seeks — yes, and when He finds — His sheep that were lost 
Among us aie many who taste that joy* Our Syiian 
Christian brother, Koruth, is often out in the villages and 
hamlets which lie between the temple towns, called to them, 
now by a pastor earnest about his flock, now by someone 
drawn towards Christianity — and him he seeks to draw to 
Christ Himself And he always comes back from these days 
and nights (the nights are often spent on his knees) with a 
look in his face which tells us with whom he has been walking 
on our Indian roads. 






And nobody says, ‘ Don’t 



For even as love crowns yon so shall he ciucify you Even as 
he is for your growth so is he for your piunmg 

Even as he ascends to your height and cai esses youi tenderest 
branches that quiver in the sun. 

So shall he descend to youi loots and shake them in then 
clinging to the earth 

Like sheaves of coin he gathers you unto himself 
He thieshes you to make you naked 
He sifts you to free you from youi husks. 

He grinds you to whiteness, 

He kneads you until you are pliant, 

And then He assigns you to Ins sacied fiie, that \ou may 
become sacred bread foi God's sacicd feast — Kahhl Gibran 

I thought I heaid my Sa\ioui sa^ to me. 

My love will nc\ei weary, child, of tlire. 

Then in me, whispeimg doubtiully and low. 

How can that be^ 

He answered me, 

But if it w^eie not so, 

I would have told thee 

I thought I heard my Savioui say to me, 

My strength encamps on weakness— so on th< e 
And %vhcn a w^md of fear did thiough hk* blow , 

How can that be*^ 

He answ^ezed me, 

But if It were not so, 

I would have told thee 

0 most fine gold 

That naught in me can dim, 

Eternal Love, that has hei home in Him 
Whom seeing not I love, 

1 worship Thee 



CHAPTER XLV 

YE SHAIX ASK ME NO QUESTION 

The Friends of the Fellowship who wanted this book wished 
to have something more than the husk — they asked corn in 
the ear, our Lord’s more private ways with us, the very gold 
of our gold. “ We cannot show that,” was our first response. 
But if it would help another, it is not ours to keep. He hath 
caused the arrows of His quiver to enter into my reins. 
And I said. My strength and my hope is perished from the 
Lord “ Whoso that loveth knoweth the sound of this 
voice,” Thomas a Klempis says, writing of love. Whoso that 
loves and has lived knows the sound of the voice that must 
speak now, if this writing is not to be froth. Deep calleth 
unto deep, not bubble unto bubble. 

After many difficult years we had received much help. 
A good wind had filled our sails, and we had appeared to be 
about to speed along as never before, when suddenly we 
found ourselves in the midst of bewildering confusion, and, 
instead of making headway, we seemed to be caught in 
cross-currents, hopelessly set back and greatly hindered in 
helping others. 

The saving salt in a household which is the centre of various 
activities is that, whatever the preoccupation of the hour 
may be, the duty of life goes on oblivious of feelings. Just 
then friends at home were sending us a number of old books 
to distribute among English-reading pastors and teachers, 
and when the postman staggered up to the house laden with 
a sack of book packets and poured them out in a heap on the 
dining-room floor, we had to unpack them and put them 
away. Somehow one went astray, and reappeared later on 
my table, a thin, small book in faded brown, Adolphe 
Monod’s Farewell, published in 1 873. It was not attractive — 
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in fact it looked distinctly stodgy I opened it without 
enthusiasm It was the hot hour when the mind moves 
sluggishly; mine drowsed, till suddenly, startled, I came 
upon this : 

And if among the trials * that you are called to bear, there 
IS one that seems, I do not say heavier than the others, but more 
compromising to your ministry, and likely to ruin for ever all 
the hopes of your holy mission, if outward temptations be added 
to these coming fiom within, if all seems assailed, body, mind, 
spirit, if all seems lost without remedy, well, accept this trial, 
shall I say, or this assemblage of trials, in a peculiar feeling of 
submission, hope and gratitude, as a trial in which the Lord 
will cause you to find a new mission Hail it as the beginning 
of a ministry of weakness and bitterness, which the Lord has 
reserved for the last because the best, and which He will cause 
to abound in more living fruit than your ministry of strength 
and joy in days gone by ever yielded 

The words pierced to the heart of things in a way no other 
words had done 

Would It be truly so? Would what had seemed only 
hurtful to our ministry turn to blessing and power and joy? 
Was this something to be accepted with hope and gratitude^ 
And now He who guides even to the sending of books caused 
a friend to lend us one just then which gave us this . 

The old nature dies as He died That which we were by 
nature, peacemakers, centres of happiness, dies as the corn of 
wheat dies, or rather appears to die as it passes out of sight, in 
order that it may reappear in a glorious resurrection form 
If by God’s help we hold fast in humble submission and child- 
like trust to our Lord while the dying is being accomplished, 
then our prayers for otheis have a tiemendous power m His 
name, and either here or hereafter we find that we, like our 
Lord, have lifted up those for whom we prayed by His own 
resurrection force. f 

It is the eternal in books that makes them our friends and 
teachers — the paragraphs, the verses, that grip memory and 

* In the French, “cross” We vcntuic to change the word, the 
cross denotes something different 

t Bishop Wilkinson. He speaks, too, of our Lord’s giving to us His 
Cross in the very form which He knows is a real cioss to us 
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ling down the years like bells, or call like bugles, or sound 
like trumpets; words of vision that open to us undying 
things and fix our eyes on them. We are not here, they tell 
us, for trivial purposes We are here to prove to angels 
and to men 


That life is not as idle ore, 

But non dug fiom central gloom. 

And heated hot with burning fears. 

And dipped in baths of hissing tears. 

And battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use 

We are not here to be overcome, but to rise unvanquished 
after every knock-out blow, and laugh the laugh of faith, 
not fear 

And so, as week followed week, the vicious whisper Why"^ 
lost its power, and peace flowed in and filled every crevice 
of our being, till at last a day came when, awed and 
almost broken by so great a gladness that we could only 
worship and wonder, we saw what had been bitterness 
in the cup turned into sweetness, even into the very wine 
of joy 

We understood then why our Lord said to His disciples, 
“ In that day (the day of revelation) ye shall ask Me nothing.” 
“Ye shall ask Me no question ; the mysteries that now per- 
plex you will have been illuminated.” Already, indeed, we 
asked Him no question “ With the Lord, we shall forget 
even the Gospel of John.” 

And yet the immortal will remain. Life cannot die. 
We found a seed of immortality in the poem, which a guest 
who stayed with us soon after our morning of joy had dawned 
gave to us. 

Who packed thy wallet, fiiend^ 

One wiiose love shall never end — 

What therein was laid ^ 

He put in biead and wine and stayed 
What said he thereon ? 

Wilt thou want moie than these when thou art gone^ ’’ 

How didst thou ansvvei him^ 

I begged a candle, for mine eyes were dim* 

He bent on me his gaze 
Clearei than a thousand days. 

Thou shalt need no light 
(Quoth he) by any day or night 


X 
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Then said I, “ My fear 

Was of a blackness when no hand was near ” 

But he this word let fall . 

“ I shall not leave thee when thou leavcst all.” 

And wilt thou take a staffs 
Of his cross he gave me half 
What shall be thy dress ^ 

He clothed me in emptiness 
Dost thou need no book^ 

His face is all whereon I crave to look 
Hast thou no map oi chart'? 

I know my road, it leadeth to his heai t — 

In this short chapter I have packed the fine gold of many 
years, but instead of the word “ submission ” in the far- 
reaching thought of the Fiench teacher I should write 
acceptance, for more and more, as life goes on, that word 
opens doors into rooms of infinite peace, and the heart that 
accepts asks nothing, for it is at rest, and the pilgrim of love 
does not need a map or chart : “ I know my load, it leadeth 
to His heart.” 

And so we, in common with all the Father’s children who 
abide under the shadow of His wings, ha\ e proved that the 
darker the day the more illuminating arc His words of 
delight But my words are frosted windows What would 
be seen, if only they were clear glass, would be a loving- 
kindness that is better than lifc. 

And now something learned in a later yeai may end this 
record of succour in distress ; it belongs to a time of pain 
and weakness A mauve net curtain hung m front of a door 
in the room where the disabled one lay Beyond were green 
trees. In dull weather every fold of the net curtain showed, 
but when the sun was shining on the trees the curtain was all 
but invisible. It was still there (in that lay its pai able) but 
it was transparent. It could not be seen foi the glory of that 
light And often, during those months, the singers of the 
Fellowship used to gather outside anothci door leading into 
that room and sing to sweet and haunting music : 

I could not see 

For the glory of that light — 

Let the shmmg of that glory 

Illumine our sight 




AFTER 

CHRISTMAS 


The gay child 
is the little 
daughter of the 
first convert 
baptised m the 
ford. 


3^3 


YE. SIIA.EL ^SK: me IStO QtJESTION 

TKings texrLpora.1 

Are transparent m th.at air. 

Exit th.e tilings tliat are eternal 
Are manifest tliere- 

Jesns my Lord., 

Ey tiie virtue of Tiiy gi ace. 

In tlie sinning of Tliy glory 
Let ns see Lliy face 



Duties arc ours, events are the LotcFs When oui faith gocth 
to iiiccldle with events, and to hold a coiut (if I may so speak) 
upon God’s providence, and beginneth to say, How wilt Thou 
do this or that? ’’ we lose giound We have nothing to do there 
It IS om part to let the Alniight) cxeicise His ow n ofTice, and steei 
His own helm Theie is notliing left to us, but to sec how we may 
be approved of Hun, and how we may loll the weight of oui weak 
souls in %\clhdoing upon Him who is God Omnipotent — Samuel 
Rutheifoid, 1637 

For the ills that might ha\e been 
But were neither heaid noi seen. 

For the fiic that did not bum us. 

Deeps that could not diown noi turn us, 

For OUI daily blessings, Loid, 

Be Thy name adoied, 

Foi the gentle jo>s that pass 
Like the dew upon the glass. 

New each morning, lighting duty 
With a ladiance and a beauty, 

For GUI daily blessings, Lord, 

Be Thy name adored 

Foi the stoim that thicat< ned loud 
And then melted like a cloud, 

Seeking to distress, confound us, 

Met Thy gieat wings lolded round us, 

For our daily blessings, I.oid, 

Be Thy name adoiccl 



CHAPTER XLVI 

WHAT MEAN YE BY THESE STONES^ 

When the children of Israel crossed the Jordan, they piled 
up two heaps of stones, one on the bank of the river, the other 
in Jordan^s bed We have our stones set out in the open, the 
visible things that our God has done are continually before 
our eyes, and many, looking at them, ask how they come to 
be there When they do that, when they say. What mean 
ye by these stones'^ we tell them as much as they wish to 
know Every stone in the heap has its story 

And we have our stones under water, too, covered from the 
casual eye, but held fast in our heart’s affections, the secret 
things of our God, the touches of pure wonder. This book has 
shown a few stones in that heap, and will show one or two 
more This chapter shows something of the more evident. 

In our part of South India, months are required for 
collecting building-material Granite has to be quarried , 
bricks burnt, carted, tested, counted, stacked ; timber felled 
(or if felled already, chosen) and carted in huge logs from 
the neighbouring State of Travancore, sawn and examined 
foot by foot. And the thousand sundries that at home are 
undertaken by experts have to be seen to as thoroughly as 
possible by one of us. To hand over the work to a con- 
tractor saves all this, but it is more expensive, so we do our 
own contracting. With two exceptions, the House of 
Prayer and the operating theatre for the Place of Heavenly 
Healing, all our buildings have been designed and carried 
through by ourselves ^ 

The field across the little stream, which in dry weather 
disappears, was beginning to fill up with granite gneiss 
quarried from the big rock which makes the frontispiece for 
Lotus Buds^ when one day Barbara Osman, who with Joan 

But one of the latest gifts to our Fellowship is an engineer and build- 
ing expert Fhil 4 19 fulfilled again. 
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Roberts was just then in charge of the office, brought me the 
summary of the previous month’s accounts, prepared for 
June 6, our day of prayer. 

She was looking puzzled. We had received a good many 
gifts ear-marked for the Place of Heavenly Healing, but the 
close of May had found us short on the home side. There 
had been a good balance in April, so that all was well, but 
somehow the question had come, were we to continue one 
family in this (the financial) sense, or must we divide? 

We remembered then how similar questions had risen 
about the boys’ work First as to place — ^was it to be 
alongside or, as is usual in this land of segregation, at a 
distance? We knew the difficulties of including boys in a 
family like ours. No one could live in India for many years 
and not know them. And yet it was the natural way 
Accounts, too — were they to be divided ? 

We remembered how the directions for the tabernacle had 
flooded our minds wdth light — the loops of blue sewn on the 
edge of the two sets of curtains, the clasps of gold “ that the 
loops may take hold of one anothci. And it shall be one 
tabernacle.” We remembered how beautifully the matter 
of the accounts was settled. There was nc\-er any difficulty. 
And now, would not an equal clearness be granted'^ With 
that slip of paper covered with figures in om hands, we asked 
that it might be so, and we wrote the request then and there 
in the log-book. 

Did we expect what followed so soon? “ A few minutes 
afterwards,” is the note in the log-book, “ thcie was a cheque 
in the mail for two hundred and fifty pounds and it was not 
ear-marked.” On June 10, three hundred pounds came, 
neither was it ear-marked So we continued in great peace. 
God would guide His givers to cai-mark their gifts, or to 
lea\ e them open. 

And then, as though to confnm us in that peace, the close 
of the first three months of 1930 showed a balance of over 
six hundred pounds which we were free, because all the 
claims of the older work had been met, to use for the new. 
“ I counted It twice over,” said Barbara Osman. “ It 
seemed too good to be true.” 
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Often where funds for the new work were concerned our 
Gk>d appeared to wish to teach new lessons of faith. One 
day an amazing letter came — a kind of dream-letter It was 
from an old Scottish friend who wanted us to tell him what the 
instruments required would cost, and he asked us not to be 
“ blate,” but truly to tell him So, with feelings that I leave 
medical missionaries to imagine, the list was carefully made 
out and sent. Again it seemed too good to be true ; but is 
anything in the kindness of God too good to be true? and a 
Scotsman’s word is inviolate Then for more than a year 
we heard nothing. Was it a dream-letter after all? It was 
not. Our friend had been injured in a motor accident. For 
almost a year he had been unable to think, or do anything. 
As soon as he could hold a pen, he sent his cheque. And 
then there was a mistake in the date, and it had to go back, 
and we knew that our dear old friend might not live to return 
it. But he did. 

Some years ago the children who are now our fellow- 
workers heard that X-rays were needed in Neyyoor, and they 
gathered their coppeis and sent them to Dr. Pugh, who had 
done so much for us all With this gift they wrote a loving 
note, hoping it would be “ enough to buy the Ex-Rays ” 
If anyone had told us then that we were to have “ Ex-Rays ” 
in Dohnavur, we should have thought it a fairy tale. But 
the last stone in our heap shall show a kindness that has 
already helped many. The X-ray installation is not here 
yet, but the power house is a fact accomplished, and the first 
time the electric light was used in our little home surgery it 
was for a badly hurt man who was carried m for operation 
that night. Only those who have done operations by lamp- 
light can appreciate the value of electric light, and we never 
cease to bless the givers who gave us this good gift 

This is from Ronald Procter’s story of how the engines were 
kept for us. It was written early in 1930. 

Some weeks ago Murray had a letter from a friend, an electrical 
engineer m one of the large railways, telling him that down in 
Travancore, owing to the recent state visit of the Viceroy, there 
were for disposal quite large amounts of electrical machinery and 
stores, going cheap, but m first-class condition, as they had been 
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used only for the two nights of the Viceroy’s visit, for special 
illuminations I am afraid I was not m the least bit keen on 
getting this stuff just then. I did not think it would be at all 
likely to be the kind of stuff we wcie wanting, and I was afiaid 
we should be forced into buying something quite unsuitable to 
our purpose What we wei e wanting was an engine and dynamo 
capable of charging a large battciy, fiom which it would be 
possible to lun lights in the wards of the hospitals during the night, 
and X-rays, when wanted, duiing the day, without having to keep 
the engine running continuously. Obviously this would not be 
the kind of machinery down there, as it had been used for lighting 
only foi a few houis on both nights So I told him ray that in the 
absence of any definite information as to the make and natme of 
the engines, •vs e should ]ust have to let the matter go We could 
not as it weie say “ Yes ” to stufl' \se knew nothing whatever 
about, and the reply had to go by leturn of post. 

For months I have been keen on getting a special kind of 
engine, of well-known make, but quite the latest thing of its type, 
and running on ciude oil at a cost of about fivepenee a gallon, 
thus costing piactically nothing to lun. I had made all airange- 
ments with the Madias manager of this company for one of these 
engines, and all that remainc'd foi me to do was to lun up to 
Madras, which I did last week, sec the managci , buy the engine, 
and make arrangements for it to be brought down heie b'^ lail 
as well as ordciing all the other clectiical supplies needed. I 
called m at the Madras office the other da\ , saw the manager 
and definitely ordered this particular engint*, about which I had 
been cotiesponding with him foi weeks and months past, and 
asked him to send it down to Tiiinevelly the same day 

I then went straight along to a laigc English ch'ctiical engineei- 
ing firm to see about a suitable dynamo to run off the engine I had 
just bought. I was shown into the ofiice of the manager, and lost 
no time in explaining what I wanted “ What kincl of engine 
would you be using to diivc it ” he asked. I told him the engine, 
the particular type and tiic size. He started suddenly “ Have 
you got the engine ? ” he asked me. “ Yes,” I lephed, “ bought it 
about ten minutes ago ” “ hlan alive, what a pity ' I’ve got a 

couple of those identical engines, .same make, same type, same 
horse-power, almost brand new. You could have got them both 
from me for about the price of one engine, as I would be willing 
to let you have them at a very special puce 'I'hey have been 
used for two nights, during tne Viceioy’s visit.” I’hese, then, 
were the engines we had originally heaid about, not knowing 
their make or size, and they were still unsold It w'as unbeliev- 
able. We immediately got busy on the telephone, got on to the 
manager of the engine firm, fiom whom I had just bought a new 
engine of exactly the same size and type, and hun iedi^ e.xplaincd 
the position to him. 
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Would he have any objections to cancelling my order, and thus 
allow me to accept this othei offer at a greatly reduced price ^ 

Not the slightest,’’ he replied, go right ahead- I’m only too 
glad you have one of my engines — don’t care who you buy it 
from ' ” What a sportsman the fellow was ! We then got down 
to talk It out If I bought the two engines down there he would 
let me have them at an absurdly low price, about half of what I 
should have had to pay for them in the usual way , but if I could 
take only one, he couldn’t promise it to me, for the engines were 
already undei offer to some people down there Their time limit 
had expired, but he expected a reply from them any hour now, 
buying the two Would I take ihem^ Two engines specially 
tested and specially supplied from England for this special job, 
practically biand new, the finest stuff obtainable and just the 
very dynamos we were wanting, for, in spite of the fact that no 
batteiy had been used down there, these were battery-charging 
dynamos, because they had not the others m stock just then I 
told him that I would wiite my answer, one engine was what I 
had come up to buy, not two I went out, had lunch somewhere, 
did a lot of thinking and praying, and then guidance came, clear 
as a shot — Buy them ” I went straight along, closed on his 
offer, bought them. We have two superlative engines and 
dynamos, of just the vexy size and type we weie planning on, for 
about the pi ice of one We shall be able to lun them on alterna- 
tive weeks, always keeping one as stand-by in case of need, 
thereby increasing their efficiency enoimously When one thinks 
that there are probably at least twelve diffei ent makes of engines 
sold in Madias, each make having at least twelve different 
types or sizes of engine, making a possibility of at least 144 
different engines, it seems absolutely unexplainable, on any 
human grounds, why these two engines should have been the very 
type, size, and make that we wanted, and not only that, but that 
they were kept waiting for us for over three weeks without our 
knowing anything definite about them. 

The sequel — I got home last night This morning I got a letter 
fiom the manager of the electrical firm . You will be 
mteiested to know that at four o’clock this afternoon we received 
a telegraphic order for the engines from another party, so you 
did well yesterday in deciding to have them ” Theie are some 
veiy solemnising moments when one realises more than ever how 
maxvellously He leads and undertakes. Don’t you think this 
was one of them ^ 

Has the reader lost the child’s sense of wonder ? We of this 
little Fellowship cannot lose it, and we cannot grow accus- 
tomed to what may not appear so wonderful to greater 
people For years a mud wall stood outside our kitchen; 
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elsewhere mud had been replaced by brickj but that wall 
stood. We had carried the mud for it ourselves to save a few 
annas. Wc kept that wall for remembrance The gold that 
comes to us may be coined in mints of earth, but foi us it is 
heavenly gold, and there is a private maik on it, a private 
light And we are learning perpetually new lessons of faith 
as we take these gifts from our Father’s hand 

What mean ye by these stones ? This is what we mean 
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CHAPTER XLVII 

OUT OF THE BLUE— A DIATOM 

A GLANCE at our book of gifts would show that there are not 
many lich among our friends The drafts sent by our 
secretaries arc chiefly made up of a number of small gifts, 
and the same is true of gifts which come to us direct. These 
little loving gifts fall like small snowflakes, very quietly, 
without observ'ation, like the daily little love-gifts of sweet 
airs and sunshine and cold water that we should miss so much 
if we had to do without them And so it is not a usual 
thing with us to live through chapters like these, and we do 
not want to com'cy a wrong impression by putting them 
together, and yet they came so in real life, and why should 
we not show the kindness of our Lord ? 

Early in December 1929 the medical workers talked about 
doing without a maternity ward in the new hospital This is 
such a conservative corner of India that probably it will be 
some time before such a ward will be fully used. We have 
always rather grudged money put into bricks and mortar. 
“ We might use one of the other wards to begin with,” said 
Dr. May Powell, eager to economise if possible But our 
wise older nurse, Mary Mills, objected, and so did the 
younger, Jessie Walker, upon hearing of it She had known 
what it was to help poor distressed mothers in difficult 
conditions “ No, it would be ineffective, impossible to run 
properly ” ; and the doctor-builder, keen as he also is on 
economy, agreed. So the matter was left , the Lord would 
show what He wanted done. And He did 

Among our Dohnavur customs is a happy way of keeping 
birthdays and coming-days (A coming-day is the anniver- 
sary of an arrh^al ) When Peaiieyes came to us, a much- 
feted child of seven, she regarded the life of the village 
church and congregation to which we then belonged with a 
grave and wondering scrutiny. “ Ghristiamty is a dull 
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religion,” was her first comment. Fresh from the round of 
festivals which are scattered through Hindu life, that was how 
what should be the most gloriously happy thing on earth 
appeared to her And I sympathised Vividly I remem- 
beied the time when it appeared just that to me; indeed, I 
was not at all sure that the time was entirely past There- 
after in all our plans for the children we let the gaiety of birds 
and all the young things of God’s ci cation have a place in the 
scheme of things 

So on birthdays and coming-days the loom where the one 
to be feted lives is dressed with floweis (flowers have always 
meant much to the children, such dcai joys) On great com- 
ing-days there is a feast for all in the group to which that one 
belongs, and on still greater, a feast for the whole family 
The food is simple enough. There arc a few delectable 
extras, such as payasam, a sloppy concoction of rice 
and palm-sugar, or home-made honc>^ cakes, or balls of 
a nutty and oily nature, something not tasted c\ery day, and 
these luscious delicacies aic thoroughly appicciatcd, some- 
times with an open abandonment, often with a weighty 
seriousness, for the young Tamil child takes its pleasures with 
dignity. But one year we had to be \(‘ry caiclul, the feast 
was to be ordinary food with the cheapest of twisted hard 
biscuits to help out, and w'e feared that the t hikhcn would be 
disappointed. It was not so. “ If we may ha\c it all 
together, and strings of floweis over our heads, and decora- 
tions (offlowersjof couisc),that makes a feast,” thcycxpLiincd. 
And we found that it was so. 

We were nearing the end of one of th<\se festivities, held in 
the open courtyard of the git Is’ school and in the cIas.srooms 
lound it (the date was December 15, 1929), when a ehild ran 
up with a yellow cm elope m her hand. She was waving it 
like a small and stickless flag. No thought that a cable 
might spell trouble had ciosscd her miml. But it crossed 
ours, and I opened it quickly, and I'cad, “ One thousand 
pounds for maternity w’ard.” One thousand pounds f For a 
dazzled moment I stood like Rhoda, and opened not the gate 
for gladness* A thousand pounds would do much more than 
build a maternity ward. 
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Before me on the table as I write is a page from a loose-leaf 
note-book On it is written a short pencilled note, “ 2.9.29 
P.S S (the hospital, Parama Suha Salai, Place of Heavenly 
Healing) ^1000. one gift.” The note means that on that 
day, September 2, 1929, a servant of the Lord in Dohnavur, 
as he waited on his Master in the early dawn, was moved to 
pray for this astonishing thing “ a thousand pounds for the 
hospital in one gift.” " It came out of the blue,” was 
all he could say by way of explanation when he quietly 
told of it. It IS sometimes all that can be said We do not 
know enough of these heavenly matters to explain them in 
earthly language. We only know that they bring us down 
to the dust at our Lord’s feet. But I knew that much 
lay behind. There was nothing light or facile in that 
prayer 

Why was it given to him to pray that prayer? 

Ail medical missionaries, and indeed all missionaries 
everywhere, will understand how unusual, and on the face 
of It how wasteful, it seems to build a hospital out in the 
heart of the country It had been questioned already, and 
we ourselves would often be tempted to question such an 
apparent folly Then, too, in a place where a notable 
conversion might empty the wards at a stroke, why build at 
all? Was It that our Father, foieseeing what would be, had 
sent this thought to His son, chiefly because of the word that 
it would hold? That gift would be another Gideon’s fleece 
which the winds might play upon as they would, but could 
never blow away It would assure us that His purpose 
would be fulfilled, whether by the coming of many patients 
or few. 

We had already proved what He could do among a very 
few. The Door of Health had been a fruitful field Was it 
that He was saying something like this to us : “ This gift will 
say to you not once, but continually, Do not look at the 
things which are seen (numbers, success), but at the things 
that are not seen (the spiritual, that which I am doing in the 
souls of men and women), for the things that are seen are 
temporal, but the things that are not seen, are eternal. And these 
alone are of eternal importance to you ” ^ 
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All this, the prayer-note and its inner significance, had not 
been mentioned in our daily prayer-meeting, nor had there 
been any talk about it. I think that only one or two had 
heard of it and, so far as I was concerned, it had been pushed 
to the back of my mind, where it lay, a memory indeed, but 
not ready instantly to cause recognition of that blessed 
knock at the gate. 

But, like Peter, the words of that cable continued knocking 

“ What is it, Amma? One thousand pounds ” — the word 
flew through the little company as one and another ran up to 
read it and to handle that wonderful slip of paper. And we 
felt how good and right it was that into the hcait of our 
festival such a message should come, such a 1 cminder of the 
purpose of our creation as a family — not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister 

An Indian feast is unlike anything seen at home. I'here 
ax-e no tables, chairs, benches, no china, cutlciy, glass, silver 
The feasters sit on the floor in lines or ciiclcs Befox'c each 
IS a large, smooth plantain leaf On this shining satin plate 
IS heaped iice and little piles of cuiricd \cgctablcs, oi cakes, 
if it be a feast of cakes No one ever ga\ c a thought to the 
colour scheme, it airanged itself; but it is satisfying Over- 
head, flowery festoons, pink and white and ci imson ; on the 
ground, on the dark green and pale gicen leaves, white licc 
and yellow curry, or blown and yellow t akc.s ; and e\cry- 
whcrc the children, of course, in their gayest. Presently 
polished brass bowls arc brought 111 filled with sweetened 
milky coffee, a treat icservcd foi feast-day .s. 

It took some time to get round the groups, and, before w'c 
had explained the cable to all, some wdio had not been alile 
to come to the feast, healing exciting lumouns, had gathered 
in the big schoolroom, called the Room of Praise, which 
opens on the couityard, and so wc met there, old and young, 
and thanked our Fathci*, and rejoiced with the < hildicn who 
love their Doctor AnmEchic 11 c was out at a case, but would 
soon be home to be wekomed by this t able, wiikh would be 
so much more to him than just a cable 01 just a gift (great 
gift though it was). But of this they did not undci stand 
much yet, for who can undei stand it but the one to w'hom our 
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God has shown His thought in secret and for whom He has 
confirmed it openly? “ I could not see for the glory of that 
light ” : that shows what such an hour can be. 

The gift was anonymous, but some of us were allowed to 
know who the giver was, and this is from her letter in reply 
to one from Dr Webb-Peploe telling her of that directed 
prayer for the thousand pounds in one gift. “ What can I 
say to that letter of yours, written on Jan. i ? The wonder 
of the things behind fills me with awe. It all seems so 
sacred, so entirely of God.” 

Then she tells how the date his letter mentioned, Septem- 
ber 2, when he noted down thdt prayer guidance, was the first 
day of a week memorable to her, too, because of a book that 
she had read. “ The impression to do something besides 
pray, deepened, until the Heavenly Father just told me what 
He wanted, bit by bit, and that He wanted it without delay ; 
and showed how, for at first it seemed impossible, I didn’t see 
how the sum could be got. From the first whisper from Him 
there was no doubt as to the sum, nor that it was all to be 
sent at once. That was absolutely clear. But oh, the 
wonder of it all — and that He should have let one of the least 
of His children so realise His presence and His wish and 
guidance, seems almost too much joy.” 

One evening, a week or two before that happy day of the 
cable, on our way back from work further afield. Dr. Webb- 
Peploe stopped at a little house in Holy Town where he had 
a patient. The young wife was still very ill, and the small, 
hot, dark room was full of relatives, but the old grannie, 
tired out with anxiety, was sitting on the floor of the verandah 
mechanically chopping vegetables, and I sat beside her and 
tried to reassure her. She told me the story of those desperate 
hours. It was not the child they had wanted to save so much 
as the mother — such a good girl she was — ^they had tried 
everything (the hst was long and dreadful) ; at last the 
barber’s wife called for the knife. “ What knife? ” “ Oh, 

this one,” It was the one that she was using to cut up the 
vegetables. 

I looked at it, a crude thing of soft Indian iron, but 
capable of being sharpened on a whetstone. It would have 
y 
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been cleaned, of course, rubbed on the barber woman’s 
rags, and somehow things grew vivid. No chloroform — and 
a vegetable-knife. 

People keen on the study of the diatom know how the finer 
the lens the more beautiful the marking is seen to be. The 
eye is bewildered by the beauty of the delicate, the minute, 
the perfect. The nearest thing that shows it in language 
is T. E. Brown’s, 

Then took I up the fragment of a shell, 

And saw its accurate loveliness. 

And searched its filmy lines, its pearly cell. 

And all that keen contention to cxpiess 
A finite thought And then I recognised 
God’s working in the shell from loot to rim. 

For the giver at home, the reading of her book ; for the one 
who prayed here, that prayer “ out of the blue , for the 
three, their talk about economy; for us all, the knowledge 
of the bitter suffering that may be and often is, formed a lens 
that brought into relief the perfect wonder of God’s diatom. 

ate a|c aft 9<K 

Months after the coming of this birthday cable, wc heard 
that a nurse in Lancashire was praying the same prayer as the 
one that came out of the blue. “ In her prayer .she told the 
Lord that she wanted to send you a thousand pounds as a 
birthday present, but she could not do it. Would He send it 
for her? ” And it came, as I have told, in the middle of the 
birthday feast. How near Thou art, O Lord. 

None of us had ever before, or have ever since, been caused 
to ask for such a gift, and the more we ponder the matter, now 
enriched by this lovely little story of the dear Lancashire 
nurse, the more surely we accept it as confirmation of all that 
went before. In days when wc shall be tempted to put the 
crowd before the individual, the -remembrance of that Sign 
will hold us fast to prayer that the Lord of the harvest may 
continue to prepare the soil for the seed (Thou makest it soft 
with showers; Thou blessest the springing thereof), let the 
reaping cost what it may. 

And because to sow heavenly seed takes time, time with 
God alone, time by the bedside too, and there are, after all. 
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only twelve hours in the day, it is good that we should leave 
the question of how those hours are to be filled to the Healer 
and Lover of souls. 

It has always been the kind custom of our God to deal with 
us in some tender, intimate manner before leading us into 
action for which His word alone was our warrant. There 
came again and touched me one like the appearance of a 
man/^ He who has felt this touch can go on in quietness: 
something has happened that cannot be shaken, for it is not 
of earth Fire and hail, snow and vapours, wind and storm 
fulfilling His word — that will be his song through life’s rough 
weather, for the loving-kindness of the Lord has quickened 
him. His loving mercies have come unto him, and his heart 
has been refreshed in the multitude of peace. 
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CHAPTER XL VIII 

THERE IS THAT OPENETH 

The year 1927 had seen us formed in. legal fashion into a 
Fellowship with power to hold land and property The 
document was so worded that no one could mistake who was 
in charge of us. It plainly referred to our Unseen Leader. 
So it was not a usual document, as the legal friend who 
examined it told us, but that was nothing to us. As soon 
as this matter was concluded, the G M.S , to whom part of 
the compound and the old house of Dohnavur belonged, 
gave them to us with kind words and benedictions. All 
along ours is the story of a small thing greatly helped. 

In this new arrangement, with its new formalities, we had 
no thought of becoming a mission,’’ and Faith Mission is 
a name we have never called ourselves. To us it seems that 
all true missionaries arc pledged to faith. Apart from that, 
there is already on the field a mission working on faith 
lines,” as the word is generally used. So we continued to 
be what we were all along — just a family, a Fellowship, free 
to fill any gaps we can, the gaps which a missionary map of 
a densely populated country cannot show, for the red dots 
are sown so thickly on the paper that it looks as though the 
country were Christian. But it is not so. Between these dots 
are places where the gospel is still unknown or, if known, 
misunderstood. And these are the hardest places of all, and 
call for the longest patience of hope and a love which many 
waters cannot quench, neither can the floods drown. 

South India has long ago been divided among the great 
missionary societies, and comity is surely the golden law of 
missions. So when converts are given, our course is simple. 
If they can live in their own homes, they are attached to the 
nearest church. If they have to take refuge with us, we 
adopt them into the Family. 

*** The Ceylon and India General Mission. 
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Our first business all along has been to be true to our trust 
towards the children for whose salvation we were called into 
being, and as they increased in number we needed, and 
received, more workers whose hearts the Lord had touched 
to care for them. There is a peerless joy in comradeship that 
the years can only prove and strengthen. This joy has been 
ours. We know that the Lord “ who knit us together, shall 
keep us together.” And the old rune which faces this chapter 
is as literally, as may be, a description of the family as 
it grew from year to year : 

Gomfol t and |oy meet in this vital union, 

Shelter in stoim and peacefulness in strife ; 

Thus to be knit in Thy pure lovc\ cornmunion 
It IS our lift**, O Lord it is oui life 

The year 1927 saw the medical work open oiit, and we 
earnestly asked for at least one nurse to help on that side; 
and the work-room, where so much that looks secular, but is 
sacred, goes on all the year round, and where so much 
of the King’s money is spent (and sa\’cd) , urgently needed 
someone to take charge. 

These two needs were met by two good gifts of that year, 
Jessie Walker, with some nursing experience, and Margaret 
Clark, very able in all practical ways. And when Sister 
Paula and Sister Erna from Friedenshort came, one a nurse, 
and later, Lorna Bliss, from St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
we were glad, thinking of the suffering that would be relieved. 

Friedenshort was to help us more. It is our spiritual twin 
in Upper Silesia, and its dearly loved Mother Eva and Sister 
Annie (the one now in the Land of Light, the other still on 
the battlefield) mean much to our Fellowship. In 1930, in 
tender memory of its missionary-hearted Mother, Friedenshort 
gave us four more young Sisters, of whom one, Sister Marla, 
IS a nurse. 

I have told how our hearts’ desire, trained child-lovers, had 
been given to us, and now that our fourteen nurseries were 
filled to overflowing, we asked for one specially fitted to 
guide the young girls there, and found that she had been, 
already given. 

Most of our D.F.s have unusual stories of preparation and 
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call. But only one, I think, heard in a railway train the call 
that compels Edith Phillips Jones had been visiting India, 
and just before leaving the country had come to us for a day 
or two. We had thought of her as a passing (but dear) 
guest, and she had no thought of what was to be; - but 
after she left us, as she sat in the train, that which cannot be 
mistaken for anything else came to her, and she wrote to us. 
And as we too had clear assurance, we wired to her boat at 
Bombay, “ The Lord bless thy going out and thy coining in” 
and here she was already “ come in,” and ready to meet 
that need. In such loving and unexpected ways does our 
Father answer prayer. 

About this time He opened a door that had never been 
opened before. 

Near to us is a small Muslim town called Song of the 
Plough. Years ago, when a band of evangelists went there, 
a furious mob of men drove the preachers out of their 
streets. 

Gradually, because of our children (all India loves a child), 
the town became friendly, and gay bunches of women would 
come to see round the nurseries and go home to talk of us with 
affection Then came the War, and the townsmen used to 
come to see our illustrated papers and to hear all we knew. 
They knew as much as we did, we found. When Turkey 
came in, that friendliness ended. The men came no more. 
Then we were officially warned that mischief was planned, 
and were urged to be very careful, and not to sleep out of 
doors, as is our wont. But we made no change in our 
customs, for we knew that we were safe. After this, gradually 
neighbourly relations were resumed, but when we tried to 
get a little house in the heart of the town, the whole place 
closed like a single door. After months of waiting and 
negotiations, we all but secured a cottage on the edge of the 
town. At the last hour the owner drew back, terrorised by 
the threats of his townsfolk We might visit the town as 
often as we wished, teach as many people as we liked, re-open 
a school that had been closed — but live there ? “No one in 
these parts has ever lived in a Muhammadan town. You are 
asking for a miracle,” they said. But the creation of a flower 
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is a miracle, and God makes new flowers every day. So 
that word could not trouble us, and we could not give up the 
hope of winning that determined little place. At last, when 
the medical work had broken down barriers in its own gentle 
way, we tried again. 

And for a week or two miracle seemed too great a word for 
anything so easy as an entrance now appeared to be. Four 
houses were offered, but hurriedly withdrawn when it came 
to terms. An anonymous petition from the stieet in which 
there was a house suitable for our purpose exhorted us to sit 
down elsewhere, and teach our faith in a cool and pleasant 
place more befitting our dignity than their insignificant 
town. Behind that there was a settled firm resistance, so 
the petition meant trouble for the landlord, and he dared not 
proceed. But there is that opencth and no man shutteth; 
the landlord recovered his courage, and four of us went 
quietly in, a gallant old grannie called Faith, Sister Erna 
and Sister Elsa of Friedenshort, and Favour, who had once 
prayed behind the wings of a theatre. Lighten our darkness, 
we beseech Thee, O Lord. 

Then an implacable enemy called a meeting in the 
mosque. Many men attended it. The shops were forbidden 
to sell, the women forbidden to go to the house, the hooligans 
of the place (it is famed for them) were to be incited to throw 
stones and, if that failed to drive the little family out, to set 
fire to the house at night. 

And then this happened : the old mother of the man who 
had called the meeting had a carbuncle on her neck, and she 
insisted on being taken to the dispensary which our Sisters 
had opened. Their loving ministrations won her son. Next 
day he brought her to Dohnavur for an operation, and the 
last shreds of his enmity fell from him like old rags, when, 
after his mother’s operation, he spent the night with us. 
Afterwards, when his small grandson was beguiled into 
joining the stone-throwers, he showed him a rope and a stick : 
“ That is to tie you up, and this is to beat you, if you throw 
stones at those Sitties.*’ Meanwhile, in groups of fifty or 
sixty at a time, hundreds of women and children had flocked 
to the house undeterred by the thunders of the mosque, and 
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the shops had taken no notice of its commands. The 
hooligans grew tired of trying to upset the tempers of that 
happy little household ; there was not much stoning and no 
firing. And now the town sees, for the first time in its 
history, a simple friendly Christian life being lived in its 
midst, and the life is so simple, so loving, so open, and so 
carefully inoffensive as regards Indian feeling and customs, 
that prejudice is being broken down, melted rather, by the 
sun of Love Incarnate.* But Islam is not asleep, a para- 
graph in an Islamic Tamil newspaper tells us that : 

THE EVERYWHERE SPREADING CHRISTIAN WAY 

Four miles from Song of the Plough is the Dohnavur Starry 
Family (the name the people gave us long ago) They give 
away countless small pamphlets, and have a hospital, and teach 
the Christian religion It is going everywhere. But what is 
the use of finding fault with them? Let us Muslims, vain 
things forsaking, by sweetness make known our holy Islam. 
Let us scatter Muslim pamphlets. Why do not we come 
forward to help people ? If we do this our good true religion 
will come forth, and like the dew that has seen the suh. all the 
untrue religions will of themselves perish. Let all the great 
take notice, we respectfully request. 

I have told the story of this beginning in some fullness 
because to think in terms of millions is not to see things as they 
are- We have to come down to the little town, the village, 
the street, the individual. None of us can be in more than one 
place at a time. One man to so many hundreds of thousands 
is a phrase that blinds by its very bigness. No man can 
vitally impress hundreds of thousands, though a wide 
scattering of the seed — ^through literature, for example — ^is 
part of every endeavour. But it is good, and joyful too, to 
get an opportunity to stand effectively in even one small 

* “I have never heard of anyone who, after having bona fide 
attempted to become Chinese to the Ghmese, that he might gain the 
Chinese, either regretted the step he had taken or desired to abandon 
the course. Merely to put on their dress, and yet to act regardless of 
their thought and feelings, is to make a burlesque of the whole matter. 
Let us ^peal to the Word of God. Consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus, who was faithful to Him who 
appointed Him and left us an example that we should follow in His 
stqps.” — Hvdsm Xaylor. 
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town. There are larger towns where the need is very 
real One who is at work in a city of over 100,000 said, in 
speaking of the dearth of evangelists, Do send someone 
who is free to seek souls. We have schools ; they take up all 
our time, we have no one to spare for festivals or anything 
of that sort.’^ And a senior missionary of our own district, to 
whom we wrote asking about Muslim work, answered at once 
by telling us of an offer of a plot of building ground in the 
Muhammadan quarter of one of our towns That town was 
the last to which we should have thought of going, for some- 
thing was already being done there ; but to one who knew 
and cared it was as nothing, in face of the great need. 

But coming back nearer home, within half a day’s car run 
of this house, besides hundreds of thousands of Hindus 
belonging to the exclusive castes, who cannot be reached in 
numbers but must be sought out one by one, there are more 
than a hundred thousand Muslims living in little scattered 
communities, like Song of the Plough. 

The Lord calls men with the spirit of Epaphroditus. That 
spirit will be required, for the life of uttermost service cannot 
be called comfortable. Comfort, that stealthy thing that 
enters the house as guest, and then becomes a host, and then 
master Ay, and it becomes a tamer, and with hook and 
scourge makes puppets of your larger desires. Though its 
hands are silken, its heart is of iron. Verily, the lust for 
comfort murders the passion of the soul, and then walks 
grinning to the funeral/’ ^ It is true ; but it is one thing to 
applaud it as truth, and quite another to turn from that lust 
that murders the passion of the soul for the sake of these for 
whom Christ died. But no one who has done so would 
exchange this way of living for any other. 

* Kahhl Gibran. 




It is possible to sing, “ My all is on the altar,” and yet be unpre- 
pared to sacrifice a ring from one’s fingei , or a picture from one’s 
wall, or a child from one's family, for the salvation of the heathen. 
— Hudson Taylor. 

You have chosen, the roughest road, but it goes straight to 
the hill-tops. — John Buchan. 

When the door opens we ought to press in, sacrificing our lives 
if need be for God, as the Muslims did at Khartoum for their 
Prophet. . . - Of course it costs life. It is not an expedition of 
ease nor a picnic excuision to which wc aie called It is going 
to cost many a life, and not lives only, but prayers and tears 
and blood- — ^Dr Zwemer. 

Battles are won by teaching soldiers how to die, not how to 
avoid dying . — Biography of Marshal Foch, b> Major-General 
Sir Geoige Aston. 


Cape Comorin. 

There is no footprint on the sand 
Where India meets her sapphire sea ; 

But, Lord of all this ancient land. 

Dost Thou not walk the shore witli me ? 

And yet, a goddess holds her state, 

Along the frontiers of the sea. 

She keeps the road, she bars the gate 
Against Thy tender majesty. 

O Purer than the flying spray, 

O Brighter than the s^phirc sea. 

When will she turn and flee away. 

And India walk her shore with 'Fhec i 



CHAPTER XLIX 

THE GREAT UNDONE 

On a day of some travail of spirit, a letter came from John 
Risk (a young Naval officer who joined us in 1928) * who, 
with our Indian brother Koruth, was spending a fortnight 
in a pilgrim lodging-house near one of the great sea-temples 
of the South. There from the floor of Hindu life, seeing, 
hearing, entering into that which is closed to the casual 
sightseer, John Risk wrote : “ What words can ever tell what 
the place is like where Satan’s seat is ? It is like nothing but 
Satan himself.” (“ It was as though the flames of hell itself 
came up and scorched away the daub of respectable mission- 
ary Christianity with which our eyes had been blinded and 
our comprehension dulled,” he said aftenvards, still burning 
with that memory.) And he wrote of the sound of feet, feet, 
feet, that he heard as he lay on his mat at night, listening to 
the people trooping from the railway station to the temple. 
“ There is no other road there, just the one firom station to 
temple. The noise of their talking, the crying of little 
children, the sound of the carts and the shouts of the drivers 
could be heard in the stillness of the night. And the thought 
came of the gap on the edge of the precipice, and of how there 
was only one road, and they were following it because they 
knew no other, and of how it led them to destruction, to 
be robbed and spoiled and sent away empty.” Who shall 
measure the grief and the shame as day by day the two men 
saw the glory, due to the Lord of hosts, given to another? 
In that other’s name whole streets round the temple were 
defiled by the traffic that is bound up in the minds of 
thousands of worshippers with the very word temple festival. 

" They are sold like little kids,” a pitiful Indian woman 
had said to us a year before in speaking of the young girls in 
her own city, a wicked little city in a Native State, where 
*** See Meal in a Barrel^ Chapter XIX. 
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that traffic had flourished for ages. “ I have gone from 
mission to mission asking if nothing can be done for them, 
the broken things — ^but no one can do anything. No one 
can begin anything new now.” When she said this, two or 
three of us were with her by the roadside near a wide expanse 
of moonlit water; the hills were in mist behind. As we 
looked across the water we seemed to sec the form of One 
walking there in the mist, seeking these young lost things 
who had been sold like little kids. And He was quite alone. 
Wc were all quiet for a while There was only the .sound of 
the softly lapping water. Then wc promised her that wc 
would not refuse such Broken Things if she brought them to 
us. And so what is growing into a special work began, and 
we thanked God, as we thought of those streets round that 
temple, that we had been given the opened car that evening. 
And now we were all to hear another call. 

I said that the time was one of some travail. This was 
because several of us had been driven to pray along the lines 
of the command, “Spare not; lengthen thy cords and 
strengthen thy stakes ” ; and those re.sponsiblc for the 
conduct of the work realised what was contained in such a 
prayer. Our family of about five hundred was only part of 
that which had been committed to our car<% we knew how 
far we were from doing thoroughly all that .should be done; 
and superficial work is pretence of the wonst sort How, 
then, attempt more? For those at the heart of things, the 
spiritual responsibilities of the day did not end with the day, 
and often the call on strength and time began very early in 
the morning, so that to get quiet alone with God meant rising 
too early, as it seemed, for health. How stretch the cords 
further ? 

But these Hindus in their hundreds of thousands, these one 
hundred thousand Muslims all but at our doors, how not do 
more for them? * To do more meant that we must ask for 

* From the Inlematimal Review of Musions. “ Perhaps the most 
startling fact about the unoccupied territory in India from the Christian 
standpoint is that India’s villages number nearly three-quarters of a 
million, whereas the returns show that no more than 39,727 villages have 
Christians hving there.” And we know that very many of the Cnristiaiis 
arc themselves unlighted candles. 




As we looked across the water we seemed to see the form of One walking there m the mist, seeking these 
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more workers. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that He may send forth labourers into His harvest. If we 
prayed they would be sent. How could we refuse to pray ? 

And supplies ? We have three funds, one called Comforts 
(the Baskets of Chapter XVII) not meant for present 
requirements ; another made up of ear-marked gifts for the 
new hospital now being built; and the third a current 
account which usually holds provision for a few months’ life, 
necessary because food-stuffs have to be bought in bulk for 
the sake of economy, some time ahead. The accounts of 
the last six months read thus in rupees, annas, and pies (in 
English money about :^5,ooo). 

Rs. as. p Rs as p. 

Gifts _ . 57 j 752 I I General expenses 62,113 12 3 

Legacies . 6,498 4 i Land . . 1,313 6 o 

Passages . . 822 8 o 

64,250 5 2 64,249 10 3 

Gifts and legacies exceeded expenditure by ten annas, eleven 
pies, something under a shilling — ^but how much more than 
a mere coin was that shilling, and yet one shilling in about 
five thousand pounds could not be called a large excess. 
Looked at just as a shilling it was not much to encourage 
advance, and very little was coming in; everywhere there 
was straitness and financial confusion, and letters from home 
were not reassuring. But we have never yet built on any 
rock of earth, so these forbiddings appeared to us like 
beckonings. But men and women ? We were in touch with 
none of the kind required for either stakes or cords. 

Careless prayer is presumption, commanded prayer is 
obedience. It was the old word once more. Lord, if it be 
Thou, If 

At last, and the time was the evening hour of our Prayer 
Day, we sang these words together : 

Lord God of all the great undone. 

They live by faith who with Thee dwell ; 

For Thou dost turn the flinty stone 
Into a springing well. 

Lord God of doors we cannot pass. 

We go where Thou art leading on 

For Thou dost break the bara of brass 
And cut the bars of iron. 
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And then we prayed for men and women to strengthen the 
centre, the stakes (thy tent-pins make thou fast, is Rother- 
ham’s translation), and for others, the cords, to spread forth 
our curtains (Medical, Muslim, Hindu), and for the funds 
required for new outgoings. And we asked that none should 
come save those who were of the order of Epaphroditus- 
The date of that prayer was August 6, 1931. 




CHAPTER L 

A SECOND SPRING SEASON 

When that brave and patient man, Ezekiel, was told to 
draw a city on a tile, I wonder how he did it. He must 
have found it difficult to get the perspective right. In 
trying to draw our city on a tile, I have not attempted any 
sort of earthly measurement, but have tried to draw it so as 
to show that interchange of the earthly and the heavenly 
which makes life : brick and mortar, and between the 
buildings and inside them too, angels walking — ^how quietly 
they walk — ^who ever heard the footfall of an angel ? 
Children and grown-up people, sick and well, good and 
bad, and everywhere a Presence Strange, invisible move- 
ment in that envelope of air that surrounds this world of 
ours, dark powers and shining powers contending; and 
through all a sense of triumph. For He must reign ; we 
fight a conquered foe. 

And now on a corner of the tile I want to show the last 
five months, beginning on August 6 with the prayer about 
the Great Undone, and ending with the year 1931. 

Near to us to the north is an old- world country town 
called Joyous City, which has never wanted the Gospel 
Education is wanted there — ^it is wanted almost everywhere 
if practically free — and a little mission school for girls is 
carried on, and a Bible-woman teaches those who want to 
learn at home. But when, six years ago, we tried to get a , 
house so that some of us could live among the people, no 
one would either rent or sell. And for years we waited. 
But just after that prayer of August 6 about the Great 
Undone, a deputation from the town came to ask us in, 
and a haunted house was offered It was so dangerously 
haunted that it had been empty for three years (an advantage 
from our point of view, as its minor inhabitants would be 
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the fewer for that). And it was perfect for our purpose. 
It had an upper sleeping- vci andah not overlooked by any 
neighbour, and a fair-sized upper room reached by a ladder ; 
and downstairs there was room for a dispensary. For here, 
as in Song of the Plough, we hoped to win a heating from 
the most opposed by the fiiendlicst way we knew. The 
people clearly understood why we w'anted to come. “ We 
have such sweet honey that we cannot keep it to ourselves. 
We have such a dear Friend that we want you all to know 
Him. If wc can help you in your troubles, then just for 
love’s sake you will look when wc show you our pot of honey. 
And when we tell you of our dearest Friend, you will not 
shut your cars. If only you will look, then you will want to 
taste; if only you will listen, you will want to know Him ” — 
in some such woids wc made our purpose plain. For we 
were anxious to be straightforward, ancl not t‘ven to appear 
to sneak in under false pretent es, and, after all, we knew only 
too well what it would cost the.se dear people, should any of 
them taste our honey and learn to know our Friend. The 
least we could do was to be honest with them. But they 
were not afraid of the power of the Go.sp<*l, bct au.sc they had 
so seldom seen it affect one of their own. N<;vcr once had 
a man been converted there, and only once a woman, fruit 
of the work of our sister missionaric.s of the C.K.Z. So they 
let us rent the haunted house, and Margaret Sutherland, a 
trained nurse who had joined us early in the year, with our 
evangelist, May Paiker, in charge, went out to open a 
dispensary. 

But the men of the town would ha\ e Ix'cn unreached, if it 
had not been for something that had happened the day the 
key of the house was brought to us. These men were dis- 
dainful, self-contained, and in no wise affected by anything 
they had ever heard of Christ. The handful ol* Christians 
in a hamlet outside the town, of whom one was the tavern- 
keeper whose story is told in Raj, might have been at the 
Pole for all the difference they made in any street in Joyous 
City. The Brahmans especially were aloof Imagine King 
George and his Court strict Hindus, and an uninvited 
stranger trying to penetrate to the King’.s private room in 
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Buckingham Palace with a view to the conversion of King 
and Court. If you can accomplish that feat, you may 
approach an understanding of the barriers any Christian 
man not a Brahman would encounter, should he visit a 
Brahman house. To get access to Brahmans of the 
Joyous City kind, a courageous and truly heart-converted 
Brahman was rcquiied. And he must manifestly be quite 
other-worldly. None of us here knew even one of that 
calibre, except perhaps a dear old pastor, who of course 
was unobtainable. 

But God knew of one ; he was hundreds of miles away on 
the day of our prayer, and we had not heard of his existence, 
but he was led to us. He came, as it were floated in upon us, 
on the very day the key of the house was given to us. He 
seemed to be in every way the man for the occasion, and, full 
of enthusiasm and hope, he went straight out to Joyous City, 
and things that had never been before began to be Three 
months later, suddenly, sorrowfully, all ended. An insidious 
disease flared up, and so affected his way of thinking that he 
became quite unfit His heart was sound, we know that, but 
his judgment was warped, and our dry heat tried him and 
accentuated the trouble ; so he returned to his own country, 
and there was no one to take his place. 

From Central Africa, M. Coillard, warrior and saint, wrote 
words which come to us when life appears to be flowing too 
easily. “ The evangelisation of the world,” he says, “ is a 
desperate struggle with the Prince of Darkness and with 
everything his rage can stir up in the shape of obstacles, 
vexations, oppositions, and hatred, whether by circumstances 
or by the hand of man. It is a serious task. Oh, it should 
mean a life of consecration and faith.” 

And now came the joy of welcoming the first six of the new 
order of Epaphroditus, and because of the Place of Heavenly 
Healing, and for the sake of the towns and villages, we were 
glad that there were nurses — ^Edith Hope Gill and Helen 
Chart of St. Thomas’s, and Sister Oda Van Boetzelaer of 
Holland, who came to us by way of Friedenshort. Jean 
Ewing for Pavilions came too, and the long-watched-for 
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brothers, Philip England, electrical engineer (called by our 
wonderful God in time to take over from Ronald Procter, 
who could no longer stand the strain of life in the Tropics) ; 
and Norman Burns, whose parents are missionaries in Africa. 
They had only four days with him after their return on 
furlough, and yet would not delay him, but sent him on 
with a God-spccd. Such parents are the blessed background 
of our Fellowship. When the call came to Philip England, 
it seemed impossible that he could be set free so soon. But 
we have a God who is equal to anything. He can break 
the strongest bond as a thread of tow is broken when it 
touchetli the fire. 

So the word by the waterfall is being fulfilled, and life is 
full of good companionship, and tiic joyful little Fellowship 
song which is set to a sort of woodland music, tells the 
simple truth : 

No purer joy < an he 
"Than to he one tn ^Vhee ; 

Bound by one golden coui 
Of love to our dear Lord. 

Can a life hold a second spring season ? There is the sense 
of that happy season now. How good it is to see the eager 
study of Tamil again ; the munshies (language tcachci s) with 
their students, the big, indispensable Winslow’s dictionary, 
the moting out of old evangelistic weapons of war, now to be 
used more keenly than ever and increased and perfected. 
It is good to know that this generation of Hindus and 
Muslims along this reach of country, who arc growing up 
without a personal loving offer of the Gospel, will soon have 
that offer, and thousands at the festivals too. It is spring 
again now, and full of renewals of hope. 

But the precipice edge? The mountain that long ago 
suggested this view of the unevangelised workl is the great 
rounded head of the Hill of the Holy Washerman, 4,610 feet 
in height, which can be seen a day’s sail from Colombo, and 
which is so much ours that it is somctime.s called the 
Dohnavur mountain. On the top is a bare, grassy cap, 
about a quarter of an acre in extent, and fi oni this cap it 
drops sheer for a thousand feet or more, and then in shelving 
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slopes finds the plain There are two heads separated by a 
deep cleft, but they coalesce in the view, as we have it, and 
in cloudy weather the precipice takes on a darkness that 
gives emphasis to its steepness. 

Surely no one who loves his Lord and his brothers can 
regard unmoved the truth that, for vast multitudes who do 
not know Him, life is sinful and death is fear. “ The night 
is so long for thoughts that dare not dream of sunrise, the 
night IS so dark for eyes that cannot see the stars/"" wrote a 
blind and sorrowful man. There are many blind and 
sorrowful. But though I think a heart that is unmoved by 
this must be made of fiozen mud, yet there is a greater 
word. It is the command of the Leader who ought not to be 
disobeyed 

For us of the Fellowship, the gap to which we have been 
specially appointed is that unfenced place where so many 
children have slipped and fallen. But we have shown 
other gaps. Most visitors to South India see the guarded 
places — they see churches, schools, institutions of all sorts, 
shepherded souls. They do not see the towns which are 
wholly Hindu, the crowds that pour like rivers through the 
byways of the cities. They do not see the real India off the 
main roads, that hidden India of village and country town, 
each clustering round a temple often far more imposing than 
any parish church at home. And they do not see much of the 
scattered Muslims of the South, three and a half million 
strong. They do not see that crystal rock which is Islam, 
whose base is so deeply set, whose surface is polished as 
though it were a precious stone. 



For tis swords diawn, up to the gates of heaven : 
Oh, may no coward spirit seek to leaven 
The waiiior code, the calling that is ouis. 

Forbid that we should sheathe our swoid in flowei 

Swords drawn, 

Swords drawn. 

Up to the gates of heaven — 

For us 

Swords drawn, 

Up to the gates of heaven. 

Captain belovW, battle wounds wcie Thine, 

Let me not wonder if some hurt be mine. 

Rather, O Lord, let my deep wonder be 
That I may share a battle wound with Thee. 

Oh, golden joy that Thou, Lord, givest them 
Who follow Thee to far Jerusalem. 

Oh, joy immortal, when the trumpets sound. 

And all the world is hushed to see Thee crowned 



CHAPTER LI 

SWORDS DRAWN 

In November ’31a Muslim of Song of the Plough confessed 
Christ openly. He had searched the Qirr’an to find the way 
by which sin could be forgiven “ But I could not find it 
anywhere, nor could I find One who died for love of me.” 
Then he began to study the Bible He read it carefully for 
three years, and he heard the Man of Galilee say to him, 
the Muhammadan merchant. Follow Me. He waited for 
months, pondering that call and, at last, he and his wife, 
who is one with him in spirit, took the tremendous step of 
an open avowal of the Lord Christ, crucified and risen and 
coming again. 

Immediately, urged on and backed up by the solidity of 
Islam (for the news spread like wildfire). Song of the Plough 
forbade, on pain of fine and other penalties, any Muhamma- 
dan to go to our house or to come here to the hospital, 
and Muslim missionaries came over from Ceylon to preach 
and give away tracts. If only the town had allowed these, 
the first converted Muslims it has ever known, to live in its 
midst, what a glorious witness would have been borne; 
but the light is banished. The little family (there are 
three young children) has had to settle with us, and the 
town has once more closed like a clam shell, lest the power 
of the Lord enter in. 

Soon that which almost invariably happens m the case of 
a convert happened. Apart from the spiritual suffering 
of the wrench of uprooting, came pain to the flesh. But put 
forth Thine hand now, and touch his bone and his flesh — ^it 
is the old word, the old wile. 

Within seven weeks of his open confession, this strong 
man, who had never been ill before, had to have two 
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opeiations for a poisoned foot His beloved paragraph in 
Romans viii, beginnings ** Who shall separate ns?’" did 
not fail him. He came out of the anaesthetic speaking to the 
Lord Jesus^ and apparently hcaiing His reply ^ to which he 
answered, ""'Joy, joy!” It was like listening to one 
speaking into a telephone^” said Arulai, who was there at the 
lime ; his chief thought (and his wife show ed the same loving 
self-forgetfulness) was not for himself, but for another who 
also had an injured foot, and all his prayer was for her. 
What will not India be when set aflame by Fire Divine? 
Who can w^ondcr that we love her people, and w^ould give 
our lives countless times over to lead them to their heavenly 
Lover? Then came this song, the first I have ever heard 
from Muslim lips : 


The Name of my Lord is the goad medicine, 

It IS the heavenly medicine, 

I have proved it true, O I-.ord Jesus, 

I am the sinner who committed xmcountablc numhris of sins 
It was when I did not know Thee. 

I knelt down, humbly shutting my mouth, folding my arms, 

I confessed all my sins, O Lord • 

There is no sinner like me in this woild, I said. 

I cried, I besought and said, 

Lrord, save this sinner from destruction. 

Thou didst die for my sms, O Lord, 

Thou wast crucified on the Gross, O I^ord, 

I looked at Thy Gross — the burden of my sm slipped away. 

I knelt in His presence without moving, 

He heard the great sinner’s petition ; 

The Lord has Ibrgiven my sim. 

With my inward eyes I saw His Heavenly I>ight. 

Where went my burden ? Where has it gone ? 

It went below the depths. 

O Father who bore me, I have Thee, so what do I lack ? 

Thou art the Beginning and the Ending, 

The Heavenly Being, immeasurable, who rules me. 

This first breach in the Muslim line was followed by the first 
among the castemen of Joyous City. A young man, a 
patient in the Door of Health, was nursed by one of our boys 
who is in training on the medical side, and this boy had the 
joy of showing his patient “ the life of Jesus ”, a phrase that 
came from an old man near Joyous City, who, rather weary 
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of what he thought of as empty talk, asked us to come and 
“ show the life of Jesus ” 

But our story must stop somewhere, and so it stops facing 
the morning of our new spring. And, because it is part of 
the story, here is a note from the office (the room which was the 
gate of heaven to Ponnamal, the room where she heard the 
music that lightened her last days on earth, is our office now). 
After our special prayer about the Great Undone, when we 
asked for new workers, there was a long, lean season when 
very little came The first mail after special prayer for 
funds brought us two pounds ten, and our average is about 
two hundred pounds a week Mow shalt thou see what I 
will do, is the word for such times, and we did see, for when 
very little came from England and Australia, friends of the 
Fellowship in Ireland, Canada, and America sent us help. 
All through September and October, however, this shortage 
continued, but on a day in October when we found that we 
had received about two hundred and thirty pounds less than 
the expenditure of the month, an anonymous gift came for 
two hundred and eighty pounds. Then followed another 
time of shortness ; we sought to know if m anything we had 
run before the Lord But He did not show us that it was 
so, and to all of us was given a quiet certainty. “ Ask me 
not how it came,” 

I saw it not with eyeSj 
It was not spoken* 

These mysteries 

Have neither sign nor token. 

It was not now as it had been before. There was no sign nor 
token, but we knew that all would be well. And it was well 

In the last fortnight of December it was as though a hinder- 
ing power or barrier had been removed. Pharaoh Kling of 
Egypt is but a noise ; he hath passed the time appointed — ^it 
was like that, and gift after gift came through. In one week 
there were thirty-six separate gifts. December brought us 
one thousand three hundred pounds, and other incomings, 
such as medical payments and thank-offerings, and book 
profits, brought the total up to one thousand five hundred 
pounds, of which we were able to set aside seven hundred 
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pounds foi the Great Undone. Gould anylhing be safer 
than to trust the Lord, and to take His woxds to mean just 
what they say? There are times when it is not only lack of 
faith, it is sheer blasphemy to doubt* They spake against 
God ; they said, Can God fiunish a table in the wilderness? 
Behold, He smote the rock, that the waters gushed out, and 
the streams oi'crflowed ; can He give bread also ? can He 
provide flesh for His people? He did great things m the 
past, can He do such things now? Or will He? If we are 
humbly sure of Hu diiection, then it is speaking against Him to 
let our hearts ask such questioiu, be the finance oj the ivoild what 
it may. This word came early in October, when things 
were at their lowest. I ha\c told what He did foi us at the 
end of that month. 

And yet there is always a sense of wonder, and, Iiecause 
we are human and may be mistaken even when all seems 
clear, there is need for that pause of quietness of which we 
have written before, which gives time for the I.ord to give 
assurance by His further doings And the man, wondering 
at her, held his peace, to wit whether the Lord had made his 
journey prosperous or not.” And this, though the sign that 
he had asked had been given. The okl-lashioned phrase 
“ reverence and godly fear ” is much in point here 

And so, though the war of the Lord cannot go on without 
His gold and silver, the supreme assurance in a matter of this 
kind comes through the answer to our prayer for warriors. 
On that prayer day in August, we asked ftir men and women 
like David’s soldiers, expert in war, of the order of 
Epaphroditus, and as the year closes we hear by < able of 
the sailing of the seventh. This fitly ends our long and 
happy story.* 

To Margaret Adamson, whose cable told of her sailing 
early in January 1932, and to her fianc« 5 , Hugh Evan Hopkins, 
belongs spiritually the Fellowship song, “ Swortis drawn ” ; 
for one of them wrote to the other, “ I know that for us two it 
is to be swords drawn right up to the gates of heaven.” 

* A book inusl end somewhere, and this book ends* wit!i the year 1931. 
But before it returned in pioof, our Cod had given five more, three 
women and two men, of the order of Epaphroditus, for the lengthening 
of our cords and the strengthening of our stakes. 
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It will be that for them. It is so wherever the wife is as 
much pledged to the war as the husband. In this case that 
means language study before marriage, so that the life of 
these two, who before they met were called to Dohnavur, 
begins at the right place — the altar of God, their exceeding 
Joy. How often in the Scriptures we find the thought of 
sacrifice bound to joy as by golden cords. 



“ Have I been so long time with thee. 

And yet hast tJiou not known Me? ” 

“ O my Mastci , I have known Thee 
On the roads of Oahlee,” 

“ Have I been so long time with tliee 
On the roads of Galilee, 

Yet, My child, liast thou not knotvn Me 
Walking on the tossing sea? ” 

“ O ray Master, I have known Thee 
On the roads and on the sea ” 

‘‘ Wheiefoie then hast thou not known Mt‘ 
Broken m CJethseniane? 

I would have thee follow , know Me 
Thoin-crowned, nailed upon the 'I'lee. 
Canst thou follow, wilt thou know Me, 

All the way to Calvary? ” 


So many people go to Communion seeking pe.ut* We go into 
His presence, whose hands are marked with th<‘ nails, and we 
ask for peace; and we get no peace, because we ought lathcr to 
ask for that deeper sense of His presence as I le leatls us into war. 
There is always something more in your nature whirh He wills 
to mark with the Cross. This is the primary piui>ose of Com- 
munion, that you should learn, in company with Him, to enduie, 
that you should learn to be quite still, as He carries yon along on 
the path, ready to suflei. Only so can lie do His work m us. 
If that were our attitude towards Communitm, if we went to Him 
that we might go back more brave to our work and our warfaic, 
then indeed our Communion would be to us what He means it 
to be. It would be the cleansing of the mirror of our soul that 
it might reflect the divine glory in us. It would be the increase 
of the divine life in us, making us leady for the final revelation, 
the blessed vision of God. — H. MaynartI Smith, /'>«nA, Bishop 
of Zanzibar. 



CHAPTER LII 

STEPS CUT IN THE ROCK 

We are often asked how we “ find workers We do not 
“ find ” them ; we pray for them, and we think that our God 
finds them for us and draws them. 

There is no lightness in this prayer. Sometimes it is a 
burden : the burden that the prophet did see is a word that 
has kinship with it ; and it asks for continuance. There is 
battle in it, a contending with bitterly opposing forces of 
which we are only in part aware “ Let no man think that 
sudden in a minute all is accomplished and the work is 
done.” It is not like that : Moses’ hands were steady until 
the going down of the sun. 

There was once a time in the history of our Fellowship 
when a defined and commanded prayer was charged with a 
strange distress. It was not so at first. For many hours 
there was only a sense of awe, a pure and speechless joy. 
But that blinding sense of the Presence passed (it must if 
we are to walk by faith), and a torturing fear consumed the 
soul so lately bathed in wonder. How be sure that what 
appeared to be a divine command to pray for a certain good 
was not the human in disguise? The petition that must be 
offered could not be granted without what appeared to be 
certain loss to some of the Lord’s servants and hurt to others 
There was no imaginable way by which the double difficulty 
could be turned, it was like a barbed-wire entanglement, a 
forbidding fence Such a prayer appeared like treachery; 
how gain by another’s loss or hurt? Intolerable thought — 
Gould a prayer like that be of God? And it felt intrusive, 
too, like pushing into a room without knocking. But words 
are shadows. They cannot show what was. 
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Tlicie was one daik night when something occurred that 
shattered hope. “ It was all a mistake,” said a voice hour 
by hour through that night. 

Next day a letter came. It was like the dropping of a lark 
straight down through the blue air, only there was this 
difference: one heais the song high up in the air while the 
bird is only a speck in the blue; that night had passed 
uncheered by any song. But here was a letter that told of 
part of that piaycr answcied. It had been answered in the 
counsels of God, before the command, “ Ask now,” had been 
heard and obeyed. 

“ From the first day that thou didst set thine heart to 
chasten thyself before thy God, thy words were heard.” 
That first day dated further back than the day of the com- 
manded prayer. It went back to a time of gieat tioublc: 
“ In the day of my trouble I will call upon Thee, for Thou 
wilt answer me.” In a workl full of unccrlaintics about 
many thmg.s, this is certain : prayer is not lik<‘ a homing bird 
that is blown out of its course by contrary winds and loses 
its way in the void or drops exhausted into the sea. Prayer 
is like a child who knows the way to hi.s Father’s house and 
goes straight there. Or if winds Isuffct him, he is not beaten 
back. He wrestles through, sure of his uxid, sure of his 
welcome. But sometimes there arc hindiauec.s, and then 
an old story comes to mind : When he was yet a great way 
off, his father saw him, and had t ompas.sion. 

But the command had been astonishing in its largeness. 
And a fulfilment to its uttermost edge appeared, even on that 
day of joy and wonder, to be surrounded by circumstances 
that stood like hills all cliff and impenetrable jungle. And 
yet the word persisted. 

Then vividly, perhaps in the way all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them were shown to our Saviour, the 
high places of mission lands were spread out before the mind 
of the one who was under the hand f>f God for prayer. 
And, last of all, like a little heap of red sand piled in a comer, 
appeared the place to which that prayer would lead the 
servant of the Lord whom it concerned. It was a place 
where a corn of wheat, might die — there was nothing else to 
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offer there. Wounds lay in that prayer, and a daUy cruci- 
fixion. And so there was ‘cloudy darkness. How could it 
be the way of God-directed prayer? 

Whoso hath known the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Hun, nor deny. 

Deep within that tormented heart these words sounded their 
steadfast note. There was no escape from that prayer, 
though a way of escape was earnestly sought 

At last strength failed and the troubled one, all overborne, 
turned from the steep ascent How climb the face of a rock 
where no steps were? 

The place of this collapse in courage was a wood, very 
green and still. 

Presently, as the soul waited, drinking from wells of bitter- 
ness and fear, steps were slowly cut in the face of the rock ; 
and they led up into sure dwellings and quiet resting-places 
It is worth while to break through the snow-fall of silence, 
and let the track be seen, if to even one traveller in the 
harder ways of prayer the path may be made plainer. 

First, then, came a question, tender, poignant : “ You 
fear to cause loss and hurt to your fellow-servant; would I 
ask you to do so? You fear to intrude into the life of 
another ; would I ask you to intnide ? Have I been so long 
time with thee and yet hast thou not known Me? ” Then 
like a trumpet call, “ Towards the sunrising shall the standard 
of the camp of Judah be. Open your windows towards the 
sunrising.” Prayer can be mortal strife. Even so, open 
your windows, keep them open towards the sunrising. 

But confusion and perplexity did not pass at once : “ Lord, 
if it be Thou, why this extremity of distress? ” And for a 
while no word was heard, no word was spoken, till gently, 
imperceptibly, there was a presence. 

How entered, by what secret stair, 

I know not, Imowing only He was there. 

Behold I am the Lord, the God of all flesh : is there 
anything too hard for Me? 

Ah, Lord God, behold. Thou hast made the heaven and 

A A 
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the earth by Thy great power and by Thy stretched out arm ; 
there is nothing too hard for Thee. 

Thus saith the Lord that doeth it, the Lord that formeth it 
to establish it ; the Lord is His name ; call unto Me and I 
will answer thee and will shew thee great things and difficult 
which thou knowest not. 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul ? and why art thou 
disquieted within me? hope thou in God, for I shall yet 
praise Him, who is the health of my countenance, and my 
God. 

There is a place whcic the human fails, breaks down, 
turns to ashes. Hope has not a single foothold. In such an 
hour there is a perishing of everything unlc.ss the soul waits 
in silence for God only. 

My soul, wait thou in silence for God only — the words 
whispered through the wood as a light wind blew the leaves 
on the trees. Roll thy way upon the Lot d ; t rust also in Him, 
and He shall bring it to pass. /Z? wdf aaomplish nil that lohch 
thy faith has laid on Him. And blessed is .she that believed, 
for there shall be a performance of those thing.s which were 
told her from the Lord. 

Does the reader know what it is to find a page of Scripture 
take life under his eyes? Not letter, but spirit is th(*rc, eager 
to speak to him. He read.s and %voiuicrs. Have I ever read 
it before? Yes, countless times, but never as to-day. On 
that day, in that cave, such a Scripture took life.* 

* The Sciiptuie was a Samuel vii. itS 2;) . “ ho am I, O Ix>rd God? 
and what is iny house, that I’hou hast ought me hitherto^ .\nd tins 
was yet a small tiling in 'i'hy sight, O I.orti C»ed, init 'I’hou hast spoken 
also of 'I'hy seivant’s house for a great while to <ome. And i.s this the 
manner of man, O Lord God ■* And what can David say more unto 
'I'liec } foi 'i'hou, L<ud God, knowest 'I'liy sei vant For 'Fhy woid’s sake, 
and according to 'riiinc own heail, hast 'i'iiou done all these things, to 
make Thy scivant know them. . . And now, O laird Ckxl, the word 

that Thou hast spoken concerning Thy s<*rvant and concerning his 
house, estaljltsh it for ever, and do as Tliou hast said. And let 'Flty name 
be magnified for ev«‘r, saying, 'I'he Lord of Host.s is tiie God over Israel : 
and let the house of 'I hy servant David be mablLshcd before 'I’fiee. For 
Thou, O I.ord of Hosts, God of Israel, hast revealed to 'Fhy servant, 
saying, I will build thee an house: theieforc* hath 'Fhy servant found in 
his heart to pray this prayer unto Tiice. And now, O Lord CJod, Thou 
art that God, and 'Oiy woids be true, and ^'hou hast promised this 
goodness unto Thy servant: therefore now let it please Thee to bless 
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Months whose weeks seemed years passed dumbly — ^twenty 
long months. Is there anything that melts the heart more 
than the Lord’s patience. His gentle handling, His tender 
bearing with our fears, while all the time He is preparing 
surprises of delight for us that no storm can shatter? How 
often He has shamed us with His kindness : 

Always hath the daylight broken, 

Always hath He comfort spoken. 

Better hath He been for years 
Than thy fears 

And then at last, at last, there was performance, and He 
whose name is Wonderful revealed His plan. All through 
those silent months His hand had been working at the other 
end The fence that had forbidden — ^we looked for it, and 
to our astonishment it was not there. The hills had melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord, the hills of impossible 
circumstances had melted like wax Who shall roll us away 
the stone? And when they looked, they saw that the stone 
was rolled away. 

And so our wondering hearts had rest No wrong was 
done to anyone (Have I been so long time with thee and 
yet hast thou not known Me ?) Nor was there hurt to those 
whom that prayer had touched. To see a seed fall into the 
ground and die, is not to see it hurt. To see a warrior 
wounded is to see him crowned. Our temptations are so 
fierce, because our vision is so limited. We need to pray 
that the things that are seen shall be transparent like the 
pavement of heaven for clearness, so that, looking through, 
we shall see the things that are eternal. 

Is the reader for whom this unusual chapter has been 
written facing some soul-racking responsibility of prayer or 
of decision? If the war be real, and not a painted fight, it 
often must be so. We look at one, young, strong, free, 
beautiful and quick with life and the joy of life. Can we 

the house of Thy servant, that it may continue for ever before Thee : 
for Thou, O Lord God, hast spoken if , and with Thy blessmg let the 
house of Thy servant be blessed for ever.” 

The force of these words lay in the fact that the commanded prayer 
of the time concerned the future leadership of the Fellowship. 
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pray a prayer tliat will loose spiiitual forces upon that soul, 
forces that will sweep it on till its glorious youth is broken on 
the wheel? Christ did; “I ha\e prayed for thee” . 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto thee. When thou wast young, thou 
girdcdst thyself and walkcdst whither thou wouldest; but 
when thou shalt be old, thou shalt stietch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and cari-y thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” “ Who for the joy that was set before Him 
endured ” : can we trust God so to set this joy before these 
for whom we pray, that they will not look back to curse us 
for our prayer? Christ did. It is a solemn thing ever by 
spiritual influences to move an immortal soul to such 
tremendous issues. It should not be done lightly. And 
yet, if this bui'dcn be laid upon us by our Lord, it must be 
accepted- To refuse would be not gain but los.s for those 
lor whom we dared not pray. But l<‘t u.s be very sure 
Such prayer should cost us all that we are abk; to know of 
fellowship with Him who.se sweat was, as it wer<‘, gi eat drops 
of blood falling down to the ground. 




“ You have gained battles without cannon, passed rivers without 
bridges, performed foiced marches without shoes, bivouacked 
without strong liquois, and often without bread. Thanks for 
your perseverance • But, soldiers, you have done nothing — ^for 
there remains much to do.” So spoke Napoleon to his men, and 
they rallied to him as leader. But a greater than Napoleon 
appeals to-day. 

“ I am going out from Rome,” said Gaiibaldi. “ I offer 
neither pay, nor quaiters, nor piovisions; I offer hunger, thirst, 
forced mai'ches, battles, death. Let him who loves his country 
in his heart, and not with his lips only, follotv me.” But a greater 
than Garibaldi speaks to-day. 

Scott appealed for four men for his perilous Arctic expedition. 
The response came in thousands Men presse<l foi a place, 
without conditions and without reservations Nay, some offered 
to pay theii own expenses, no matter how menial the task. But 
a greater than Seott asks for volunteeis to-d<iy. 

It is said of MaIIor>% wlio died upon or neat the .summit of 
Mount Everest, that lie was alway.s liiawn to tlie big and the 
unexplored that “ the great walls that mount.iineers si-t aside 
as obviously impossible ” had a stiang«‘ attiai tion for him. And 
the high place.s of Clod’s fiekl call to-day foi the love, and the 
zeal, and the daring of those who will jeopanh/,e tfien lives for 
higher ends W. H Aldi.s in a Not<* scut out by the C’.lmia Inland 
Mission in iq.go 

Girt in the panther-felh, 

Viotets in my hair, 

Down I ran througli the woody <lel!s. 

Through ihe morning wild ami l.ui , — 

To sit by the road till t!ie sun was high. 

That I might see some god pass by. 

Fluting amid the thyme 

I dreamed through the golden day. 

Calling through melody and rhyme . 

“ larrhus! Come this way. 

From harrowing Hade’S like a king. 

Vine leaves ana glories scattering.” 

Twilight was all rose-red. 

When, Clowned with vine and thorn. 

Came a stranger god from out the de.id ; 

And his hands and feet wi’re torn. 

I knew him not, for he came alone ; 

I knew him not, whom I fain had known. 

He said : “ For love, for love, 

1 wear the vine and thoin ” 

He said : “ For love, fiir love. 

My hands and feet were torn : 

For love, the winepress I>*ath I trod,” 

And I cried in pain: “ O Ixird my God ” 

— Mrs, Rachel Annand Taylor. 



CHAPTER LIII 

FOR LOVE, FOR LOVE, MY HANDS AND FEET WERE TORN 

One of the brothers of the Dohnavur Fellowship has a 
gallant friend, Clifford Harris of Isfahan, Persia, for whom 
the trumpets lately sounded. (I write has, not had; such 
friendship is immortal.) And we of this Fellowship were 
allowed privately to share a matter which at one time filled 
his mind. Should he become a Persian subject so that he 
might take the Gospel into Afghanistan? He knew what 
that might mean (fully to understand, one must know the 
East), and after his decision to do so, God leading on, he 
wrote to his comiade here, “ Now I am quite easy in mind, 
having faced up to it ” And a thrill went through us who 
heard that letter read, for there is nothing so kindling as to 
sec the soul of man or woman follow right over the edge of 
the usual into the untracked land — ^for love of Him, sheer 
love of Him. But that land was not really untracked. Our 
Saviour did just that, when He laid aside His heavenly rights 
and became, not a Roman, but a Jew who could be crucified. 
Clifford Harris would have set his feet in the footsteps of his 
Lord; they might have led him also straight to prison and 
to death. “ Naturally, after making the decision about 
Afghanistan and being ready for anything,” he wrote to his 
friend in Dohnavur, “ I am just waiting to see what the next 
step will be What fun (delightful word) to tackle it 
together ! ” It was this, the resolve that was in him, that 
gave iron to the prayer he prayed before his last message to 
his fellow-missionaries — for his next step was across the 
valley to Higher Hills — ^the prayer was not made of mere 
beautiful valorous words : “ O Thou who art heroic Love, 
keep alive in our hearts that adventurous spirit which makes 
men scorn the way of safety, so that Thy will be done. For 
so only, O Lord, shall we be worthy of those courageous 
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souls who in every age have ventured all in obedience to 
Thy callj and for whom the trumpets have sounded on the 
other side; through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

But neither Afghanistan, nor any other of the big and the 
unexplored and the high places of the field, will look wonder- 
ful when the traveller reaches them. Nor will he feel in the 
least valorous. Again and again he will find that he has need 
to pray for the simple graces of good cheer, courage, patience, 
persistence, the will to ignore the clamours of the flesh, the 
will to refuse the softness that would sink to the easy. God 
give us climbing souls. (“He died climbing:” happy 
Swiss Guide I) And to climb may be nothing more romantic 
than a steady trampling on the lust of comfort, a going on, 
when everything m us wants to stop. And for some to climb 
will mean somewhere, some time —being reviled, we bless. 
“ I find it is drawing all of us who are going this way nearer 
to Calvary, to a deeper service of abandon and obedicnce. 
God keep us in the dust, mud for Him to use to make men 
see, door-mats for men to wipe their feet on, if only they will 
come Home to Him, scrap-heaps of the religious world if 
need be, like Paul’s off-scouring of all things ” -this is what 
climbing meant to one of the Fellowship at Iiomc on furlough. 

This book is being written in a room that is full of a jumble 
of common affairs, but to-day its windows seem to open on 
a temple tower, pierced by a door one hundred feet high. 
By that door is a woman — not with violets in her hair, nor 
with a flute in her hands, but witli a rosary of Siva’s beads 
round her neck ; she is clad m thin salmon-coloured cotton 
that wraps her scantily. There is not one woman in that 
crowd of fifteen thousand people who can tell her the way to 
find Him whom she seeks. But there is, thank God, one 
man old enough to speak to her, and to him she is drawn now. 
He does not know her language, she does not kno%v his, but 
somehow they feel their way toward each other’s hearts, 
helped by Sanscrit, which is familiar to both ; and he tells 
her of the Divine Redeemer, the suffering Saviour (“ For 
love, for love. My hands and feet were tom ”). And she 
tells him that when she was six years old she was dedicated to 
the Supreme God : “ For sixty-two years I have been on 
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pilgrimage- But I have not found Him yet. Only I know 
that He is not there, I never go through that door (the 
majestic door through which millions have passed to bathe 
in the sacred waters within the temple enclosure, and to 
worship that which is hidden away in the secret cell under the 
great tower). It is vanity. I have travelled all over 
India to Benares, Puri, Hardwar ” — she names the sacred 
cities one by one — “ but never once before this day have I 
met a lover of your God, nor has one who loves Him spoken 
of Him to me.” And suddenly there in the dust of the 
road the pilgrim prostrates herself, “ He of whom you have 
told me is He whom I have sought ” 

We do not often see so sudden an enchantment, for we 
do not often sec a soul prepared like that. But sometimes 
we sec them. What dust in the balance any loss appears 
beside the unimaginable loss of having been about one’s own 
business on some other road when that seeker passed by. 
What would it be to look back at the close of the day, when 
things show clearly in the evening light, and see that the 
Lord who redeemed us was on that road just then, looking 
for us to say to that soul, “ Behold the Lamb of God which 
taketh away the sin of the world ” — and we were not there. 
Parents, whose children have heard the call, will you not 
loose them and let them go? Soldiers of Christ, in whose 
hearts the call is ringing, will you not rise up and obey ^ 

In the years of Armenia’s misery, the children of Dohnavur, 
thinking of the young girls carried off into Turkish harems, 
sang a prayer for them. It was about 

Little boats, drifting over the bar. 

Little lambs lost in fields afar. 

Where is nor moon nor star — 

Far on fell, far on fell. 

Wander the lambs that stray. 

Far, far, from harbour bell. 

Drift the small boats away — 

Open to Thee are the paths of the sea. 

All the world’s corners are open to Thee, 

Follow them where they be. 

Call Thy httle ones, call Thy little ones home 

Those were the children’s words. But for whom have 
these new words been written? 
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Deep to cleepy amwereth now, 

Dimiy I sec a Cross, 

Thirst, wounds, thorn-crowned l>row. 

Stripping and utmost ioss. 

Over tiie bar the fret of the foam. 

Ram on the ft‘i! wheie the young lambs roam^ — 

I^ord, ait Thou bidding mt 

Call Thy little ones, tall 'X'hy little ones home ^ 

lit ?«« »|t # 9|C 

Our story is told. Perhaps some thicad of a new gold cord 
has been wrought, even as the pages were turned and the 
reader let new thoughts speak and new affections waken. 
Wc have told our story badly if we have not shown a lovable 
people ; but were they not so, were they < old, indifferent, 
liard (as indeed c\cn in our dear India st)m<; tan be), what 
would it matter? The tender love of God desire.s them all 
His Son our Savitjur <lied for them all. How much do wc 
care that He did? Loixi, teach us to caic. Gi\e it to us 
to sec beyond the grey street, or the green countiyside, or the 
sparkle of the sea, or the glory tif the mountains. Give it to 
us to love, as Thou dost love all the nations of the cai th. Giv c 
it to us to give as Thou didst give, holding nothing back. 
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